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CHAPTER  I. 

SIMPLE  TESTING. 


1.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  measurements  of  any  kind,  it 
is  neoessary  .to  have  certain  standard  units  with  which  to  make 
comparisons.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  length,  or  weight,  we 
have  as  standards  the  foot  and  the  pound.  Some  of  the  units 
are  dependent  upon  two  of  the  other  units ;  the  unit  of  "  work," 
for  example,  is  the  foot-pound,  or  the  work  done  in  raising  a 
pound  1  foot  high.  Now  in  electrical  measurements  we  require 
units  of  a  like  character.  Those  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
chiefly  are  electromotive  force,  the  unit  of  which  is  called  the  volt ; 
resistance,  the  unit  of  which  is  the  ohm  ; 
also  we  have  the  unit  of  current^  which  Fig.  1. 

is  dependent  upon  the  two  foregoing 
units,  and  which  is  called  the  ampere. 

%  If  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  be 
joined  by  a  conductor  a  current  will 
flow,  and  the  strength  of  this  current 
will  vary  directly  as  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  battery,  and  inversely  as 
the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit.  This 
relation  is  known  as  "  Ohm*s  law."  If 
the  electromotive  force  is  expressed  in 
volts  and  the  resistance  in  ohms,  then 
the  resulting  current  will  be  in  amperes. 

3.  Suppose  now  a  battery  of  a  resistance  r  and  electromotive 
force  E,  a  galvanometer  of  a  resistance  G,  and  a  wire  of  a 
resistance  R,  be  joined  up  in  circuit,  as  shown  by  Fig.  1.     By 
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the  foregoing  law,  the  strength  of  current  C,  which  will  flow 
out  of  the  batter}'  and  through  the  galvanometer,  will  be 

\j  s-  -_ _  • 

R  +  r+  G 

The  current,  in  flowing  through  the  galyanometer,  produces 
a  deflection  of  its  needle,  which  deflection  will  remain  constant 
provided  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  and  also  the 
resistances  remain  constant.  If  now  B  be  a  wire  whose  re- 
sistance we  require  to  And,  and  which  we  can  replace  by 
another  wire  the  value  of  whose  resistance  can  be  varied  at 
pleasure,  then  by  adjusting  this  latter  so  that  the  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  needle  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
change  of  resistances  was  made,  this  resistance  gives  the  value 
of  our  unknown  resistance  R. 

This  method  of  testing,  known  as  the  substitution  method, 
although  exceedingly  simple,  is  a  very  good  and  accurate  one 
if  a  little  ordinary  care  be  taken  in  making  it.  Its  correctness 
is  only  limited  by  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  to  small 
changes  of  strength  in  the  current  aflecting  it,  and  by  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  variable  resistance  can  be  adjusted. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  for  reasons  which  will 
become  obvious  when  the  subject  of  testing  is  gone  further  into, 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  used  in  making 
a  test  of  the  kind  should  be  small  compared  with  the  resistanoe 
being  measured. 

4.  Next,  suppose  the  galvanometer  to  have  its  scale  so 
graduated  that  the  number  of  divisions  on  it  will,  by  the  de- 
flection of  the  needle,  accurately  represent  the  comparative 
strength  (C)  of  currents  which  may  pass  through  it.  Let  the 
battery,  galvanometer,  and  resistance  be  joined  up  as  at  flrst, 
then,  as  before, 

Now  remove  B,  and  insert  any  other  known  resistance  p,  in  its 
place.     Calling  the  new  strength  of  current,  Ci,  then 

C*'  .  .  .  .  n>  or,E  =  Ci(p+r  +  G). 

But  we  have  seen  that  E  =  C  (B  +  r  +  G),  therefore 

C(B  +  r  +  G)  =  C,(p  +  r  +  G), 

"""^  B  +  r  +  G  =  p(p  +  r  +  G), 
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that  is 

^  =  ^Q>  +  r  +  G)-(r  +  G).  [I] 

Now,  as  we  have  supposed  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  strengths  of  current 
which  produce  them,  we  may,  instead  of  C  and  Ci,  write  in  our 
formulso  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  needle  which  those 
strengths  produce.  Calling,  then,  a  the  deflection  obtained 
with  the  strength  C,  and  ai  that  with  the  strength  Ci,  our 
formula  [1]  becomes 

E  =  ^^0>  +  r  +  G)-(r  +  G).  [2] 

In  order  to  find  B,  it  is  necessary  to  know  G,  which  is  usually 
marked  on  the  galvanometer  by  the  manufacturer,  r  also 
must  be  known,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  value 
accurately,  it  is  best  to  use  a  battery  whose  resistance  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  other  resistances  in  the  circuit, 
and  which  may  consequently  be  neglected ;  in  this  case  we  may 
write  OUT  formula 

E  =  ^0  +  G)-G.  [3] 

a 

Having  then  obtained  a  with  R  and  a|  with  p,  we  can  find  the 
value  of  B. 

For  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms,  and  a 
battery  whose  resistance  could  be  neglected,  we  obtained  with 
a  resistance  B  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  (a),  and  with  a  re- 
sistance of  200  ohms  (p)  a  deflection  of  30  divisions  (aj).  What 
was  the  unknown  resistance  B  ? 

B  =  I?  (200  ■+  100)  -  100  =  350  ohms. 

5.  Next,  suppose  it  is  required  to  find  the  resistance  of  a 
galvanometrer. 

From  equation  [3],  by  multiplj'ing  up,  we  find  that 

Ba  =  pai-f-Gax  —  Go, 

by  arranging  the  quantities 

G  oj  —  G  a  =  B  a  —  p  tti, 

B  2 
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or 

G  (tti  —  a)  =  R  a  —  p  ttj, 

therefore 

^        R  a  "—  P  ai 

Q  = —  •  r4i 

tti  —  a  '-  -^ 

Tf,  then,  with  a  known  resistance  B,  we  obtain  a  deflection  of 
a  divisions,  and  with  a  known  resistance  p  we  obtain  a  deflection 
of  ai  divisions,  we  can  determine  G. 

For  example. 

With  a  galyanometer  (G)  and  a  battery  whose  resistance 
could  be  neglected,  we  obtained  with  a  resistance  of  350  ohms 
(R)  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  Ta),  and  with  a  resistance  of 
200  ohms  (p)  a  deflection  of  30  aivisions  (aj).  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer? 

„       350  X  20  -  200  X  80       , ..    - 

G  = = —  =  100  ohms. 

30-20 

6.  Lastly,  when  the  resistance  of  our  battery  is  considerable, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  its  value,  from  equation  [2]  by  multi- 
plying up,  we  find 

Ra=  pai+*'«ii"|-G<*i""***"'Gtt» 

by  arranging  the  quantities 

roi  —  ra  =  Ra—  p  oi  —  Qa^ +Ga, 

or 

r  (ttj  —  a)  =  R  a  —  P  ax  —  G  (tti  —  a), 

that  is 

Oi  —  a       * 

For  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms  (G), 
and  a  battery  (r),  we  obtained  with  a  resistance  In  circuit  of 
300  ohms  (R)  a  deflection  of  30  divisions  (a),  and  with  a  resist- 
ance in  circuit  of  150  ohms  (p)  a  deflection  of  40  divisions  (ai). 
What  was  the  resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

300  X  30  -  150  X  40       ,^^       ^^^    ^ 

r  =  —Afr—of^'-^ 100  =  200  ohms. 

40  —  oU 
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7.  The  formnlaB  may  be  considerably  bimpliiied  if  we  bo 
adjust  our  resistances  tiiat  one  deflection  becomes  half  the  other, 

or,  in  other  words,  if  we  make  a  =  -^.  Formula  [3]  for  deter- 
mining  any  resistance  then  becomes 

R  =  2!(p  +  G)-G  =  2p+2G-a 

2. 
that  is 

E  =  2  p  +  G. 

8.  Similarly  we  should  find  that  formula  [4]  for  determining 
the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  becomes 

G  =  R-2p; 

and  formula  [5]  for  determining  the  resistance  of  a  battery, 

r=R-(2p  +  G); 

B  being  in  all  cases  the  resistance  which  gives  the  small  deflec- 
tion, and  p  being  the  smaller  resistance  which  doubles  it. 

9.  When  the  resistance  we  have  to  measure  is  very  high  com- 
pared with  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  battery  used 
for  measuring,  then  in  our  equation 

E  =  5(p  +  r+G)-(r  +  G), 

a 

we  may  practically,  especially  when  great  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment is  not  required,  put  G  as  well  as  r  equal  to  0,  in  which 
case, 

a 

To  measure  a  resistance  according  to  this  formula,  we  should 
first  join  up,  as  shown  by  Fig.  1,  our  battery,  galvanometer, 
and  standard  resistance,  as  it  is  called,  which  in  our  formula  is 
p;  and  having  noted  the  deflection  a,,  should  multiply  the 
latter  by  p ;  this  gives  us  what  is  called  the  constant,  K  (the 
resistance  to  be  determined)  is  then  inserted  in  the  place  of  p ;  a 
new  deflection  a  is  obtained,  by  which  we  divide  the  constant, 
and  thus  get  the  value  of  B. 

This  method  of  measuring  resistances  is  the  one  generally 
employed  in  taking  tests  for  insulation  resistance  of  telegraph 
lines,  the  standard  resistance  p  being  usually  1000  ohms. 
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When  the  insulation  resistances  of  several  lines  are  to  be 
measured,  the  constant  would  first  be  taken  and  worked  out, 
and  the  several  lines  to  be  measured  being  inserted  one  after 
the  other  in  the  place  of  the  resistance  p,  the  deflections  are 
noted ;  then  the  constant  being  divided  by  the  several  deflec- 
tions, the  resistances  are  thus  obtained. 

For  example. 

With  a  battery,  a  galvanometer,  and  a  resistance  of  1000 
ohms  (p)  in  circuit,  we  obtained  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  (ai), 
then 

Constant  =  1000  x  20  =:-  20000. 

Taking  away  our  resistance  and  inserting 

Wire  No.  1,  we  obtained  a  deflection  of  6  divisions 

>i        *'»  >»  »i  *^        >» 

The  resistance  of  our  wires  would  then  be 

No.  1,  20000  -=-    5  =  4000  ohms. 
„    2,  20000  -7-    6  =  3333      „ 
„    3,  20000  -i-  12  =  1666      „ 
„    4,  20000  -r    3  =  6666      „ 

These  results  are  the  total  insulation  resistances  of  the  wires, 
which  may  be  of  various  lengths.  To  get  comparative  results, 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  insulation  resistance  of  some  unit 
length  of  each  wire,  surh  as  a  mile. 

Now,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  greater  the  length  of 
the  wire  the  greater  will  be  the  leakage,  and  consequently  the 
less  will  be  the  insulation  resistance,  or,  in  other  words,  this 
resistance  will  vary  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  wire.  To 
obtain,  then,  the  insulation  resistance,  or  insulation  as  it  is 
simply  called,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  multiply  the  total 
insulation  by  the  length  of  wire.  Thus,  for  example,  if  No.  1 
wire  was  100  miles  long,  its  insulation  per  mile  would  be 
4000  X  100  =  400,000  ohms.  It  is  usual  to  flx  a  standard 
insulation  per  mile,  and  if  the  result  is  below  that  standard, 
the  line  is  considered  faulty.  200,000  ohms  per  mile  is  the 
standard  adopted  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 

10.  The  rule  of  multiplying  the  total  insulation  by  the 
mileage  of  the  wire  to  get  the  insulation  per  mile  is  not  strictly 
correct,  more  especially  for  long  lines,  an  it  assumes  that  the 
leakage  is  the  same  at  every  point  along  the  line.     This,  how- 
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eyer,  is  clearly  not  the  case,  as  a  little  of  the  current  leaking 
out  at  one  point  leaves  a  smaller  quantity  to  leak  out  at  the 
next.  In  fact,  we  really  measure  the  last  portion  of  the  line 
with  a  weaker  hattery  than  we  do  the  first.  The  true  law  is, 
howeTer,  somewhat  complex,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter.* 
11.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  galvanometer  deflections 
to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  currents  producing  them,  but 
in  no  galvanometer  is  this  the  case  if  the  deflections  are  measured 
in  degrees  ;  in  such  a  case  they  are  proportional  to  some  function 
of  those  degees,  such  as  the  tangent.  Thus,  if  we  were  reading 
off  the  scale  of  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer,  that  is  to  say 
a  galvanometer  in  which  the  strengths  of  currents  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angle  of  deflection  which 
those  currents  produce,  we  should  have  to  find  the  tangents  of 
those  degrees  of  deflection  before  multiplying  and  dividing. 

For  example. 

If  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  we  obtained  with  our 
standard  resistance  of  1000  ohms  a  deflection  of  20°,  and  with 
the  unknown  resistance  (B)  a  deflection  of  15^  we  should  have 

tan  20°  X  1 000  ^  -364  x  1000 
tan  16°  -268 


E  = 


=  1358  ohms. 


When  measuring  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  line  of  tele- 
graph, having  taken  the  constant,  we  shcild  join  up  our  instru* 
ments  and  line,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2.     In  making  a  mecuiurement 


Fig.  2. 


nsuuittecu 


of  this  kind,  it  is  usual  to  have  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery 
to  earth,  so  that  a  negative  (zinc)  current  flows  out  to  the  line, 
as  a  zinc  current  will  show  best  any  defective  insulation  in  the 
wire,  a  positive  current  having  the  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
sealing  a  fault  up,  more  especially  if  the  defect  is  in  any  under- 
ground work  which  may  be  in  the  circuit. 

*  Sec  Appendix. 
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The  foregoing  method  of  measurement  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  Greater  accuracy  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  with  but  little  extra  trouble  by  allowing  for 
the  resistance  of  our  battery  and  galvanometer  in  the  foUovring 
manner: — 

Instead  of  multiplying  the  constant  deflection  by  the  1000 
ohms  standard  resistance,  multiply  it  by  1000  plus  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer  and  battery,  and  having  divided  the 
result  by  the  deflection  obtained  with  the  line  wire  in  circuit, 
subtract  from  the  result  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and 
battery. 

For  example. 

With  a  standard  resistance  of  1000  ohms,  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter of  a  resistance  of  50  ohms,  and  a  battery  of  a  resistance  of 
100  ohms,  we  obtained  a  deflection  of  30°,  and  with  the  line  wire 
in  circuit  a  deflection  of  10*^.  What  was  the  exact  insulation 
resistance  of  the  line  ? 

ms^tionl  ^  tan  30°  (1000 +  50 +100)  _ 
resistance  j  tan  10  ^      ^^    ^  / 

•577  X  1150       ,,^       ^„^^  . 
=   -^ 150  =  3760  ohms. 

When  a  large  number  of  wires  have  to  be  measured  for 
insulation  daily,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  table  con* 
structed  on  the  following  plan : — 


Earth  Headings. 

1° 

2° 

3° 

4° 

20^ 

20852 

10423 

6945-0 

5205-0 

-g 

210 

21992 

10993 

7324-6 

5489-5 

s 

o 

22° 

23146 

11570 

7709-3 

5777-9 

23° 

24318 

12155 

8099-5 

6070-2 

24° 

25507 

12750 

8495-5 

6367-1 

In  this  table  the  flrst  vertical  column  represents  the  deflec- 
tions in  degrees  obtained  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  through 
a  standard  resistance  of  1000  ohms,  and  the  top  row  of  degrees 
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are  the  deflections  obtained  with  the  line  wire  in  circuit.  The 
numbers  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  a  vertical  with  a  hori- 
zontal column  give  the  resistances  corresponding  to  those 
deflectionB,  these  resistances  being  calculated  from  the  formula 

Insulation  1  ^  tan  ccnatant  reading  X  1000 
resistance  )  ""  tan  earth  reading 

Thus  the  congtant  deflection,  or  reading,  with  the  1000  ohms 
standsLrd  resistance  being  22°,  and  the  deflection  with  the  line 
wire  (the  earth  reitding)  being  2°,  the  resistance  required  is  seen 
at  a  glance  to  be  11,570  ohms. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  i^ore  intricate  systems  of  measure- 
ment, we  will  consider  some  of  the  instruments  which  would  be 
used  in  making  measurements  such  as  wo  have  described. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RESISTANCE  COILS. 

12.  The  essential  points  of  a  good  set  of  resistance  coils  are, 
that  they  should  not  vary  their  lesistance  appreciably  through 
change  of  temperature,  and  that  they  should  be  accurately 
adjusted  to  the  standard  units,  which  adjustment  ought  to  be 
6uch  that  not  only  should  each  individual  coil  test  according  to 
its  marked  value,  but  the  total  value  of  all  the  coils  together 
should  be  equal  to'  the  numerical  sum  of  their  marked  values. 
It  will  be  frequently  found  in  imperfectly  adjusted  coils  that 
although  each  individual  coil  may  test,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
correctly,  yet  when  tested  altogether  their  toted  value  will  be 
one  or  two  units  more  or  less  than  the  sum  of  their  individual 
values ;  because  although  an  error  of  a  fraction  of  a  unit  may 
not  be  perceptible  in  testing  each  coil  individually,  yet  the 
accumulated  error  may  be  comparatively  large. 

The  wire  of  the  coils  is  either  of  platinum-silver  alloy  or  of 
German  silver ;  the  former  material  has  the  advantage  that  its 
resistance  changes  but  very  slightly  by  variation  of  temperature ; 
this  variation  not  amounting  to  more  than  *Odl  per  cent,  per 
degree  centigrade.  Platinum-silver  is,  however,  rather  ex- 
pensive, and  consequently,  where  the  highest  possible  accuracy 
is  not  of  great  importance,  German  silver,  whose  percentage  of 
resistance  'variation  per  degree  centigrade  is  *044,  is  used. 
Recently  a  new  metallic  compound  called  platinoidj  which  is  a 
•combination  of  tungsten,  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  F.  W.  Martino.  This  alloy,  besides  being  very 
inexpensive,  has  a  lower  co-efficient  of  resistance  variation  by 
•change  of  temperature  than  even  platinum-silver,  this  percentage 
being  as  low  as  '021  per  degree  centigrade;  it  is  therefore 
likely  to  come  into  extensive  use. 

The  wire  is  usually  insulated  by  two  coverings  of  silk,  and 
is  wound  double  on  ebonite  bobbins,  the  object  of  the  double 
winding  being  to  eliminate  the  extra  current  which  woiQd  be 
induced  in  the  coils  if  the  wire  were  wound  on  single.  By 
•double  winding,  the  current  flows  in  two  opposite  directions  on 
the  bobbin,  the  portion  in  one  direction  eliminating  the  in- 
ductive effect  of  the  portion  in  the  other  direction.    "When 
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woand,  the  bobbins  are  saturated  in  hot  paraffin  waz,^hich 
thoroughly  preserres  their  insulation,  and  prevents  the  silk 
ooyering  from  becoming  damp,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
partially  short  circuiting  the  coils  and  thereby  reducing  their 
resistance. 

The  small  resistances  are  made  of  thick  wire,  the  higher  ones 
of  thin  wire,  to  economise  space. 

When  bulk  and  weight  are  of  no  consequence,  it  is  better  to 
have  all  the  coils  made  of  thick  wire,  more  especially  if  high 
battery  power  is  used  in  testing,  as  there  is  less  liability  of  the 
coils  to  become  heated  by  the  passage  of  a  current  though 
tbem. 

The  individual  resistances  of  a  set  of  coils  are  generally  of 
such  values. that,  by  properly  combining  them,  any  resistance 
from  1  to  10,000  can  be  obtained.  One  arrangement  in  general 
use  has  coils  of  the  following  values :  1,  2,  2,  5,  10,  10,  20,  50, 
100,  100,  200,  600, 1000, 1000,  2000,  5000  ohms. 

These  numbers  enable  any  resistance  from  1  to  10,000  to  be 
obtained,  using  a  minimum  number  of  coils  without  fractional 
values.  With  these  numbers,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
little  difficulty  to  see  at  once  what  coils  it  is  necessary  to  put 
into  circuit  in  order  to  obtain  a  particular  resistance ;  and  as  it 
is  often  necessary  to  be  quick  in  changing  the  resistances,  the 
following  numbers  are  frequently  used :  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  20,  30, 
40,  100,  200,  300,  400,  1000,  2000,  3000,  4000,  which  enables 
any  particular  resistance,  that  is  required  to  be  inserted,  to  be 
Been  almost  at  a  glance. 

The  way  in  which  the  different  coils  are  put  in  circuit  is 
shown  by  Fig.  3.  The  ends  of  the  several  resistances,  c,c,c^'''' 
are  connected  between  the  brass  blocks,  6, 6,  6,  •  •  •  • .  Any  of  the 
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coils  can  then  be  cut  out  of  the  circuit  between  the  first  and 
last  blocks,  by  inserting  plugs,  p,  as  shown,  which  short-circuit 
the  coils  between  them ;  thus,  if  all  the  plugs  were  inserted, 
there  would  be  no  resistance  in  circuit,  and  if  all  the  plugs  were 
out,  all  the  coils  would  be  in  circuit. 
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13.  There  are  various  ways  of  arranging  the  coils  in  sets; 
OQO  of  the  most  common  is  that  shown  in  outline  hy  Fig.  4,  and 
in  general  view  by  Fig.  5.  This  form  is  much  used  in  sub- 
marine cable  testing.  The  brass  blocks,  hero  shown  in  plan, 
are  screwed  down  to  a  plate  of  ebonite  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  box  in  which  the  coils  are  enclosed.  The  ebonite  bobbins 
are  fixed  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  ebonite  top,  the  ends  of  the 
wires  being  fixed  to  the  screws  which  secure  tbe  brass  blocks. 
The  holes  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  brass  blocks  are  con- 
venient for  holding  the  plag-9  that  are  not  in  use. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  six  terminals,  A,B,  C,  D,E,  V,  are  provided ; 
when  we  only  require  to  put  a  resistance  in  circuit,  the  two 
terminals  D  and  E  would  be  used.  The  use  of  the  other  ter- 
minals and  of  the  movable  brass  strap  S,  will  be  explained 
hereafter. 

14.  In  using  a  set  of  resistance  coils,  one  or  two  preoautions 


plugs  are  clean  and  bright,  as  the  ineertion  of  a  dirty  plug  will 
not  entirely  short-circuit  the  coil  it  is  intended  to  out  out.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  before  commencing  to  test,  to  give  the  plugs  a 
scrape  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  emery  paper,  taking  care  to  rub 
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off  any  grains  of  grit  which  may  remain  sticking  to  them  after 
this  has  been  done. 

When  a  plug  is  inserted,  it  should  not  be  simply  pushed  into 
the  hole,  but  a  twisting  motion  should  be  given  it  in  doing 
so,  that  good  contact  may  be  ensured ;  too  much  force  should 
not  be  used,  as  the  ebonite  tops  may  thereby  be  twisted  off  in 
extracting  the  plugs.  Care  also  should  be  taken  that  the 
neighbouring  plugs  are  not  loosened  by  the  fingers  catching 
them  during  the  operation  of  shifting  a  plug. 

Before  commencing  work  it  is  as  well  to  give  all  the  plugs  a 
twist  in  the  holes,  so  as  to  ensure  that  none  of  them  are  left 
loose.  On  no  account  must  the  plugs  be  greased  to  prevent 
their  sticking,  and  their  brass  shanks  should  be  touched  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  fingers. 

15.  For  taking  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  line  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  last  chapter,  such  an  elaborate  set  of 
coils  is  not  of  course  wanted.  A  single  coil  of  a  resistance  of 
1000  ohms  in  a  box  with  two  terminals,  to  which  the  ends  of 
the  coils  are  attached,  is  all  that  is  required. 

16.  One  of  the  most  useful  sets  of  coils  for  general  purposes 
is  represented  in  outline  by  Fig.  6,  and  in  general  view  by 
Fig  7.     The  general  arrange- 
ment  of  resistances,   it  will  ^Q-  6- 

be  seen,  is  the  same  as  that      4 JB c 

shown  by  Fig.  4.  Two  keys, 
however,  are  provided  (drawn  JJ 
in  Fig.  6  in  elevation,  for  dis- 
tinctness). The  contact  point 
of  the  right-hand  key  is  con- 
nected, as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  with  the  middle  brass 
block  of  the  upper  set  of  re-  -^ 
sistances,  the  terminal  B'  at  the 
end  of  the  key  corresponding 

in  fact,  when  the  key  is  pressed  down,  with  the  terminal  B 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  like  manner  the  terminal  A'  corresponds 
with  the  terminal  A.  In  the  place  of  the  movable  strap  of 
brass  between  A  and  D  (Fig.  4),  a  plug  marked  INF.  (infinity) 
is  provided,  which  answers  the  same  purpose ;  an  infinity  plug 
is  also  placed  at  the  first  bend  of  the  coils  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  figure. 

When  we  require  simply  to  insert  a  resistance  in  a  circuit, 
we  should  use  the  terminals  A'  and  E,  the  left-hand  key  being 
pressed  down  when  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is 
to  be  noted.     The  current  can  thus  be  conveniently  cut  off  or 
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pat  on  when  required,  by  releasinji;  or  depressing  the  key.    Care 
.should  be  taken  that  the  two  infinil;/  plugs  aro  firmly  in  their 


places,  to  ensure  their  making  good  contact.  For  the  same 
purpose  the  key  contacts  should  be  occaeionally  touched  with 
emery  paper  or  a  tine  file.  1 

Another  set  of  coils,  known  as  tlie  "  Dial "  pattern,  ja  repre- 
Bonted  in  general  view  by  Fig.  8  ;  tbcsc  will  be  again  referred 


to  hereafter  (Chapter  VIII).  In  this  pattern  (as  will  be  seen 
from  the  Fig.)  ten  brass  blocks  are  arranged  radially  around  a 
central  circular  lilotk.  One  disadvantage  of  the  arrangement 
is  that  it  is  difficult  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  ebonite  on  which 
the  brass  blocks  are  mounted ;  in  a  somewhat  similar  pattern 
this  disadTantage  is  got  over  by  substituting  a  rectangnlar  bar 
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for  the  central  circular  block,  and  arranging  five  of  the  brass 
blocks  in  a  row  on  one  sideand  five  on  the  other  side  of  the  same. 
By  this  arrangement  a  piece  of  rag  can  easily  be  passed  between 
the  blocks  and  the  central  bar,  and  the  surface  of  the  ebonite  on 
which  the  blocks  and  bar  are  mounted  be  readily  cleaned, 

SuDE  Besistance  Coils. 

17.  Fig.  9  shows  the  principle  of  this  method  of  arranging 
Besistance  Coils. 

The  coils,  which  are  generally  all  of  equal  value,  are  connected 
between  brass  blocks,  as  in  Fig.  3,  but  instead  of  plugs  being 

Fio.  9. 


inserted  between  the  blocks  to  cut  the  various  coils  out  of  circuity 
a  sliding  piece,  B,  is  provided  which  can  be  moved  along  a  rod 
with  which  it  is  in  connection.  The  slider  has  a  spring  fixed 
to  it  which  presses  against  the  brass  blocks ;  it  is  evident,  then, 
that  any  required  resistance  can  be  inserted  between  A  and  B, 
that  is  between  A  and  a  terminal  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  rod,  by 
simply  sliding  the  piece  B  along  the  rod. 

The  object  of  arranging  the  coils  in  this  manner  is  more  par* 
ticnlarly  to  enable  the  ratio  ofABtoBCtobe  varied,  whilst 
the  sum  of  the  two,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  length,  A  C,  remains 
constant ;  this  is  sometimes  required  to  be  done. 

These  coils  are  sometimes  set  in  a  circle  instead  of  a  straight 
line,  the  contact-piece  B  being  a  spring  forming  a  radius  of  the 
circle.     This  is  a  very  compact  and  useful  arrangement. 

18.  For  some  tests  a  long  straight  wire  of  German  silver  or 
other  metallic  compound  in  employed  in  the  place  of  the 
resistance  coils.  It  is  important  that  this  wire  should  be  made 
of  a  perfectly  uniform  alloy,  and  should  be  of  the  same  diameter 
throughout,  so  that  its  resistance  may  be  directly  proportional 
to  its  length  ;  thus,  if  the  slider  were  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
wire,  the  resistance  on  each  side  should  be  exactly  the  same. 

If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  required  to  use  a  long  wire 
of  this  kind,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  it  straight ;  in 
such  a  case,  therefore,  the  wire  is  wound  spirally  on  a  cylinder 
of  ebonite  or  other  insulating  material,  the  two  ends  being  con- 
nected to  the  metal  axes,  these  latter  being  in  connection  with 
terminals.  The  sliding  contact-piece  is  moved  along  parallel 
with  the  axes  of  the  cylinder  by  a  screw  which  gears  with  the 
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cylinder,  and  which  ie  therefore  revolved  by  the  handle  which 
tarns  the  l&ttcr ;  the  contact  of  the  Blider  with  the  wire  is  made 
when  required  by  preflsing  the  former  with  the  finger.  The 
arrangement,  in  fact,  is  a  modified  form  of  Jacobi's  Bheoatat. 

The  Tkomson-Jolin  Bheo»lal. 
19.  This  apparatus,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  10,  has  been 
recently  deviaed  by  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Mr.  P.  Jolin,  of 
Bristol,  and  is  a  valaable  modification  of  the  original  rheostat 
of  Wheatstone,  the  apparatus  being  entirely  &ee  from  the 
defects  which  characteriHed  the  latter  instrument. 


In  the  new  rheostat  the  wire  is  guided  between  the  cylinders, 
so  as  to  be  laid  on  them  spirally,  by  means  of  a  traveUing  nut 
on  a  long  screw.  The  screw  is  turned  by  the  handle,  and  carries 
a  toothed  wheel  which  gears  into  two  other  toothed  wheels ; 
one  of  the  latter  turns  one  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  other  a 
loose  shaft  carrying  the  other  cylinder;  a  spring  fixed  to  this 
shaft  acta  on  the  last-named  cylinder  which  surrounds  it  on  the 
principle  of  the  main  spring  of  a  watch.  By  this  arrangement 
the  wire  is  kept  tightly  stretched  and  the  barrels  can  be  turned 
backwards  or  forwards  without  the  wire  becoming  slack.  The 
guiding  nut  is  also  arranged  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  screw 
shaft  at  each  end  of  the  range,  and  so  prevent  the  possibility  of 
over-winding;  it  also  carries  an  index,  which  moves  along  a 
graduated  scale  and  indicates  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  on 
the  insulating  cylinder. 

The  conducting  cylinder  and  the  wire  are  both  of  "  platinoid," 
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a  metAllio  alloy  which  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  which 
has  properties  which  make  it  specially  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
It  has  very  high  electric  resistance,  very  small  temperature 
variation  of  resistance  (as  has  previously  been  i)ointed  out  on 
p.  10),  and  it  remains  with  its  surface  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
untarnished  in  the  air.  On  account  of  the  la^t-named  property, 
the  contact  bt^tween  the  wire  and  the  conducting-cylinder,  is  as 
perfect  as  can  be  desired ;  and  continuity  of  action,  which 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  the  old  Wheatstone  instrument,  is 
(according  to  Sir  William  Thomson)  absolutely  complete. 

20.  It  is  evident  that  a  much  finer  adjustment  of  resistance 
can  be  obtained  by  the  slide  wire  than  by  the  slide  resistance 
coils,  but  inasmuch  as  the  length  of  the  wire  and  the  smallness 
of  its  diameter  must  be  limited,  it  does  not  admit  of  very  large 
variations  of  resistance  being  obtained.  By  combining^  how* 
ever,  a  slide-wire  resistance  with  plug  resistance  coils,  this 
difficulty  can  be  got  over,  though  in  tests  which  we  shall 
describe  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  slide  coils. 

21.  Slide  resistance  coils,  though  very  convenient,  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  varying  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  in 
the  manner  described ;  for  it  is  evident  that  A  B  and  B  G  could 
be  two  sets  of  resistance  coils  in  which,  to  adopt  the  slide 
resistance  principle,  the  resistances  would  have  to  be  increased 
in  one  set  and  diminished  in  the  other,  or  vice  versa,  care  being 
taken  that  the  same  resistance  is  added  in  one  set  as  is  taken 
out  in  the  other. 
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GALVANOMETEBS. 

22.  For  the  claas  of  teats  in  which  it  is  reqnired,  by  adjusting 

oeiiain  roaiBtRHces,  either  to  bring  the  needle  tn  zero,  or  to  the 

same  deflection  in  making  two  measiiremente,  aa  described  on 

p^es  1  and  2,  a  galvanometer  having  its  scale  graduated  to 

degrees  would  be  sufficient.     It  should  be  provided  with  an 

astatio  pair  of  needles  suspended  by  a  coooon  fibre,  the  end  of 

the  latier  being  attiiched  to  a  iiiece  of  metal  connected  to  a 

screw    by   the    twisting  of  which   the 

Fio.  11.  needles  can  be  lowered  down  on  to  the 

coil,  BO  that  there  vonld  be  no  danger 

of  the  fibre  being  fractured  when  tiie 

instrument  has  to  be  moved  about.  Such 

an  instrument  is  shown  by  Fig.  II. 

When  the  galvanometer  is  to  be  need  it 
should  be  placed  on  a  firm  table,  and  the 
Borew  connected  to  the  fibre  turned  until 
the  needles  swing  clear  of  the  ooil.  The 
instrument  should  then  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  thnt  the  top  needle  stands 
ae  nearly  as  possible  over  the  zero  points. 
It  should  next  bo  carefully  levelled  by 
means  of  the  levelling  screws  attached 
to  its  base,  nntil  the  metal  axis  which 

(connects  the    two    needles   together  is 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  hole  in  the 
I  ecale-card  through  which  it  passes. 

The  adjustment  of  the  needles  to  zero 
is  much  facilitated  in  the  instrument  by 
making  the  coil  movable  about  tlie  centre  of  the  scale-card  by 
means  of  a  simple  handle  attached  direct  to  the  coil.  The  final 
touch  can  thus  be  given  without  shaking  the  needles,  which 
would  render  exact  adjustment  difficult. 

In  some  galvanometers  there  is  a  scale  graduated  to  degreca 
attached  to  the  coil,  so  that  the  angle  through  which  it  is  turned 
can  be  seen  if  required.  This  scale  is  employed  when  using  the 
instrument  as  a  Sine  galvanometer. 
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The  Sine  Qalyanometeb. 

23.  We  before  stated  that  the  strengths  of  currents  producing 
certain  deflections  are  not  directly  proportional  to  those  deflec* 
tions,  but  to  some  function  of  them,  such  as  the  tangent  In 
meaauring  strengths  of  currents  by  means  of  a  sine  galvanometer 
we  proceed  as  follows : — 

llie  needle  is  first  adjusted  to  zero.  The  current  whose 
strength,  is  to  be  measured  is  then  allowed  to  flow,  and  a 
deflection  of  the  needle  produced.  The  coil  is  now  turned 
round ;  this  causes  tJie  needle  to  diverge  still  more  with  respect 
to  the  stand  of  the  instrument,  but  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  coil  becomes  less  the  farther  the  latter  is  turned,  and 
flnally  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  needle  is  again  parallel 
to  the  coil — ^that  is,  its  ends  are  again  over  the  zero  points  on 
the  scale-card.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that»  the  deflective  action 
of  the  coil  on  the  needle  is  always  the  same,  provided  the  current 
strength  does  not  vary,  but  the  farther  the  needle  moves  from 
the  magnetic  meridian,  the  greater  becomes  its  tendency  to 
return  to  that  meridian,  and  finally  when  the  needle  becomes 
parallel  to  the  coil,  the  deflective  force  of  the  latter  exactly 
balances  the  reactive  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 

The  strength  of  the  current  which  produces  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  will  then  be  directly  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  through  which  the  coil  has  been  turned. 

The  sine  galvanometer,  though  but  rarely  used,  is  a  very 
accurate  instrument,  in  so  far  that  its  results  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  shape  of  the  coil,  size  of  the  needle,  &o.  The 
only  precaution  necessary  is  to  see  that  when  the  needle  is  at 
zero  at  starting  it  is  brought  back  exactly  to  zero.  Indeed  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  starting  point  be  .zero — the 
law  of  the  sines  holds  good  if  the  needle  be  at,  say,  5°  when  com- 
mencing, but  in  this  case,  by  the  turning  of  the  coil,  the  needle 
must  be  brought  back  to  5°,  and  not  to  zero. 

The  Tangent  Galvanometer, 

24.  The  tangent  galvanometer,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  and  convenient  instrument  for  general  purposes,  consists 
essentially  of  coils  of  wire  wound  in  a  deep  groove  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circular  ring,  a  magnetic  needle  being  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  latter  over  a  graduated  circle.  The  length 
of  this  needle  must  be  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the 
coilfl  so  as  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  magnetic  influence  of 
the  current  on  the  needle  being  the  same  at  whatever  angle  the 
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Fig.  12. 


needle  may  be  with  respect  to  the  coil.  Theoretically  to  effect 
this  result,  the  magnet  should  be  a  mere  point,  but  this  is  of 
course  impossible,  and  practically  it  is  sufficient  for  the  coil  to 
be  eight  or  ten  times  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  length  of  the 
needle.  Upon  the  influence  of  the  coil  on  the  needle  being 
the  same,  whatever  angle  the  needle  takes  up  with  respect  to  it, 
depends  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  strengths  of  cur- 
rents circulating  in  the  coil  are  directly  proportional  to  the  tangents 
of  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  needles.  For  a  6  or  7  inch  ring, 
a  needle  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  is  a  con- 
venient size,  and  gives  sufficiently  accurate  results  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  needle  must  be  so  placed  that  its 
central  point  is  at  the  axis  of  the  coils  and  also  in  the  same 
plane  with  them. 

25.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows : — 
Let  n  a  be  the  needle   in    its    normal  position,   i.  e.   the 
position  where   it  is  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian  and 
also  parallel  to  the  ring  or  coils.      Let  n^  a^  be  the  position 

the  needle  takes  up  when  deflected  by 
the  action  of  the  coils.  Draw  cd  &t  right 
angles  to  nj  Si  making  c  nj  equal  to  n^  c2 ; 
draw  a  c  and  d  a^  each  at  right  angles  to 
c  d;  also  draw  ni  a  parallel  to  n  s  and 
ni  tti  at  right  angles  to  n  s.  Now  the 
position  which  the  needle  takes  up  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  deflective  action  of 
the  coils  and  the  directive  force  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  when  resolved  at  right 
angles  to  the  needle  are  equal  and  oppo- 
site in  effect.  The  first  of  these  forces  /g, 
acts  at  right  angles  to  n  a,  and  the  second, 
/i  acts  parallel  to  n  « ;  then  if  a  ni  and 
Oi »,  represent  the  forces  /j  and  f  respec- 
tively, c  til  and  d  fij  will  represent  the 
resolved  forces  at  right  angles  to  fii  «i,  which  forces  are  equal 
since  equilibrium  is  produced  ;  let  their  value  be  /.  Now  since 
a  ni  is  parallel  to  n  o,  and  a  c  parallel  to  ni  o,  the  angle  cnia  is 
equal  to  the  angle  a° ;  *  also  since  fii  a^  is  perpendicular  to  n  o,  and 
nidia  perpendicular  to  ni  o  the  angle  a^  rti  d  is  equal  to  the  angle 
We  consequently  have 


a 


therefore 


f  •=-  f%  cos  a°,  and,  f  =  f  sin  a°, 

/a  cos  a°  =  /i  bin  a®, 
♦  'Euclid,'  book  i.,  prop.  34. 
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"  o 

sm  a 


or 

f  =  f  "-'SLTL    =  /  tan  a°; 
cus  a 

bnt/i  (^6  directive  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism)  is  constant, 
therefore  f^  (the  deflective  force  of  the  coils)  is  proportional  to 
tan  a%  that  is  to  say,  the  current  strength^  C,  in  the  ring  or  coils 
us  proportional  to  tan  a^,  *  or 

C  =  tan  a°  X  a  constant. 

26.  Pig.  13  shows  a  form  of  tangent  galvanometer  which 
is  nsed  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department.!  The  mag- 
netic needle  (which  is  j  of  an  inch  long)  has  a  long  pointer  of 
gilt  copper,  about  five  inches  long,  fixed  at  right  angles  to 
it;  when  the  needle  is  parallel  to  the  coil,  each  end  of  this 
pointer  is  over  the  zero  of  a  graduated  scale.  One  of  these 
scales  is  divided  to  true  degrees,  and  the  other  to  numbers  pro- 
portional to  the  tangent  of  those  degrees,  so  that  if  we  read  off 
two  deflections  from  the  degrees  scale,  the  other  extremity  of  the 
pointer  will  indicate,  approximately,  numbers  proportional  to 
the  tangents  of  those  two  degrees  of  deflection. 

Now  as  the  strengths  of  currents  producing  certain  deflections 
are  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  degrees  of  those  deflec- 
tions, if  we  read  off  from  the  degrees  scale  we  must,  as  we  have 
explained  in  Chapter  I.  (§  11),  reduce  the  degrees  to  tangents, 
from  a  table  of  tangents,]:  before  working  out  a  formula  which 
has  reference  to  the  strengths  of  currents.  If,  however,  we  read 

*  Frofeeaor  J.  P.  Joule  and  Professor  Jack  point  ont  in  vol.  vi  pp.  135, 
147,  and  151,  of  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Fhilo- 
sophical  Society/  that  if  the  needle  be  of  a  considerable  length,  then  if  a°  be 
the  angle  of  deflection,  /  the  magnetic  length  of  the  needle  (generally  about 
I  of  the  actual  length),  and  d  the  magnetic  diameter  of  the  coil,  the  correction 
to  be  supplied  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  is 

}  (4  tan«  «°  -  1)  ^  Bin  2  a% 

which  correction  is  additive  at  great  deflections,  and  subtractive  at  small 
ones.    At  a  certain  deflection  this  correction  vanishes,  that  is  to  say  we  have 

4  tan*  a°  -  1  =  0, 

01 

tan  a  =  i  =  tan  2G°  30'. 

t  The  exact  arrangement  of  this  instrument  is  described  in  Chapter 
XXVIL 
X  Table  I. 
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off  from  the  tangent  ecale,  no  reduction  is  necessary,  and  the 
numbers  can  be  at  onoe  inserted  in  the  formula. 
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To  avoid  parallax  error,  in  cousequenoe  of  the  needle  being 
elevated  above  the  scale,  a  piece  of  looking-glass  is  fixed  close 
to  the  tangent  scale,  so  that  when  we  look  at  the  end  of  the 
needle  and  see  that  the  reflected  image  of  the  pointer  coincides 
with  the  pointer  itself,  we  know  that  we  are  looking  at  the  end 
of  the  pointer  x)erpendicularl7  with  the  scale. 

As  the  instrument  is  generally  only  provided  with  a  looking- 
glass  near  the  tangent  scale,  it  is  necessary  when  reading  off 
from  the  degrees  scale  to  run  the  eye  along  the  pointer  to  the 
looking-glass  end  and  see  whether  the  reflected  image  corre- 
sponds with  the  pointer  at  that  end ;  if  it  does,  we  may  be  sure 
that  when  wo  look  at  the  degrees  scale  we  do  so  correctly. 

27.  Before  using  the  galvanometer  it  should  be  seen  that  the 
pointer  has  not  become  bent,  but  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnet,    and  that   when  suspended  it  turns  freely.     On  no 
account  should  the  magnet  suspension  be  oiled,  as  quite  the 
opposite   effect  to  what  is  intended  will  be  produced  by  so 
doing.     Care  should  be  taken  that  the  scale  is  in  its  proper 
position,  so  that  when  the  two  ends  of  the  pointer  are  over  the 
zero  points,  the  pointer  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  coils. 
The  correct  setting  of  i;he  position  of  the  scale  with  reference  to 
the  coil  is  a  mechanical  adjustment  which  when  once  properly 
effected  is  not  likely  to  alter ;  it  is,  however,  as  well  to  verify 
its  correctness  by  means  of  a  set  square  before  the  instrument  is 
brought  into  general  use.   The  pointer  attached  to  the  magnetic 
needle  is  very  subject  to  accident,  and  is  often  badly  adjusted. 
The  correctness  of  the  setting  can  be  verified  by  placing  the 
galvanometer  so  that  the  pointer  stands  at  zero,  and  then  send- 
ing a  current  through  the  coil  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other.      The  deflections  on  either  side  of  zero  in  this  case 
should  be  equal;  if  they  are  not,  the  position  of  the  pointer 
relative  to  the  needle  should  be  readjusted  until  the  required 
equaUty  of  deflections  on  either  side  of  zero  is  obtained.     Care 
should  be  taken  when  making  this  adjustment  to  place  the 
instrument  clear  of  any  unequally  distributed  masses  of  iron, 
otherwise  unequal  deflections  may  be  obtained  although  the 
pointer  and  magnet  are  correctly  set. 

Angle  of  Maximum  Seruitiveness. 

28.  In  using  the  tangent  galvanometer  it  is  always  as  well  to 
avoid  obtaining  either  very  high  or  very  low  deflections.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  any  small  change  in  the  strength  of  a 
current  traversing  the  galvanometer  will  produce  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  needle  when  the  latter  stands  at  some  deflection 
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which  is  neither  very  high  or  very  low.  The  galvanometer 
is,  in  fact,  most  senfiitive  when  the  needle  points,  under  the 
influence  of  a  current,  at  that  deflection. 

Thus,  for  example,  suppose  we  had  a  current  which  produced 
a  deflection  of  5*^,  and  this  current  was  increased  say  by  iV^« 
then  the  deflection  would  be  increased  to  5°  30',  because 

tan  5^:  tan  6°  30'  ::  1  :  l^V- 

Next  suppose  the  needle  stood  at  80°,  and  the  current  was,  as 
before,  increased  by  ^tK  then  the  deflection  would  be  increased 
to  80''  64',  for 

tan  80°  :  tan  80°  54' : :  1  :  l^V  • 

Lastly,  let  us  suppose  the  needle  stood  at  43°,  then  by  the 
increase  in  the  current  the  deflection  would  have  changed  to 
45°  43',  for 

tan  43^  :  tan  45^  43' : :  1  :  1^. 

In  the  first  case,  then,  when  the  deflection  was  low,  the 
increase  was 

5°  30' -5°  =  30';. 

in  the  second  case,  when  the  deflection  was  high, 

80°  54'  -  80°  =  54' ; 

and  in  the  third  case,  when  the  deflection  was  of  a  medium 
value, 

45°  43'  -  43°  =  2°  43'. 

What,  then,  is  the  deflection  at  which  this  increase  is  greatest? 

The  point  to  be  determined  is,  what  deflection  is  increased 
most  by  any  small  alteration  in  the  current  producing  that 
deflection  ? 

If  G  be  a  current  giving  a  deflection  of  ai°,  and  Gi  a  current 
a  little  stronger,  say,  which  increases  this  deflection  to  (oi^  --f-  8°), 
we  have  to  find  what  value  given  to  ai°,  makes  8°  as  large  as 
possible  when  G  and  Gi  are  very  nearly  and  ultimately  equal. 

\y  A  have 

G  :  G,  ::  tan  ai°  :  tan  (af  +  8°), 
therefore 

tan  (ai°  +  8°)  =  -'  tan  0^°.  [A] 

Now  we  have  to  make  8°  a  maximum,  supposing  that  the 
foregoing  equation  holds  good. 
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Since  S°  is  to  be  a  maximum,  tan  8°  must  also  be  a  maximum. 
Now 

**^("^  +^)=l-.tanI-tany  =  C^^'^°-' 

therefore 

n 

tan  ai^  +  tan  S°  =  =p  tan  ai°  (1  -  tan  oi^  tan  8°), 

therefore 

tan  S°  (l  +  ^'  tan*  a,°)  =  tan  a,"  Q  -  l), 

therefore 

tanSo^ AC ^^  C ^^^ 

We  have  then  to  find  what  value  of  tan  ai^  makes  this  fraction 
a  maximum,  and  this  we  shall  do  by  finding  what  value  makes 
the  denominator  of  the  fraction  a  minimum.    Now 


?;^ + 5 -"■' =  (t;^  Vr'" -•)' + V8-' • 


tan 
and  this  will  be  a  minimum  when 


Vtan 
that  id,  when 


ri<^-"\/&**^^°  =  ^' 


1  =  ^^'  ten«  ai^  or,  tan  a^^  =  ^-  ; 

Q 

but  as  Ci  and  C  are  ^timately  equal,  ^  becomes  equal  to  1, 

therefore 

tan  ai°  =  VI  =  1  =  tan  45^ 

29.  We  see  then  that  in  order  to  make  the  tangent  galvano- 
meter as  sensitive  as  possible  we  should  obtain  the  deflection  of 
its  needle  as  near  45  as  possible ;  45°  is  in  fact  the  angle  of 
mascimutn  teruitiveness. 

Every  galvanometer  has  an  angle  of  maximum  sensitiveness, 
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although  it  is  not  the  same  in  all.  The  angle  can,  however,  be 
found  experimentally  (see  *  Calibration  of  Galvanometers,'  p.  46), 
and  should  be  mc^ked  on  the  instrument  for  future  reference. 

30.  If  we  require  to  adjust  two  currents  in  two  different 
measurements  so  that  they  should  be  equal  in  both  cases,  it 
is  evident  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  employed  to 
measure  them  should  in  each  case  show  the  same  deflection. 
Ini  making  the  two  measurements,  we  take  the  deflection 
obtained  by  one  current  as  the  standard,  and  then  in  making 
the  second  measurement  we  adjust  the  current  until  the  same 
deflection  is  obtnined.  Now  the  accuracy  with  which  this 
current  can  be  adjusted  depends  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
galvanometer  to  a  change  in  the  strength  of  the  current,  and 
we  have  seen  tEat  this  sensitiveness  is  at  a  maximum  when  the 
deflection  is  45°.  If,  therefore,  we  employ  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter for  such  a  test  as  that  just  mentioned,  we  should  endea- 
vour in  both  measurements  to  bring  the  needle  to  46°. 

31.  In  what  way  can  the  property  of  the  galvanometer  be 
taken  advantage  of  when  comparing  two  deflections  ? 

We  must  in  such  a  case  endeavour  to  obtain  both  deflections 
as  near  45°  as  possible.  To  do  this  we  should  have  to  get 
one  deflection  on  one  side,  and  the  other  deflection  on  the  other 
side,  of  45°.  But  then  the  question  arises,  should  we  get  the 
deflections  at  an  equal  distance  on  either  side,  or  one  closer  to 
the  45°  than  the  other,  and  if  so,  should  the  higher  or  the 
lower  deflection  be  the  closer  of  the  two  ? 

Now  a  little  consideration  will  make  it  clear  that  if  the  two 
deflections  in  question  are  taken  either  near  0°  or  90°,  they  will 
be  much  closer  together  than  if  they  were  taken  near  45°,  for 
the  reason  that  the  tangents  of  high  or  low  deflections  differ 
more  widely  from  one  another  than  do  the  tangents  of  medium 
deflections.  But  we  have  shown  that  when  deflections  are  high 
or  low,  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  current 
producing  those  deflections  has  less  effect  tnan  when  the  de- 
flections are  of  a  medium  value.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
it  is  most  advantageous  to  get  the  deflections  as  wide  apart  as 
possible. 

Let  then  tan  d°  represent  the  stronger,  and  tan  0°  the  weaker 
current,  and  let  one  current  be  n  times  as  strong  as  the  other. 
We  then  have  to  find  what  values  of  (P  and  0°  make 

e°-0° 


a  maximum,  supposing  that 

tan  e°  =  n  tan  0°. 
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If  in  the  last  inyestigation  we  substitute  0^—0^  for  8^,  0°  for  a^y 
and  n  for  -?,  we  can  see  that  in  order  to  get  the  required  result 

we  must  make 

tan0°=  ^— , 
V  n 
and,  since  tan  0°  =  n  tan  0^ 

tane°  =~=^n. 
V  n 

If  one  current  strength  is  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  other^ 
then  n  =  2  ;  consequently, 

tanG^  =  V2  =  1-41421  =  tan  64°  44'  =  tan  54f°, 
and 

tan  0°  =  j=-  =  •  70711  =  tan  35°  16'  =  tan  35i°. 

These  then  are  the  deflections  that  theoretically  it  is  best  to 
obtain  in  making  a  test  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  in  which 
one  current  is  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  the  other.  But  practi- 
cally we  may  make  the  deflections  55°  and  35^°,  as  these  are 
more  convenient  to  adjust  to,  and  tan  55°  is,  within  1',  exactly 
double  tan  35^°. 

If  we  examine  the  theoretical  deflections  54°  44' and  35°  16^ 
it  will  be  seen  that 

54°  44'  -  45°  =  9°  44', 
and 

45°  -  35°  16'  =  9°  44', 

or  in  other  words,  the  angular  deflections  on  either  side  of  45° 
are  in  this  case  the  same.  Let  us  then  see  whether  they  are  so- 
when  n  has  any  value  other  than  2. 

The  angular  deflection  between  45°  and  9°  will  be 

e°  -  45°, 
that  between  45°  and  0°, 

45°  -  0^ 

tan  ^  -  1 
now  tan  (0°  -  45°)  =  r+uiTTJ 

and  *«'»  ^^^°  —  '^°'^  -  ^  ""  *^^  ^  • 


tan  (45°  -  0°)  =         _  -^J^  ; 
^  ^  ^       1  +  tan0°' 
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but  we  knowy  since 

—  1 

tan  8^  =  jjn  and  tan  0°  =  — =, 

that 

1 

tan  0°  =  7 , 

tan  0° ' 

that  is 

1    I 

■^  tane° 

that  is 

tan  (45°  -  0°)  =  tan  (f  -  46^), 
or 

45°  -  0°  =  e°  -  45° ; 

showing  that  these  angular  deflections  are  the  same  whatever 
be  the  value  of  n. 

This  is  a  very  useful  fact,  as  it  shows  that  when  we  are 
making  a  test  in  which  two  deflections  are  involved  whose 
relative  values  are  unknown,  we  should  so  adjust  the  resist- 
ances, <&c.,  that  the  deflections  are  obtained,  as  near  as  possible, 
at  equal  distances  on  either  side  of  45°. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  using  the  Tangent  Oalvanometer. 

32.  When  a  test  is  made  in  which  only  one  deflection  is  con- 
cerned, then  that  deflection  should  be  as  near  45°  as  possible. 

If  there  are  two  deflections  to  be  dealt  with,  then  these  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  at  equal  distances  on  either  side  of  45°. 
If  one  of  these  deflections  is  to  be  double  the  other,  then  55°  and 
35j°  are  the  most  convenient  to  employ. 

33.  Although  it  is  usual  to  take  the  readings  on  the  tangent 
galvanometer,  starting  with  the  pointer  at  the  ordinary  zero, 
i.  e.  with  the  needle  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ring  or  coils, 
yet  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  this  arrangement  should 
be  adopted  ;  the  instrument  can  be  used  when  the  needle  in  its 
normal  position  makes  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  ring. 
Under  the  latter  conditions,  however,  the  current  strength  wUl 
not  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle .  of 
deflection. 
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Fio.  14. 


Let  tlie  clotted  line  A  B,  Fi^.  14,  represent  the  plane  of  the 
coils,  and  let  n  «  be  the  needle  m  its  noi-mal  position,  i.  e.  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian ;  also  let  n^  Si  be  the  position 
which  the  needle  takes  np  under  the 
inflnence  of  the  current.  L<ft  )S°  be  the 
angle  which  the  needle  makes  normally 
with  the  coils,  and  let  a°  -f-  )3°  be  the 
angle  through  which  the  needle  turns 
when  deflected  to  the  position  n^  a^. 

Draw  c  d  at  right  angles  to  n^  Si, 
making  e  fix  equal  to  ni  d;  draw  c  a  and 
d  Oi  each  at  right  angles  to  cd;  also 
(haw  »!  a  parallel  to  n  «,  and  n,  a  at 
right  angles  to  AB.  Now  since  a  n^ 
is  parallel  to  »  o,  and  a  c  parallel  to  n^  o, 
the  angle  c  a  n^  is  equal  to  the  angle  a° 
+  )8° ;  also  since  tii  aj  is  perpendicular 
to  A  o,  and  Ui  d  is  perpendicular  to  Hj  o, 
the  angle  Oi  »i  <2  is  equal  to  the  angle  a°. 
We  consequently  have 


therefore 
or 


/  =  /s  cos  a*',  and/  =  /  sin  (a°  +  /3°), 


/jCOS 


a°  = 


/sin(a°  +  ^), 
cos  a 


[A] 


COS  a 

__  ^    sin  a"  cos  /g^  +  sin  )g°  cos  a^ 

COS  a° 

=  /i  (tan  a°  COS  /3°  +  sin  ^) 

=  /,cos^(tana°  +  -?^) 
\  cos  ff/ 

=/x  COS  IT  (tan  a°  +  tan  ff"). 

so  that  cos  /S°  being  a  constant  quantity,  the  strength  of  a 
current  is  directly  proper tionnl  to  (tan  a° -[- tan  ^S®)  which  is 
the  reading  on  the  tangent  scale  (§  26)  if  the  figures  on  the  latter 

•  If  the  angle  0P  Lad  been  on  the  right  instead  of  the  left  hand  side  (as  in 
Fig.  14)  of  the  coila  AB,  the  angle  aP  stiU  being  the  angle  Aon,,  then  we 
sboold  have  had 

_  8in(a<^  -  /SO) 
/•  —  ' 


008  a^ 
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are  re-arranged  so  that  the  zero  is  at  the  division  at  which  the 
needle  points  in  its  normal  position.  Fig.  15  shows  a  scale  so 
re-arranged,  the  new  figures  being  additional  to  the  old  ones  ; 
snch  a  scale  has  been  adopted  in  the  tangent  instruments  used 
for   testing   purposes    in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 


Fig.  15. 


ApartJ  from  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  "tkew" 
method  of  using  the  tangent  galvanometer,  gives  an  increased 
range  to  the  instrument,  a  considerable  increase  of  sensitiveness 
in  the  case  of  high  deflections  is  also  obtained  by  it,  i.  e.  a  current 
which  would  move  the  needle  of  the  instrument  through  a  given 
angle  from  the  old  zero,  will  move  it  through  a  much  larger 
angle  from  the  new  or  "  skew "  zero.  This,  however,  is  only 
the  case  if  the  first  angular  deflection  in  question  (the  one  Irom 
the  old  zero)  exceeds  a  certain  value,  if  it  is  less  than  this  value, 
then  the  deflection  for  a  given  current  will  be  less  from  the 
skew  than  from  the  old  zero. 

Let  f'  be  the  angular  deflection  obtained  with  a  given  current 
when  the  needle  is  deflected  from  the  ordinary  zero,  then 

/  =  /itanr; 

but  if  the  needle  had  been  at  the  skew  zero,  then  with  the  same 
current  we  should  have  had 


8m(a°+j3°) 


COS  a 
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therefore 

COB  a 

Snppofie  we  liave  ^  =  60°,  and  suppose  the  current  to  he  of 
snch  a  strength  as  to  turn  the  needle  through  an  angle  of  120"^, 
then  m  this  case  a°  =  60%  and  we  consequently  have 

^       ^       sin  120° 
**^^=   ^^^60^' 

but  sin  120'"  =  sin  (180^  -  60°)  =  sin  60%  therefore, 

tan£°  =  ^,=  tan60°. 
COS  bO 

or 

r  =  60°; 

that  is  to  say,  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  would  have 

been  turned  when  the  zero  was  60°  to  one  side  of  zero,  would  be 

twice  what  it  would  be  if  it  had  been  deflected  from  the  ordinary 

zero.    The   relative  values  of  the  deflections,  with  a  given 

current,  from  the  ordinary  and  from  the  skew  zero,  approach 

nearer  to  an  equality  in  proportion  as  the  deflections  become 

smaller;  at  a  certain  point  they  become  equal,  and  then  the 

relative  values  become  reversed,  i.  e.  for  the  same  current  the 

deflection  &om  the  skew  zero  becomes  less  than  the  deflection 

from  the  ordinary  zero.    Let  us  determine  at  what  point  the 

deflections  from  the  two  zeros  become  the  same.     We  have  in 

this  case 

sin(a°  +  /3°)      ^       o      8intt° 

^^ o-^--^  =  tan  a°  =  ^ , 

cos  a°  cos  a 

therefore 

Bin(a°  +  /3°)  =  sina°; 

if  now  the  angle  a°  is  negative,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  angular 
deflection  from  the  skew  zero  is  less  than  the  angle  /3°,  then  we 
have 

sin  08°  -  a°)  =  sin  a°, 
or 

)3°  -  a°  =  «% 
that  is 

or 

o      )8° 
a    =  —  : 

\2  ' 
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that  is  to  say,  whatever  be  the  angle  pP  (the  angular  distanoe 
of  the  skew  from  the  ordinary  zero)  then  a  oarrent  sufficient  to 

op 

move  the  needle  a  distance  of  ~  from  the  ordinary  zero  would 
move  the  needle  the  same  distance  from  the  skew  zero.     If  the 
deflection  from  the  old  zeiv  he  less  Aan^  ,  then  the  deflection  from  • 
the  shew  zero  toiU  he  less  still,  so  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  the 
use  of  the  skew  zero  unless  the  deflections  exceed  ~  • 

From  what  has  been  proved,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  we 
make  ^  the  greater  will  be  the  deflection  obtained  with  a  given 
current,  but  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  increasing  ^8^,  for  the 
larger  we  make  the  latter  the  more  does  the  deflective  action  of 
the  coil  tend  to  act  in  a  direction  parallel  but  opposite  to  the 
earth's  magnetism,  the  consequence  being  that  the  resultant  of 
the  two  forces  is  a  comparatively  small  quantity,  and  the  friction 
of  the  pivot,  &c.,  prevents  the  needle  from  settling  down  to  the 
true  angle  representing  the  force  of  the  current.  Under  such 
conditions  large  errors  in  the  readings  may  result.  Were  it  not 
for  this  fact  the  instrument  wotild  increase  in  actual  sensitive- 
ness up  to  the  point  at  which  ^  =  90°,  at  which  point  the 
needle  would  not  move  unless  acted  upon  by  a  current  exceeding 
in  deflective  force  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism ;  when 
the  current  exceeded  this  value  the  needle  would  swing  com- 
pletely round  through  an  angle  of  180°. 

34.  What  is  the  angle  of  maximum  sensitiveness  in  the  case  of 
a  tangent  galvanometer  with  a  skew  zero  ?  Eeferring  to  page  24, 
it  is  obvious,  since  the  current  strength  is  in  proportion  to 
tan  a°  -\-  tan  )8°,  that  equation  (A)  on  the  page  referred  to 
becomes 

tan  (ai°  +  8°)  +  tan  /5^  =  ^  (tan  a\  +  tan)8°), 


or 


c, 


tan  (ai°  +  8°)  =  ^(tan  a^°  +  tan  )8°)  -  tan  /3°. 


Now  we  have  to  make  S°  a  maximum,  supposing  that  the  fore- 
going equation  holdH  good. 

Since  $°  is  to  be  a  maximum,  tan  S°  must  also  be  a  maximum. 

Now 

*      r      r^\       tan  a,° -h  tan  8°        G,  ^ 

tan(a.+  y>)  =  j_^^^o^^^  =  ^(tana, 

-f  tan  )8°)  -  tan  j8°, 
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therefore 


theiefoie 


tan  ai°  +  tan  8°  =  f^'  (tan  a^^  +  tan  )8°)  -  tan  ^=^1 

[1  -  tan  o,°  tan  8°] , 


tan  S^fl  +  ^'tan  ai°(tan  a,°  +  tan/3°)  -  tan  a^°  tan)8^1 

=  (tana,°  +  tan)8°)(g^-l), 


therefore 


tanSP  = 


(tanax°  +  tan^)(^^-l) 

c 

1  -  tan  ai°  tan  )3°  +  ^' tan  ai°  (tan  a»°  +  tan  i8°) 


1  —  tan  a°  tan  fiP  •  Ci  „ 

tan«.°  +  tan^    +^tana.. 

We  have  then  to  find  what  value  of  tan  a°  makes  this  fraction 
a  maximum,  and  this  we  shall  do  by  finding  what  value  makes 
the  denominator  of  the  fraction  a  minimum.     Let  tan  a^^  =  'a, 

tan  pP  =zhj  and  j^  =  k,  then  we  have  to  determine  what  value 

\j 

of  a  makes 

1  -  a6 


ft  nnnimnTn. 

Now 

t» 

a+6  +-a-K(a^.h) 

+  2Vk(1  +  6*)-K/c+1), 
and  this  will  be  a  minimum  when 


1  - 


a+6 


=  0, 


D 
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that  is,  when 


a  +  h  =  ^': 


0 
but  as  Ci  and  0  are  ultimately  equal,  p^ ,  that  is  k,  beooxnes 

equal  to  1,  therefore^ 


a  +  6=  V1  +  &". 

therefore 

a«  +  J»  +  2a6  =  l  +  &», 

therefore 

2a6  =  1  -  o«, 

therefore 

.       1-a* 

h  =  -TT —  • 

2a 

that  is 

tan  )8°  =  -TT-T o^  =  cot  2 

^          2  tan  tti 

or 

cot  (90°  -  )8°)  =  cot  2  ai% 

therefore 

90°  -  jff^  =»  2  a,^ 

or 

a,    =45    -2' 

Since  )8°  cannot  be  greater  than  90%  or  less  than  0^  (unless 
it  has  a  negative  value),  we  see  that  a^  must  lie  between  the 
ordinary  zero  and  45°  from  it.  In  the  case  of  a  galvanometer 
where  )8°  =  60°,  we  have 

60^ 
2 


ai°  =  45°  -  ^  =  15°, 


that  is  (60°  +  15°),  or  75°,  from  the  skew  zero. 

35.  In  order  that  a  tangent  galvanometer  when  used  in  the 
ordinary  way  may  give  accurate  results,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  the  magnetic  needle,  or  rather  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
same,  be  strictly  parallel  to  the  magnetic  plane  of  the  coils,  that 
is  to  say,  the  angle  ^  must  be  equal  to  nothing.  When  the  latter 
is  the  case,  the  angular  deflection  for  a  given  current  should 
be  the  same  to  whichever  side  of  zero  the  needle  is  deflected. 
If  it  is  found  that  these  deflections  are  different,  we  can  deter- 
mine from  the  two  results  what  is  the  magnitude  of  the  angle 
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/3°  (Pig.  14,  page  29).    Referring  to  this  figure,  let  Oj^  be  the 
angular  movement  of  the  needle  from  its  position  of  rest,  then 

or 

therefore  from  equation  (A)  (page  29),  we  can  see  that  in  this 
case 

/•  -  /        sin  e{^ 
-^' "-^"  cos  (©!*»- )^)- 

If  the  same  current  is  now  sent  in  the  reverse  direction,  and 
the  angnlar  movement  of  the  needle  from  its  position  of  rest  is 
d/,  -we  have 

therefore 

sin  $1^       ^        smOj^ 

.  cos  (di°  -  )^)  -  cos(d>°  +  ^)' 
therefore 

Bin  gi° ^ sin  e,° 

O08  V  cos  i?"  +  sin  Oi""  sin  ^      cos  ©,°  cos  )8"  -  sin  dj°  sin  ^  ' 

therefore 

cot  ei°  cos  )8°  +  sin  /3°  =  cot  ©1°  cos  jff'  -  sin  )8°, 

therefore 

cot  ©1°  +  tan  jff"  =  cot  e,**  -  tan  /T , 
that  is 

2  tan  )8°  =  cot  ©,°  -cot  ^1°, 
or 

To  make  the  instrument  read  correctly  the  graduated 
dial  plate  would  have  to  be  turned  round  through  the 
angle  /3°,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  moved  when  the 
largest  of  the  two  deflections  was  obtained ;  the  zero  point  will 
then  be  correctly  set,  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection 
taken  from  this  zero  will  represent  directly  the  current  strength. 
When  the  needle  is  provided  with  a  pointer,  the  simplest 
method  of  making  the  correction  is  to  bend  the  pointer  as  ex- 
plained in  §  27  (page  23),  until  equal  readings  are  obtained, 
with  the  same  current,  on  both  sides  of  zero. 
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3G.  A  form  of  tangent  galvanometer,  which  is  in  veiy  general 

Tise  for  lectnre  and  edncational  purposes,  is  shown  by  Fig.  16. 

This  instrumeDt  is  known  as  Qaugain't  galvanometer,  tboagh 

actually,  it  is  a  modification  by  Helmnoltz  of  the  original 

Fig.  16, 


ioBtrament  of  Gangain.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  latter,  that 
if  the  mt^^etio  needle  were  suspended,  not  at  the  centre  of  the 
coil,  but  at  a  point  on  the  axis  at  a  distance  .from  the  centre 
equal  to  half  the  radius  of  the  coil,  then  the  chief  error  due  to 
the  magnetic  needle  not  being  infinitely  short,  disappears. 
Helmholtz  improved  upon  this  arrangement  by  placing  a  second 
coil,  similar  to  the  first,  at  an  equal  distance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  magnet ;  by  this  means,  the  error  due  to  the  centre  of  the 
magnetic  needle  not  being  truely  at  the  point  indicated  by 
Gaugain,  is  got  rid  of.  In  order  that  the  ratio  between  the 
diameter  of  the  coil  to  it«  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  magnet 
may  be  preserved  with  reference  to  every  turn  of  which  the 
coil  is  composed,  these  turns  should  be  wound  on  a  conical 
surface  as  to  the  instrument  shown  by  Fig.  16.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  however,*  that  such  a  method  of  winding 
•  '  Ele-lrioity  and  Mugaetum,  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,'  Tol.  ii.  p.  318. 
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)g  quite  QBneoessary,  as  the  oonditione  may  be  satisfied  by  coils 
of  a  rectangular  section,  whicli  can  be  conBtracted  with  far 
greater  accuracy  than  coils  wound  on  an  obtuse  cone. 

Ob&oh'b  Galvarohbtks. 
37.  In  this  galvanometer,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  17,  the 
ring  instead  of  being  fixed  as  in  the  ordinary  tengent  instru- 
ment is  movable  about  an  horizontal  axis ;    by  this  meane  the 


deflectdye  action  of  the  ring  on  the  needle  can  be  reduced 
from  the  full  effect  (when  the  ring  is  in  the  usual  vertical 
position)  down  to  zero  {when  the  ring  is  in  an  horizontal  position), 
so  that  the  instrument  has  a  very  wide  range,  a  range  which 
in  practice  is  100  times  as  great  as  that  of  an  ordinary  tangent 
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Fig.  18. 


galTanometer,  thua  enabling  either  weak  or  very  powerful 

currents  to  be  measured. 

The  eflfeot  of  setting  the  ring  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical 

position  is  as  follows : — 

In  Pig.  18,  let  a  6  be  the  vertical  position  of  the  ring,  and  ai  6i, 

the  latter  when  inclined  at  an  angle  jtr°.  Draw 
ai  e  at  right  angles  to  Qi  bi,  and  Oi  a  at  right 
angles  to  a  &,  then  the  angle  coid  eqnals  the 
angle  ^°. 

Now  if  c  Oi,  that  is  /„  represents  the  mag- 
netic force  of  the  ring  when  the  latter  is 
traversed  by  a  current,  this  force  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  ring,  then  o^cZ,  that  is 
/„  will  be  the  resolved  force  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertical  a  h.    We  have  then 

•f  =  sec  ^^ 


or 


/,  =  /s  sec  ij/" ; 


that  is  to  say,  the  magnetic  force  of  the  ring 
is  equal  to  its  deflective  force  on  the  needle 
multiplied  by  the  secant  of  the  angle  at  which  the  ring  is  set. 
But  the  magnetic  force  of  the  ring  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  current  strength,  and  the  resolved  deflective  force  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  (a°) 
of  the  needle  of  the  instrument.  Hence  the  strengths  of  currents 
circulating  in  the  ring  are  directly  proportional  to  the  tangents  of 
the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  needle  multiplied  by  the  respective 
secants  of  the  angles  of  inclination  of  the  ring  ;  or  we  may  say 

0  =  tan  a^  X  sec  i//°  X  a  constant. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
instrument  can  be  used.  In  the  first  place  it  can  be  made  use  of 
as  an  ordinary  tangent  galvanometer,  the  ring  being  set  at  such 
an  angle  as  would  cau^e  the  deflections  obtained  to  be  brought 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  45^  (the  angle  of 
maximum  sensitiveness);  the  current  strengths  in  this  case 
would  of  course  be  directly  proportional  to  tne  tangents  of  the 
angles  of  deflection. 

Again,  the  ring  could  be  moved  so  that  the  same  deflection  of 
the  needle  is  obtained  with  e€U)h  current  being  measured;  in 
this  case,  the  current  strengths  will  of  course  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  secants  of  the  angles  at  which  the  ring  had  to 
be  set  in  the  different  oases.    Inasmuch  as  the  adjustment  of 
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the  position  of  the  ring  is  dependent  upon  tlie  obeervation  of 
the  movement  of  needle,  it  is  best  to  arrange  that  the  latter 
shall  point  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  angle  of  nuLTim^Tn 
sensitiveness,  i.  e.  at  45^ 

The  *^  equality  "  method  of  nsing  the  instroment  consists  in 
moving  the  ring  nntil  it  is  found  mat  the  angular  deflection  of 
the  needle,  and  the  angle  through  which  uie  ooil  has  been 
turned  are  the  same ;  in  this  case  we  get 

C  =  tan  ^°  X  sec  ^°  X  fi^  constant. 

As  only  a  single  angle  has  to  be  dealt  with  for  a  particular 
measurement,  the  products  of  tangents  and  secants  can  be  calcu- 
lated beforehand  and  embodied  in  a  table. 

In  the  ordinary  tangent  galvanometer,  the  deflective  action 
of  the  ring  acts  in  the  same  plane  as  that  in  which  the  needle 
turns ;  but  in  the  Obach  instrument,  the  deflective  force,  being 
at  an  angle  with  this  plane,  tends  to  make  the  needle  dip  when 
the  ring  is  inclined.      In  order  to  avoid  this  tendency,  the 

Fio.  19. 


arrangement  shown  by  Fig.  19  is  adopted.  The  needle  nais 
fixed  near  to  the  upper  end  of  a  thin  vertical  axle  a  6,  the  lower 
end  of  the  latter  being  provided  with  a  cylindrical  brass  weight 
10.  This  weight  offers  but  little  additional  momentum  to  the 
whole  system  round  the  vertical  axis,  whilst  the  movement 
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ronnd  tlie  horizontal  axis  is  completely  prevented.  The  alu- 
minium pointer  p  q,  is  situated  in  the  same  plane  as  the  scale ; 
the  ends  are  flattened  and  provided  with  a  fine  slit,  which  serves 
as  an  index  for  reading  the  deflectioDS ;  the  bottom  of  the  box 
in  which  the  needle  turns  being  blackened,  the  reading  can  be 
taken  without  parallax,  and  therefore  very  accurately.  The 
magnetic  needle  n «,  has  a  biconical  shape,  which  entirely  pre- 
vents the  shifting  of  the  magnetic  axis  from  its  origiDal  position, 
as  was  sometimes  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  old  broad  needles. 
Adjustments  are  provided  by  which  the  cocoon  fibre  /,  serving 
to  suspend  the  needle,  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  well  as 
accurately  centred. 

In  order  to  damp  the  oscillations  of  the  needle,  a  shalloTv, 
cylindrical  box,  about  8  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  IJ  centi- 
metres deep  is  provided;  this  box  has  two  radial  partitions 
which  can  be  slid  in  or  out;  the  axle  of  the  needle  passing 
through  the  centre  of  this  box,  carries  a  light  and  closely  fitting 
vane.  By  sliding  the  partitions  more  or  less  into  the  box, 
various  degrees  of  damping  can  be  obtained ;  and  if  they  are 
right  in,  the  motion  is  practically  dead  beat. 

The  scale  over  which  the  needle  turns  is  provided  with 
degree  and  also  with  tangent  divisions.  The  scale  fixed  to  the 
ring  enables  the  inclination  of  the  latter  to  be  read  to  i^th  of 
a  degree ;  this  scale  is  also  engraved  with  secant  divisions,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  degrees  to  secants  by 
means  of  a  table.  In  order  to  enable  the  '*  constant "  of  the 
instrument,  i.e.  the  deflection  due  to  a  given  current,  to  be 
made  the  same  at  any  place  when  the  instrument  is  being  used, 
an  auxiliary  magnet  (seen  in  the  figure)  is  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  instrument ;  this  magnet  can  be  turned  round  an  horizontal 
axis  passing  through  its  neutral  point  and  the  centre  of  the 
needle,  and  i&^at  right  angles  to  the  diameter  on  which  the 
ring  is  turned.  This  magnet  does  not  affect  the  zero  position, 
and  moreover,  if  placed  exactly  vertical  with  its  magnetic  axis, 
it  does  not  alter  the  original  constant,  which  then  only  depends 
upon  the  horizontal  terrestrial  component,  more  or  less  modified 
by  the  surroundings;  but  if  it  is  dipped,  the  horizontal 
force  acting  on  the  needle  is  either  augmented  or  diminished, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  magnet  is  turned,  and 
to  the  amount  of  dip  given. 

The  ring  of  the  instrument,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  of  gun- 
metal,  and  serves  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  strong  currents, 
whilst  fine  wire  wound  in  a  groove  in  the  ring  enables  weaker 
currents  also  to  be  measured.  The  relative  values  of  the 
deflective  actions  of  the  ring  and  of  the  fine  wire  upon  it,  are 
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80  adjusted  that  a  current  of  1  ampere  through  the  ring  gives 
exactly  the  same  deflection  as  an  electromotive  force  of  1  volt 
at  the  terminals  of  the  fine  wire. 
Since  we  have 

C  =  tan  a°  X  sec  </r°  X  a  constant 

we  can  easily  see  if  any  particular  instrument  is  properly  made 
aod  the  scales  correctly  graduated ;  for  if  we  pass  a  constant 
current  through  the  ring,  and  set  the  latter  at  different  in- 
dinations,  then  the  products  of  the  secants  of  the  angles  of 
inclination  of  the  ring  and  the  tangents  of  the  corresponding 
angles  of  deflection  obtained,  should  be  the  same  in  every  case. 

Method  of  Beading  Galvanometer  Deflections. 

38.  The  reading  of  galvanometer  deflections  requires  con- 
siderable method,  in  order  that  accurate  results  may  be  obtained 
in  making  measurements. 

Let  A  and  B  (Fig.  19a)  be  two  contiguous  division  marks  on 
the  galvanometer  scale.  Now,  by  observation,  we  can  always 
determine  without  difiBculty  whether  the  pointer  lies  exactly 


Fio.  19a. 


1 
BA 


4 
BA 


Deflection = A.     Deflections  A}.      Deflection = A}.      Deflection =A|. 

over  A  or  over  B,  or  whether  it  lies  exactly  midway  between 
the  two;  and  further,  if  it  does  not  occupy  either  of  these 
exact  positions,  we  can  judge  without  difficulty  whether  it  lies 
nearest  to  A  or  to  B.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  can 
he  certain  of  the  magnitude  of  the  deflection  within  a  quarter  of 
a  degree.  Thus,  supposing  the  pointer  stood  between  A  and  B, 
but  nearer  to  A  than  to  B,  then  we  should  call  the  deflection 
'*A^,"  and  supposing  the  deflection  was  actually  very  nearly 
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equal  to  A,  tLen  A^  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  division,  or  degree, 
too  muoh ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deflection  was  very  nearly 
equal  to  A^,  then  A^  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  division,  or  degree, 
too  little.  In  one  case  the  error  would  be  a  plus  one,  and  in  the 
other  a  minus  one,  but  in  either  case  its  maacimum  value  would 
be  J  only.  We  have,  in  fact,  the  rule  that — if  A  be  the  smaller 
of  two  contiguous  deflections  A  and  B,  then  when  the  pointer 
is  exactly  over  A,  the  deflection  should  be  called  '*  A  " ;  if  nearer 
to  A  than  to  B,  then  it  should  be  called  ^*  A^ " ;  if  exactly 
midwav  between  A  and  B,  it  should  be  called  ^*  A^ " ;  and 
lastly,  if  the  pointer  is  nearer  to  B  than  to  A,  then  the  deflection 
should  be  called  **  A| " — ;  thus,  for  example,  if  A  and  B  ^ig.  1  9a) 
were  the  57°  and  58"^  division  marks  respectively  on  the  scale ; 
then  in  case  1  the  deflection  would  be  taken  as  57°,  in  case  2 
the  deflection  would  be  taken  as  57^°;  and  again,  in  cases 
3  and  4  the  deflections  would  be  taken  as  57^°  and  57f  °  re- 
spectively. By  keeping  to  these  instructions,  then,  we  can  be 
sure  of  the  magnitude  of  a  deflection  within  ^  of  a  division  or 
degree. 

39.  If  we  are  making  a  measurement  with  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter and  we  read  from  the  degrees  scale,  and  if  we  have  two 
deflections  to  deal  with,  one  of  which  is  to  be  a  proportional 
part  of  the  other  (usually  one-half),  then  after  the  first  deflec- 
tion has  been  observed  it  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  tangent,*  and 
then  the  latter  being  divided,  say,  by  two,  the  corresponding 
deflection  is  ascertained  from  the  tangent  table ;  the  resistances, 
&c.,  are  then  adjusted  till  the  required  second  deflection  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  obtained.  If  we  find  that  the  halved  tangent 
does  not  exactly  correspond  to  a  deflection  in  the  table,  then  we 
must  take,  say,  the  nearest  deflection  hdoio  the  exact  value,  and 
then  take  care  to  adjust  so  that  the  deflection  of  the  pointer  is  a 
little  above  that  angle.    Thus  suppose  the  first  deflection  to  be 

68°,  then  the  tangent  of  58°  is  1-6003,  and  —^ —  =  -8001; 

now  the  nearest  number  below  this  in  the  table  is  *  7954,  which 
is  the  tangent  of  38^° ;  in  adjusting  the  deflection,  therefore,  we 
should  take  care  that  we  get  it  rauier  more  than  38j^°. 

Degree  of  Accarcuyg  aitainahle  in  reading  Galvanometer  Deflections. 

40.  If  the  galvanometer  scale  be  so  graduated  that  the 
number  of  divisions  of  deflection  directly  represent  the  pro- 
portionate strengths  of  the  currents  producing  those  deflections, 

•  Table  I. 
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then  an  error  of,  say  ^th  of  a  diviflion  in  d  diTisions  will 
represent  a  percentage  error,  y,  in  the  strength  of  the  current 
represented  by  d^  which  is  given  by  the  proportion 

y  :  i  :  :  100 :  d, 
or 

;^  X 100  ,  PAT 

y  =s  ? per  cent.  [A] 

d 

If,  however,  the  instrument  be  a  tangent  galvanometer  and  the 
deflection  be   read  from   the  degrees  scale,  then  an  error  of 

lo 

^**  in  (f  will  not  represent  an  error  of  "  ^  per  cent.,  for 

in  this  case  we  must  have  the  proportion 

y^  :  tan  d^°  -  tan  <r  ::  100  :  tan  (T, 
or 

(tand^   —  tan<r)100       /tan  d«°         N^aa        ^  *  ptii 
^•=  tan^r  ^  (^^^-^ -iJlOO  per  cent.  [B] 

For  example. 

If  the  deflection  d  were  46  divisions,  then  i  of  a  division  error 

(1  '  • 

i)  would  be  an  error,  y,  of 

^XlOO         ^. 
y  =  — jjj —  =  '64  per  cent. 

in  the  current  strength  represented  by  the  deflection  d;  but  if 
the  deflection  were  46°,  then  J°  error  would  be  an  error,  y^,  of 

in  the  current  strength. 

41.  In  cases  where  we  have  two  deflections  to  deal  with,  one 
of  which,  or  the  tangent  of  one  of  which,  has  to  be  4th  (usually  J) 
of  the  other,  then  after  we  have  ascertained,  as  accurately  as  we 
can  judge,  the  magnitude  of  the  first  deflection  d,  the  latter  (or 
the  tangent  of  the  latter)  is  divided  by  n,  and  then  the  resist- 
ances, &c.,  in  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer  are  adjusted 

until  the  deflection  -  f  or  the  deflection  corresponding  to ) 

is  obtained  as  accurately  as  possible.    Now  in  adjusting  to  this 
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latter  deflectioii  we  are  liable  to  make  a  plus  or  minus  error 

of  »th  of  a  diYision  or  degree  as  in  the  first  case,  and  as  - 

n 

I  or  tan— I  may  itself  contain  an  error  due  to  d  being  ";;th  of  a 
division  or  degree  wrong  in  the  first  instance,  the  new  deflection 

may  be  more  than  ;;th  of  a  division  or  degree  out.  What  then 
is  the  "  total  possible  percentage  of  error  which  may  exist  in 
the  second  deflection  "  ? 

Now  the  absolute  error  which  may  be  made  in  the  two  deflec- 
tions must  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.  - ,  but  the  ^percentage 
value  of  the  latter  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  value  of  the 
deflections ;  thus  a  \  division  error  in  50  divisions  is  a  ^  per  cent, 
error,  but  a  \  division  error  in  25  divisions  is  a  1  per  cent,  error ; 
in  fact,  if  y  be  the  percentage  error  (corresponding  to  the  absolute 

error  ~)  in  d  divisions,  then  n  y  will  be  the  percentage  error  (corre- 
sponding to  the  absolute  error  L)  in  -  divisions.  Now  if  d  con- 
tains a  percentage  error  y,  then  -  must  also  contain  a  percentage 

error  y ;  consequently  if  we  make  a  percentage  error  of  n  y  in  - 

d 
when  d  already  contains  a  percentage  error  y,  then  -  must 

contain  a  total  percentage  error,  P,  of 

r  =  y-f  ny  =  y(l  +  n)* ; 

\,  X  100 


or  since 


y  = 


we  get 


-  X  100 
r  =  =^=— (1+n).  [C] 


*  Strictlj  speaking  this  is  not  absolutely  correct,  for  it  assnmes  that  the 

second  percentage  should  be  calculated  on  -  ,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  calculated 

n 

d+  - 

on ;  but  as  1  is  small  compared  with  d,  the  consequent  error  is  small 

n  •» 

also. 
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(1)  FcT  example. 

If  d  and  ^  were  68  divisions  and  J  division,  respectively,  and 
further,  if  the  deflection  d  had  to  be  halved,  that  is,  if  n  =  2, 
then  we  ahould  get 

r  =  ^-^  X  3  =  1-3  per  cent. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  degrees  of  deflection  instead  of 
divisions,  then  in  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  we 
should  have 

To  =  ("^  -  l)lOO  +  r^^i?  -  IVOO  = 
VtancT         /  \i&nd°         ) 


iio  . ,10 


/tan  d-        tan  d.- 
where 


/tan  d-        tan  dj-         «\  ^  ^  ^  r^■^ 

(  ^  H %  -  2 )  100,  [D] 

Vtancf'  ^  tandj°         /  '^    "* 


.        ,  o      tan  d° 

tan  di    =  . 

n 

(2)  Por  example. 

If  cT,  ^^'j  and  n,  were  58®,  J®,  and  2,  respectively,  then  we 


M 

should  have 


1 • 6003 
tan<li°  =  — -—  =  '8001  (=  tan  38^^=), 

therefore 

/1-6160   ,    -8026        \,^^       ^   „ 
^•  =  (r60-03  +  -7-964-2)^^^  =  l-7percent. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  last  example  shows  the 
possible  percentage  of  error  which  may  occur  when  making  a 
halved  current  test  with  the  tangent  galvanometer  under  the 
best  possible  conditions.  Practically,  therefore,  we  may  say 
that  under  no  possible  conditions  could  the  deflection  error  in  a 
halved  current  test  be  regarded  as  being  less  than  If  per  cent. 
As  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  consider  such  tests,  other 
sources  of  error  are  met  with  which  still  further  reduce  the 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  tests  can  be  made. 

42.  Although  in  formulae  [B]  and  [D]  the  function  of  the 
deflections  has  been  taken  as  the  tangent,  yet  the  formulae  apply 
equally  well  in  cases  where  the  current  strengths  are  propor- 
tional to  any  other  function  of  the  deflections. 
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Calibration  of  Galyanometebs.* 

43.  The  deviations  in  degrees  of  the  needle  of  a  galyano- 
meter  which  is  not  of  the  tangent  form  are  not  generally  pro- 
portional to  any  simple  function  of  those  degrees,  yet  it  is  easy 
to  determine  the  relative  valaes  of  the  deflections  in  terms  of 
the  currents  which  would  produce  them,  that  is,  to  calibrate  the 
flcale.    In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  join  up  in 
circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  a  battery,  a  set  of  resistance 
•coils,  and  also  a  galvanometer,  the  values  of  whose  deflections 
are  known  (a  tangent  galvanometer,  for  example).     This  being 
done,  and  the  galvanometers  being  set  so  that  their  needles  are 
at  zero,  we  insert  sufficient  resistance  in  the  circuit  to  reduce 
the  deflection  in  one  of  the  instruments  to  1^  and  then  by 
means  of  a  '*  shunt  '*  (Chapter  lY.)  we  also  reduce  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  of  the  second  galvanometer  to  1^    We  now 
reduce  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  step  by  step  so  as  to  produce 
deflections  of  1°,  2°,  3°,  4°,  &c.,  from  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter whose  scale  is  required  to  be  calibrated.    As  each  deflec- 
tion is  obtained  we  observe  and  note  the  corresponding  deflection 
on  the  tangent  instrument.    When  the  whole  range  of  the 
«cale  (or  as  much  of  it  as  is  considered  necessary)  of  the  instru- 
ment under  calibration  has  been  gone  through,  we  can  construct 
a  table  for  use  with  it  by  writing  down  opposite  the  various 
degrees  of  deflection  the  tangents  of  the  deflections  which  were 
obtained  on  the  tangent  instrument  and  which  corresponded  to 
the  deflections  in  question.    The  table  so  constructed  would  be 
used  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  would  the  table  of  tangents 
in  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  use  including,  it  may 
be  remarked,  the  determination  of  the  percentage  value  of  an 
error  in  a  deflection.     It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  angle 
of  maoiimum  sensitiveness  would  be  the  deflection  which  was 
obtained  when  the  needle  of  the  tangent  instrument  pointed 
to  45°. 

The  Thomson  Galvanomeieb. 

44.  The  accuracy  with  which  measurements  can  be  made 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer 
employed  in  making  those  measurements.  The  Thomson  re- 
flecting galvanometer  supplies  this  requisite  sensitiveness,  and 
is  the  instrument  which  is  almost  invariably  employed  when 
great  accuracy  is  required,  and  also  when  very  high  resistances 
have  to  be  measured. 

♦  See  also  p.  76,  §  73. 
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Description. 

45.  Tlie  principle  of  the  instrument  is  that  of  employing 
a  very  light  and  small  magnetic  needle,  delicately  suspended 
within  a  large  coil  of  wire,  and  of  magnifying  its  movements 
by  means  of  a  long  index  hand  of  light.  This  index  hand  is 
obtained  by  throwing  a  beam  of  light  on  a  small  mirror  fixed 
to  the  suspended  magnetic  needle,  the  ray  being  reflected  back 
on  to  a  graduated  sc»le.  This  scale  being  placed  about  3  feet 
distant  from  the  mirror,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  small  angular 
moYement  of  the  mirror  will  cause  the  spot  of  light  reflected  on 
the  scale  to  move  a  considerable  distance  across  it. 

The  needle  being  very  small,  and  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  coil,  the  tangents  of  its  deflections  are  approxi- 
mately directly  proportional  to  ^ 
the  strengtii  oi  the  currents  S^  Fio.  20. 
producing  them.                            .i 

In  Fig.  20,  let  L  be  a  lamp 
which  throws  a  beam  upon  the 
mirror  m,  which  has  turned 
through  a  small  angle,  and  Q 
reflected  the  beam  on  the  scale  x 
at  D.  Let  d  be  the  distance 
through  which  the  beam  has 
moved  on  the  scale  from  the 
zero  point  at  L,  and  let  I  be  the  ^ 
distance  between  the  scale  and 
the  mirror.  Now  the  angle  through  which  the  beam  of  light 
tnnis  will  be  twice  the  angle  through  which  the  mirror  turns ; 
this  is  dear  if  we  suppose  the  mirror  to  have  turned  through 
45^,  when  the  reflected  beam  will  be  at  90^,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  incident  beam.    If,  then,  we  call  a  the  angle  through 

which  the  beam  of  light  turns,  --  will  be  the  angle  through 

which  the  mirror  will  have  turned.    Let  —  and  ^  be  the  two 

2  2 

angles  through  which  the  mirror  has  been  turned  by  two 

currents,  of  strengths  Ci  and  Cg  respectively,  then 


therefore 


Cj  :  Ca : :  tan  ^  :  tan  ^ ; 

2  2 


. .  Vl  +  tan'oi  -  1  .  Vl  +  tan«a.  -  1 
*       *  tan  Qi  tan  a, 

^1  -j-  tan*  being  positive,  as  the  angles  are  less  than  90°. 
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I  being  the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  mirror,  let  di  and 
dts  he  the  distances  traversed  on  the  scale  hy  the  beam  of  light, 
then 


tana,  =  ^.     tana.  =  ^, 


therefore 


a?     ,       A   .  d.* 


v^'+y-v 


■  +  ?-! 


I  I 

therefore 

Ci  :  Cj  ::  daC^F+^-O  •  <?i(V^^  +  («/ -  Z); 

when  dj  and  (2^  do  not  differ  largely,  then  we  may  take 

but  when  this  is  not  so  a  small  error  is  observable.  For 
instance,  suppose  di  =  50,  and  d^  =  300.  According  to  the  last 
formula  this  would  show  that  one  current  is  just  six  times  as 
strong  as  the  other,  but  by  the  correct  formula,  taking  I  =  1500 
divisions  (which  would  be  about  its  value),  we  find  that 

Ci :  Ca : :  300  (Vl500*  +  50«-  1500) ;  50  (^1500^  +  300"  -  1500), 

that  is 

C| :  Ca : :  250  :  1485, 

or 

Ci:C2::50:297; 

so  that  when  extreme  accuracy  is  required  we  cannot  take  the 
strengths  of  currents  as  being  exactly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  divisions  of  deflection  on  the  scale. 

The  galvanometer,  as  usually  constructed,  consists  essentially 
of  a  very  small  magnetic  needle,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  fixed  to  the  back  of  a  small  circular  mirror,  whose  diameter 
is  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  magnet.  This  mirror,  which 
is  sometimes  a  plano-convex  lens,  of  about  six  feet  focus,  is 
suspended  from  its  circumference  by  a  cocoon  fibre  devoid 
of  torsion,  the  magnetic  needle  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
fibre.  The  mirror  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  large  coil  of  wire, 
which  completely  surrounds  it,  so  that  the  needle  is  always  under 
the  influence  of  the  coil  at  whatever  angle  it  is  deflected  to. 
A  beam  of  light  from  a  lamp  placed  behind  a  screen,  about 
three  feet  distant  from  the  coil,  falls   on  the  mirror,  and  is 
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.reflected  back  on  to  a  graduated  scale  placed  just  above  the 
point  where  the  beam  emerges  from  the  lamp.  The  scale  is,  as 
we  have  before  said,  straight,  and  is  usoally  graduated  to  360 
divigionB  on  either  side  of  the  zero  point. 

It  is  not  absolutely  neoessaiT  that  the  working  zero  be  the 
middle  or  zero  point  of  tbe  eoale ;  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  adjust  the  instrument  so  that  the  reflected  beam  of  light 
sormallf  falls  near  the  end  of  the  scale ;  by  this  adjustment  an 
extreme  ranee  of  360  x  2,  or  720  diTisions  can  be  obtained. 

46.  The  ThomBon  galvanometer  is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms : 
Fig.  21  gives  a  front,  and  Fig.  21a  a  side  elevation  (with  glass 
shade,  &o.,  removed)  of  one  very  common  pattern. 


Bide  Elevation.    (Shade  removed.)    i  rail  die. 

It  consists  of  a  base  formed  of  a  round  plate  of  ebonite, 
provided  with  three  levelling  screws ;  two  spirit-levels,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  are  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  plate,  so  ^at 
the  whole  instrument  can  be  accurately  levelled  :  sometimes  one 
circular  lev^  only  is  provided,  bat  the  double  level  is  much  tbe 
best  arrangement. 

From  the  base  rise  two  brass  columns,  between  which  a  brass 
plate  is  fixed,  rounded  off  at  the  tep  and  bottom.  Against  the 
faoee  of  this  plate  are  fixed  the  coils  (e,  c,  c,  c)  of  the  instmment. 
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The  brass  plate  has  shallow  oonntersiiiks  on  its  surface  for  the 
faces  of  the  coils  to  fit  into,  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  in  their 
correct  places  without  trouble  or  danger  of  shifting.  Bound 
brass  plates  press  against  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  coils  by 
means  of  screws,  and  keep  them  firmly  in  their  places.  There 
are  two  round  holes  in  the  brass  plates  coinciding  with  the 
centre  holes  in  the  coils. 

The  coils  themselves,  which  are  four  in  number,  are  wound 
on  bobbins  of  thin  instdating  material,  the  wire  being  heaped 
up  towards  the  cheek  of  the  bobbin  which  bears  against  the 
brass  plate.  This  heaping  up  is  done  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  Sir  William  Thomson,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
TnaTimum  effect  out  of  a  minimum  quantity  of  wire.  The 
edges  of  the  coils  are  covered  with  shellac,  so  as  to  protect  the 
wire  firom  injury. 

Within  the  holes  in  the  brass  plate  are  placed  two  little 
magnets,  n  s  and  8  n*  formed  of  watch-spring  highly  magnetised ; 
they  are  connected  together  by  a  piece  of  aluminium  wire,  so  as 
to  form  an  astatic  pair  of  needles.  A  small  groove  is  cut  in  the 
brass  plate,  •  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  hole,  for  the 
aluminium  wire  to  hang  freely  in« 

An  aluminium  fan  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  lower 
needle;  this  fan  acts  as  a  damper,  and  tends  to  check  the 
oscillations  of  the  needles  and  to  bring  them  to  rest  quickly. 

In  front  of  the  top  needle  is  fixed  the  mirror.  It  is  suspended 
by  a  fibre  attached  at  its  upper  end  to  a  small  stud  which  can 
TO  raised  or  lowered  when  required ;  when  this  stud  is  pressed 
down  as  far  as  it  wiU  go  the  needles  rest  on  the  coils,  and  the 
tension  being  taken  off  the  fibre,  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking 
the  latter  by  moving  the  instrument. 

One  end  of  each  coil  is  connected  to  one  of  the  four  terminals 
in  firont  of  the  base  of  the  instrument,  the  other  ends  being 
connected  to  one  another  through  the  medium  of  the  small 
terminals  placed  midway  on  either  side  of  the  coils. 

The  connections  are  so  made,  that  when  the  two  middle 
terminals  on  the  base  of  the  instrument  are  joined  together  the 
whole  four  coils  are  in  the  circuit  of  the  two  outer  terminals,  so 
that  they  all  four  act  on  the  magnetic  needles. 

47.  As  it  is  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  couple  up  the 
four  coils  in  different  ways  so  as  to  vary  their  total  resistance, 
in  the  instruments  manufactured  by  the  Indiarubber,  Gutta- 
percha and  Telegraph  Works  Company  the  ends  of  all  the  four 

*  In  the  more  recent  instrnments  it  is  usual  to  have  several  small  ma^ets 
placed  one  above  the  other  at  a  short  distance  apart,  in  the  place  of  a  single 
msgoet. 

1  2 
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coils  are  connected  to  terminals  in  a  manner  designed  by  Messrs. 
March  Webb  and  B.  K.  Gray,  and  shown  by  Fig.  22.  This 
fignre  represents  the  base  of  one  of  these  instrnments.  Lines 
are  engraved  on  the  ebonite  base  to  show  the  routes  followed 


Fig.  22. 
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by  the  various  coils.  Arrows  also  are  engraved  alongside  the 
Imes  to  show  the  directions  in  which  the  currents  must  flow 
in  order  that  all  the  coils  may  tend  to  turn  the  galvanometer 
needle  in  the  same  direction. 

There  are  Ave  possible  ways  of  coapling  up  aS  the  coils 
together,  so  as  in  each  case  to  produce  a  different  resistance. 
The  following  will  show  the  various  methods : — 

I.  To  obtain  total  resistance  of  all  the  coils  in  series,  connect 
terminals  2  and  3,  4  and  5,  6  and  7. 
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n.  To  obtain  f  resiBtauce,  connect  tenninaU  2  and  3,  2  aiLd  5, 
7  and  6,  7  and  4 
m.  To  obtain  i  resUtanoe,  connect  terminals  2  and  3,  i  and  8, 

1  and  5,  6  and  7. 
rV,  To  obtain  -^  resiatancd,  connect  terminals  2  and  8,  1  and 
3,  4  and  5,  6  and  7. 
y.  To  obtain  ^  resistance,  connect  terminals  1  and  3,  3  and  5, 
5  and  7,  6  and  8,  4  and  6,  2  and  4. 


deferring  again  to  Fig.  21 ;  over  the  coils  a  glass  shade  is 
placed,  from  the  middle  of  the  top  of  nhich  a  brass  rod  risefl. 
A  short  piece  of  brass  tube  slides  over  this  rod,  with  a  weak 
steel  magnet,  slightly  carved,  fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.    This 


magnet  can  he  slid  np  or  down  the  rod,  or  twiBt«d  round,  as 
occasion  may  require.     For  fine  adjustments  a  tangent  screw  is 
provided,  which  turns    the  braes  rod  round,  and  with  it  the 
Uagnet. 
Figa.   23  and  24  show  modified  forms  of  the  instrument, 
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whioh,  hovever,  in  general  ainujgement  are  Bunilar  to  the 
pattern  which  1^  been  described. 

In  the  more  recent  galvanometers  mannfactnred  by  Messrs. 
£lliott  Brothers,  the  brass  plates,  which,  in  the  older  iustm- 
menta  secored  the  coils  in  their  plaoea,  are  hinged  to  the  &ame, 
whilst  the  oolls  themeelves  are  permanently  fixed  to  the  plates  ; 
by  this  arrangement  the  magnetio  needles,  with  their  mirror, 
fibre^uspension,  &o.,  attachments,  can  be  ^  at,  if  required, 
with  the  greatest  fiunlity.  Altogether  this  improTement  is  one 
of  the  most  convenient  that  has  been  made. 

About  5000  or  6000  ohms  is  nsnally  the  total  redfitanoe  of  the 
ooils  of  these  galvanometers. 

Fig.  25  shows  a  portable  reflecting  galvanometer  which  is 
T6ry  useful,  especially  for  travelling  purposes ;  the  three  1^8 
are  hinged  at  their  junction  with  the  lower  part  of  the  ooil 
frame,  so  that  they  can  be  folded  together,  and  thus  made  to 
occupy  but  little  space.  Owing  to  the  instrument  being  pro- 
vided with  but  two  coils  (one  in  front  of,  and  the  other  behind, 
the  needle}  its  sensitiveness  is  not  quite  so  great  as  that  of 
the  larger  instruments  with  four  coils,  but  for  general  purposes 
it  is  an  excellent  pieoe  of  apparatus. 


48.  We  have  said  that  the  mirror  is  sometimes  made  of  a 
plano-convex  lens.  This  is  done  so  as  to  obtain  a  sharp  image 
of  the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale.  The  width  of  the  spot  can 
be  T^^ated  by  means  of  a  brass  slider  fixed  over  the  hole  in 
the  screen,  through  which  the  beam  emerges  from  the  lamp. 

A  much  better  arrangement  than  the  spot  of  light  is  now 

firovided  with  most  instraments.    The  hole  through  which  the 
ight  emerges  is  made  round,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  with 
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a  piece  of  fine  platinum  wire  stretched  vertically  acrofls  its 
diiuneter.  A  lens  is  placed  a  little  distance  in  front  of  tliis 
hole,  between  the  scale  and  galvanometer,  so  that  a  ronnd  spot 
of  light,  with  a  thin  black  line  across  it,  is  reflected  on  the 
scale.  This  enables  readings  to  be  made  with  great  ease,  as 
the  figures  on  the  scale  can  be  very  distinctly  seen.  (The 
mirror  in  this  arrangement  may  be  a  plane  one.)  When  the 
spot  of  light  only  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  partially  illuminate 
the  scale  with  a  second  lamp.  The  general  appearance  of  a 
back  view  of  the  scale  frame  with  the  lamp  placed  in  position, 
is  shown  by  Fig.  26. 

Jacob's  Transparent  Scale. 

49.  The  position  of  the  ordinary  form  of  scale  for  the  Thomson's 
galvanometer  is  to  a  certain  extent  inconvenient,  especially  to 
near-sighted  persons.  Mr.  F.  Jacob  has  completely  remedied 
this  inconvenience  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  front  view  and 
cross  section  by  Fig.  27.  In  this  fig.  B  is  a  wooden  scale-board 
with  a  longitudinal  slot,  as  shown  at  C ;  F  is  the  paper  scale,  cut 
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SO  that  all  the  division  lines  reach  the  lower  edge ;  A  is  a  slip 
of  plane  glass  with  its  lower  half  finely  ground  from  one  end 
of  the  slip  to  the  other,  on  the  side  towards  0 :  the  scale  is  so 
placed  that  the  lower  end  of  the  division  lines  just  touches  the 
ground  part  of  the  glass  slip.  The  image  of  the  slit  with  a  fine 
wire  stretched  across  it  is  focussed  in  the  ordinary  manner  on 
the  ground  part  of  the  glass,  and  will  of  course  be  clearly  seen 
by  the  observer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale ;  as  the  line  and 
printed  divisions  are  in  the  same  plane,  there  is  no  parallax  ; 
and  a  great  increase  in  accuracy  of  reading  the  position  of  the 
hair  line  is  obtained,  owing  to  the  greater  ease  of  observing  that 
two  lines  coincide  when  end  on  to  one  another,  than  when  super- 
imposed ;  and  further,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  room  need 
not  be  darkened.  The  lamp  and  its  slit  is  placed  on  one  side 
and  reflects  the  beam  of  light  on  to  the  galvanometer  by  a 
mirror  or  total  reflection  prism,  and  by  means  of  two  long  plane 
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mirrors  the  actual  distance  between  the  galvanometer  and  scale 
is  reduced,  so  as  to  have  everything  dose  to  the  observer's  hand. 
The  scale  adopted  is  divided  into  half  millimetres,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  read  to  a  quarter  of  a  division,  and  with  a  hand 
magnifying-glass  still  further.  This  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  in  the  testing-rooms  of  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers  and 
Co.,  at  Woolwich,  and  gives  great  satisfaction. 

50.  In  the  testing-rooms  at  the  Silvertown  Tel^raph  WorkB, 
the  scales  employed  ^re  of  large  dimensions,  being  about  5  feet 
long,  and  are  set  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  galvano- 
meter. By  this  arrangement  a  greatly  magnified  image  of  the 
round  spot  of  light  with  the  black  line  across  it  is  obtained, 
and  the  divisions  on  the  scale  being  of  correspondingly  large 
dimensions,  the  readings  can  be  made  with  great  facility,  and 
with  very  little  fatigue  to  the  eye.  The  only  objection  to  the 
arrangement  is  the  space  which  it  necessarily  occupies,  but  as  it 
is  not  often  that  many  instruments  require  to  be  set  up  in  the 
same  room,  this  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account. 

To  set  up  the  OdU>anometer. 

51.  It  is  essential,  before  proceeding  to  set  up  the  instrument 
for  use,  to  see  that  the  ebonite  base  is  thoroughly  dry  and  clean, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  leakage  from  the  wires  to  interfere  with 
the  tests  taken.  Indeed,  it  is  as  well  to  place  the  galvanometer 
and  the  other  apparatus  to  be  used  on  a  large  sheet  of  ^tta- 
percha  or  ebonite,  more  especially  if  the  room  in  whicm  the 
tests  are  to  be  made  is  at  all  damp.  Sometimes  little  ebonite 
cups  are  provided  for  the  levelling  screws  of  the  instrument 
to  stand  in,  which  answers^  the  purpose  of  insulating  very 
thoroughly. 

The  instrument  should  be  set  up  on  a  very  firm  table  in  a 
basement  storey.  It  is  almost  useless  to  test  with  it  in  an  upper 
room,  as  the  least  vibration  sends  the  spot  of  light  dancingand 
vibrating  to  and  fro.  At  all  cable  works  the  instrument  is 
placed  on  a  solid  brick  table  built  on  the  earth  so  that  no 
vibration  can  possibly  affect  it. 

A  suitable  toble  being  chosen,  set  the  galvanometer  in  any 
convenient  position,  and  adjust  the  levelling  screws  until  the 
bubbles  of  the  level  or  levels  show  the  instrument  to  be  perfectly 
level. 

Now  remove  the  glass  shade,  and  gently  raise  the  stud  at  the 
top  of  the  coils  by  squeezing  the  tips  of  the  fingers  between  the 
head  of  the  stud  and  the  top  of  the  brass  plate  in  which  it  runs. 
If  the  stud  is  raised  by  a  direct  pull,  there  is  almost  a  certainty 
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of  its  ooming  np  with  a  jerk  and  breaking  the  fibre.  On  no 
account  must  the  stnd  be  twisted  round,  except  to  get  rid  of 
any  torsion  which  may  exist  in  the  fibre  when  it  has  been 
replaced  after  becoming  broken. 

The  stud  being  raised  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  mirror  to 
swing  clear  of  the  coils,  replace  the  glass  shade,  screw  the  brass 
rod  with  the  magnet,  on  to  its  top,  and  set  the  magnet  about 
half-way  up  the  rod,  the  poles  being  placed  so  as  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  magnetic  needles  north  and  south. 

The  scale  lamp  being  lighted,  place  it  in  position  on  the 
scale  stand,  the  edge  of  the  wick  being  turned  towards  the 
brass  slider  which  regulates  the  width  of  the  beam  of  light. 
Having  opened  the  slider  to  its  fall  extent,  the  scale  and  lamp 
should  be  placed  about  3  feet  from,  the  galvanometer,  so  that  it 
stands  parallel  with  the  faces  of  the  coils  and  so  that  a  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  scale  from  the  lamp-hole  will  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  galvanometer.  The  reflected  beam  of 
light  should  then  fall  fairly  on  the  scale.  If  too  high,  this 
may  be  remedied  by  propping  up  the  scale,  and  if  too  low,  by 
screwing  up  the  levelling  screws  of  the  galvanometer.  Should 
the  light  be  too  hieh  on  the  scale,  it  will  be  found  an  easier 
matter  to  prop  up  the  scale  than  to  lower  the  galvanometer  by 
means  of  the  levelling  screws. 

The  spot  of  light  should  now  be  set  at  the  zero  point  on  the 
scale  by  turning  the  regulating  magnet  by  means  of  the  screw ; 
the  spot  should  next  be  focussed,  by  advancing  or  retreating  the 
lamp  and  scale,  until  a  sharply  defined  image  is  obtained  on  the 
scale.  The  width  of  the  slit  may  then  be  diminished,  by  means  of 
the  brass  slide,  until  a  thin  line  of  light  only  is  obtained  on  the 
scale.  If  the  round  spot  of  light  with  the  line  across  it  is  used, 
the  focussing  must  be  made  so  that  the  black  line  is  sharply 
defined. 

The  position  of  the  scale  and  galvanometer  being  once  ob- 
tained, their  positions  on  the  table  may  be  marked  for  future 
occasions,  or,  at  least,  the  €ffact  distance  of  the  scale  from  the 
galvanometer  noted,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  right  without 
trouble. 

The  instrument  being  now  ready  for  use,  if  it  is  not  required 
to  be  sensitive,  place  the  regulating  magnet  low  down  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  required  to  be  sensitive,  place  it  high  up. 

52.  To  obtain  the  mcunmum  sensitiveness : — Baise  the  magnet  to 
the  top  of  the  bar,  and  then  turn  it  half  round,  so  that  its  poles 
change  places.  The  magnet  will  now  be  opposing  the  earth's 
magnetism,  and  consequently  will  tend  to  turn  the  magnetic 
needles  round.      If  the  magnet  is  at  the  top  of  the  rod,  the 
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effect  of  the  magnetiBm  of  the  earth  on  the  magnetic  needles 
will  be  more  powerful  than  the  magnetism  of  the  regulating 
magnet,  and  the  needles  will  tend  to  keep  north  and  south ;  but 
by  placing  the  regulating  magnet  lower  down,  a  point  is  reached 
where  the  earth's  magnetism  is  just  counteracted.  Under  these 
conditions  the  needles  will  stand  indifferently  in  any  position. 
By  placing  the  regulating-  magnet  about  an  inch  higher  than 
the  position  which  gives  this  exact  counteraction,  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth  will  be  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  magnets  north 
and  south,  and  consequently  the  spot  of  light  at  the  zero  on  the 
scale,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  the  magnets  free  to  be  moved 
by  a  very  slight  force.  It  will  be  notic^  with  the  regulating 
magnet  in  this  position,  that  in  order  to  get  the  spot  of  light 
at  the  zero  point,  the  magnet  must  be  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  is  required  that  the  needles  should 
move. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  adjust  the  instrument  too  sensitively, 
because  it  is  difficult  then  to  keep  the  spot  exactly  at  zero,  as 
any  slight  external  action  may  throw  it  a  degree  or  two  out. 

53.  The  presence  of  iron  near  the  instrument  is  not  prejudicial 
to  its  correct  working,  so  long  as  the  metal  remains  stationary. 
The  experimenter  should,  however,  remove  any  keys  or  knives  he 
may  have  about  him,  as  they  very  much  affect  the  galvanometer 
if  he  moves  about  much.  These  precautions  may  seem  too 
minute,  but  as  the  very  object  of  the  Thomson  galvanometer  is 
to  enable  measurements  to  be  made  with  accuracy,  all  likely 
causes  of  disturbance  should  be  avoided. 

54.  If  the  fibre  of  the  instrument  by  any  chance  gets  broken, 
the  top  front  plate  must  be  unscrewed,  when  the  coil  which  it 
secures  can  be  removed,  and  the  mirror  and  its  appendages  got 
at.  Geae  should  be  taken,  when  replacing  the  fibre,  that  only 
a  fine  thread  from  the  cocoon  silk  is  used,  or  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  instrument  will  be  much  diminished.  The  operation 
requires  care,  and  must  be  done  in  a  room  free  from  draughts. 
When  the  ends  of  the  fibre  are  passed  through  their  respective 
holes,  and  tied,  a  small  drop  of  shellac  varnish  may  be  dropped 
on  them,  which  will  prevent  their  becoming  loose. 

It  is  as  well  to  let  the  needles  remain  suspended  for  a  time, 
so  that  the  fibre  may  become  stretched  to  its  normal  length 
before  being  used.  . 

The  suspending  stud  should  always  be  pressed  down  before 
removing  the  instruments. 

55.  A  resistance  box,  containing  three  akufUa,  is  provided  with 
the  galvanometer,  of  the  values  ^th,  -g^^th,  and  ^i^th  of  the 
resistance  of  its  coils,  which  values,  as  we  shall  ^ow  in  the 
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next  chapter,  enable  ns  to  rddnce  the  BenBitiveneBB  of  the  galva- 
nometer to  its  iV*'''  tJu*"*,  and  t-oVo*^  P*'^'  reBpeotiTely. 

Fig.  28  chows  a  form  of  this  shimt.  By  inserting  a  ping  into 
one  or  other  of  the  holes,  the  required  shunt  is  inserted. 

The  numbers  are  sometimes  marked  as  iV^  Tiv^^i  ^"^ 
Y^^th,  instead  of  |th,  ^gth,  and  ^^^th,  thereby  indioating  that 


>«al 


the  particular  shunt  reduces 
the  deflections  of  the  needle  to 
that  particnlar  fraction,  bnt 
they  have  really  just  the  same 
adjustment  in  both  cases. 

The  shunts  are  Bometimee 
enclosed  in  a  round  brass  box, 
as  shown  by  Fig,  29,  which  is 
perhaps  a  more  portable  and 


el^mt  form  than  the  foregoing. 

The  two  broad  strips  of  oopper  shown  in  Fig.  28  are  nsed  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  box  with  the  galyanometer.  The 
blank  plng-hole  is  for  the  purpose  of  short-circuiting,  which 
slu>uld  always  be  done  when  the  instrument  is  not  actually 


Thomson's  DBAi>-BEiT  GiLVAHOMBiBR. 

56.  Great  inconvenience  and  lose  of  time  in  testing  often  arise 
from  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  not  settling  down  at  once 
to  the  anele  of  deflection  it  should  take  up  when  under  the 
influence  oi  a  constant  current,  but  oscillating  to  and  fro  several 
timee  before  it  finally  comes' to  rest,  and  again  acting  in  the 
same  way  when  the  current  is  taken  off  and  the  needle  returns 
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towards  the  zero  point.  Tlie  object  of  the  dead-beat  galvanometer 
is  to  avoid  these  inconvenient  oscillationB. 

Fig.  30  shows  the  arrangement  invented  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  for  effecting  this  object. 

A  is  a  brass  tube,  whose  end  a  a,  which  is  screwed,  is  closed 
by  a  piece  of  glass.    B  is  a  short  piece  of  tube,  which  is  screwed, 


a  1r 


and  whose  end  &  &  is  similarly  closed  by  a  piece  of  glass.  0  is 
a  third  short  piece  of  tube,  into  which  tne  ends  of  A  and  B 
screw.  The  length  of  this  tube  is  such  that  when  the  whole 
arrangement  is  united  together  there  is  a  very  small  space 
between  the  ends  a  a  and  &  & ;  a  small  air-tight  cell  in  fact  is 
formed. 

Hanging  midway  inside  C  is  a  mirror  m,  with  a  magnetic 
needle  fixed  to  it,  as  in  the  ordinary  Thomson  galvanometer. 
This  mirror  very  nearly  fits  inside  the  tube,  there  being  only 
just  room  for  it  to  swing  freely ;  it  is  suspended  by  a  very  short 
fibre. 

The  space  between  a  a  and  b  b,  although  very  small,  is  just 
sufiScient  to  enable  the  mirror  to  turn  through  an  angle  large 
enough  to  give  a  good  deflection  of  the  spot  of  light  on  the 
scale. 

The  complete  arrangement  is  inserted  in  the  centre  of  a  single 
galvanometer  coil,  so  that  the  mirror  occupies  the  sasae  position 
that  it  does  in  the  ordinary  galvanometer. 

Owing  to  the  air  inside  the  cell  being  so  closely  confined,  the 
violent  movement  of  the  mirror  is  checked  when  it  is  acted 
upon  by  a  current  passing  through  the  coils,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  mirror,  instead  of  overshooting  the  mark  and  then 
recoiling,  turns  with  a  gradually  decreasing  velocity  towards 
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its  final  deflection  and  ceases  to  move  when  the  latter  is 
reached.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when  the  current  is  cnt  off; 
in  this  case  the  spot  of  light  moves  hack  to  zero  and  ceases  to 
move  at  that  point. 

The  suspension  fihre  being  very  short,  the  mirror  cannot  tnm 
flo  freely  as  the  one  in  the  ordinary  galvanometer ;  its  sensitive- 
ness is  therefore  not  quite  so  great,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  for 
most  purposes  for  which  the  latter  would  be  used. 

The  fibre  is  very  easily  replaced  when  broken.  One  end 
being  attached  to  the  mirror,  the  other  is  passed  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  side  of  C,  and  is  then  drawn  sufficiently  tight 
to  suspend  the  mirror  inside  the  tube  so  that  it  does  not  touch 
the  sides,  a  drop  of  shellac  is  then  applied  to  the  hole,  which 
doees  it  and  fixes  the  fibre.  In  some  cases  the  cell  is  filled 
with  paraffin  oil,  which  still  further  tends  to  check  the  move- 
ment of  the  mirror. 

Thb  D'AfisONVAL  Deprez  Dead-beat  Galvanometer. 

67.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  instrument  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  whereas  in  almost  all  galvanometers  there  is  a  fixed  coil 
and  a  movable  magnetic  needle,  in  this  galvanometer  the  coil 
is  movable  and  the  magnet — a  massive  compound  horse-shoe 
of  steel — ^is  fixed.  Fig.  31  represents  the  instrument  itself,  as 
manufiftctured  by  P.  Jolin  &  Co.,  of  Bristol.  The  steel  magnet, 
made  of  three  thin  horse-shoes,  each  magnetised  as  strongly  as 
possible,  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  metal  base,  with  its  poles  upwards. 
Between  the  poles  hangs  the  coil,  which  is  rectangular  in  form 
and  weighs  only  a  few  grains ;  it  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  thin 
silver  wire  above  and  another  thin  silver  wire  below.  The 
coil  ia  made  by  winding  the  wire  on  a  continuous  rectangular 
frame  made  of  copper  or  silver  as  thin  as  possible ;  this  frame, 
by  the  reactive  effect  of  the  induced  currenta  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  coil  sets  up,  causes  the  latter  when  deflected  to  come 
rapidly  to  rest. 

To  reinforce  the  magnetic  field,  a  strong  compound  magnet 
of  cylindrical  shape  is  arranged  so  that  the  laminations 
are  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  so  that  its  north  pole  comes 
opposite  the  south  pole  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet ;  it  is  placed 
in  the  hollow  of  the  suspended  rectangular  coil  without 
touching  it,  and  is  firmly  fixed ;  the  coil  is  then  free  to  turn 
in  the  very  narrow  space  between  the  compound  magnet  core 
and  the  external  magnet-poles ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added 
that  this  contrivance  produces  a  very  intense  magnetic  field. 
I'he  current  is  led  in  by  one  of  the  silver  suspension-wires,  and 
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leaves  the  coil  by  the  other.  So  far  the  arranf^Bmetit  precisely 
reeembW  that  adopted  in  the  well-known  "  eiphon- recorder  "  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  invented  several  years  ago  for  the  porpose  of 
oable-signalling.     A  small  mirror  of  1  metre  focna  is  fixed 


to  the  Bospended  coil ;  a  brass  spring  at  the  bottom  keeps  the 
suspending  wires  adequately  stretched ;  and  a  screw-head  at  the 
t<^  of  the  instrument  serves  both  to  rebate  the  tension  in  the 
wires  and  to  let  the  coil  down  to  a  position  of  rest  on  the  central 
iron  (^linder,  whenever  the  galvanometer  is  to  be  dismounted 
for  removal  to  a  distant  place.  The  resistance  of  the  coU  is 
made  from  160  to  750  ohms  in  the  ordinary  patt«ro  of  instmment. 
As  there  is  no  suspended  needle,  no  external  magnetic  forces 
afiect  the  zero  of  the  instrument ;  and,  since  the  position  of  the 
ooil  is  determined  solely  by  the  elasticity  of  the  suspending 
wires  and  the  magnetic  action  of  the  fixed  magnet  on  the 
current  in  the  ooil,  it  can  be  nsed  iu  any  position,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  It  can  even  be  placed 
quite  near  to  a  dynamo-matminti.   The  intensity  of  the  magnetio 
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field  in  wMoh  the  coil  ia  situated  ia  such  th&t  vheneTer  the 
g&lTaiiomet«T-circait  is  cloeed — evea  throi^;li  a  oODsiderable 
Teeietanoe — the  motion  of  the  needle  is  dead-beat.  It  takes  lew 
than  one  second  to  oome  to  rest  at  its  final  poeitiou  of  deflection, 
and  when  it  returns  to  zero  it  does  so  with  the  most  complete 
aliaence  of  oscillationB.  Alb^ether,  the  form  of  instrnment  is 
ui  extremely  sadsfaotoiy  one. 

Tbombos's  Masdtx  Galvakoueter. 

56.  This  instntment  is  specially  conatmoted  for  ose  on  board 
ship,  where  the  rolling  of  the  Teasel  and  the  constant  movement 
of  masaee  of  iron  about  would  render  an  ordinary  reflecting 
galvanometer  quite  nselesB. 

Fig.  32  shows  a  side  view  of  this  instmment,  the  npper  part 
being  drawn  in  section. 


C  G  C  C  are  the  coils,  which  are  dmilar  in  form  to  those 
«nployed  in  the  ordinary  Thomson's  galvanometer ;  there  is, 
horever,  bat  one  set,  of  two  coils,  instead  of  two  seta  as  in  the 
Utter  inatrnmeot. 

The  mirror,  with  the  magnetic  needle  fixed  to  its  back,  ia 
itning  on  a  ooooon  fibre  in  a  braes  frame.  The  fibre  is  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  is  attached  to  a  spring,  which  draws 
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the  fibre  tight.  The  frame  slides  in  a  groove  between  the  coils, 
so  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
fibre.  A  powerful  directing  horae-shoe  magnet  (not  shown  in 
the  figure)  embraces  the  upper  parts  of  the  coils,  and  serves  to 
overpower  the  directive  effect  of  the 
Fia.  38.  earth's  magnetism.     This  latter  effect  is 

Btill  further  rendered  harmless  by  en- 
closing the  whole  system  in  a  massive 
soft-iron  case  A  A  A  A,  a  little  window 
B  being  left  through  which  the  rays  of 
light  reflected  by  the  mirror  enter  and 
return. 

For  obtaining  exact  adjustment  of 
the  spot  of  light  to  zero,  two  little 
magnets,  n  and  t,  as  broad  as  the  mirror 
magnet  is  long,  are  provided;  by  turn- 
ing the  pinion  p  these  little  magnets  can 
be  made  to  advance  or  retreat,  and  so 
act  on  the  mirror  magnet  to  make  it  turn  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  as  it  is  required. 

The  reeistanoe  of  tiiis  form  of  galvanometer  (which  is  shown 
in  general  view  by  Fig.  33)  is  usually  aa  high  as  30,000  or 
40,000  ohms. 

59.  The  angk  of  maximum  setuiiiteneg»  iu  a  Thomson  re- 
flecting galvanometer  is,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  the 
largest  deflection  we  can  obtain,  as  the  angle  of  deflection  is 
but  a  very  few  degrees  and,  consequently,  the  true  maximum 
angle  can  never  be  reached. 

60.  By  turning  the  controlling  magnet  of  the  instrument  so 
that  the  needle  is  turned  through  a  largo  angle,  the  normal  zero 
becomes  at  a  considerable  distance  off  the  scale,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  galvanometer  to  changes  in  the  current  strength 
producing  a  deflection,  can  be  made  very  great.  Thus, 
supposing  the  needle  to  be  normally  at  the  ordinary  zero,  and 
suppose  tiiat  a  current  caused  it  to  deflect  to  350  divisions,  then 
an  increase  in  the  current  of  say  I  per  cent,  would  increase  the 

deflection  to  ^-  ^  ^— ,  or,  353  ■  5 ;  that  is,  would  increase  it 

100 
3  ■  5  divisions.  If  now  the  working  zero  had  been  350  divisions 
to,  say,  the  left  of  the  ordinary  zero,  and  if  the  current  had 
been  strong  enough  to  produce  a  deflection  of  350  divisions  to 
the  right  of  the  ordinary  zero,  then  the  deflection  would  be 
equivalent  to  350  +  360,  or  700  divisions,  and  an  increase  in 
the  current  of  1  per  cen*    would  increase  the  deflection  to 
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700  X  101 


,^_       ,  or  707»  that  is  to  say,  an  increase  of  7  diyisions. 
100  '' 

11^  lastly,  the  ooDtrolling  magnet  is  tamed  so  that  the  needle 

has  a  zero  equivalent  to,  say,  2000  divisions  to  the  left  of  the 

ordinary  zero^  that  is  an  inferred  zero,  as  it  is  called,  of  2000, 

then,  if  the  needle  were  deflected  to  the  right  by  a  current 

aofSciently  strong  to  bring  the  deflection  on  the  scale,  and  to 

give  it  a  valne  of  350  to  the   right  of  the  ordinary  zero, 

the  deflection  representing  the  current  would  be  850  +  2000, 

or  2350  divisions,  and  an  increase  in  the  current  of  1  |>er  cent. 

would  increase  the  deflection  to  ^^^\qq  ^^^»  or,  2373-5,  that  is 

to  say,  an  increase  of  23  '  5  divisions.  In  actual  practice  it  is 
often  possible  to  use  an  inferred  zero  considerably  greater  than 
2000,  and  with  corresponding  advantage. 

FiouBE  OF  Mertt  of  Galvanomstebs. 

61.  The  ^  figure  of  merit "  of  any  galvanometer  may  best  be 
defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  strength  of  current  which  will 
prodnoe  one  division  or  degree  of  deflection.*  In  order  to  find 
this  current,  we  have  simply  to  join  up  the  galvanometer  in 
circuit  with  a  battery  of  a  known  electromotive  force,  and  a 
resistance  of  a  known  value,  and  then  note  the  deflection 
obtained :  from  this  we  can  easily  calculate  the  current  required 
to  produce  1  degree  of  deflection ;  thus,  for  example,  if  we  had 
a  tangent  galvanometer  which  gave  a  deflection  of  50^  with  a 
10-oell  Daniell  battery,  that  is,  with  an  electromotive  force  of 
10  volts  approximately,  there  being  in  circuit  a  total  resistance 
of  1000  ohms,  then  the  current  producing  this  deflection 
would  be 

iooo  =  '^^  ^"^P^""- 

The  current  which  would  be  required  to  produce  a  deflection  of 
1°  would  obviously  be 

•01  X  -^^^  =  •  01  X  ^^S  =  -000146  ampere; 
tan  60°  1-198  ^     ' 

conseqiiently  the  figure  of  merit  is  - — -r^^,  or,  6849. 

*  It  is  preferable  to  define  the  figure  of  merit  as  being  the  reeiprocal  of  the 
oanent  rather  than  tiie  current  itself,  inasmuch  as  by  so  doing  "we  avoid  the 
appaiently  oontradictory  statement,  that  a  galvanometer  with  a  high  flgore  of 
meat  is  one  whioh  requires  a  low  current  to  produce  a  perceptible  defleotioD* 
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Tfi  the  case  of  a  Thomaon  galvanometer,  we  have  simply  to 
divide  the  current  by  the  deflection  obtained  with  the  tatter, 
since  the  d^ections  are  approximately  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  currents  producing  them. 

If  we  require  to  determine  the  figure  of  merit  of  a  galvano- 
meter  whose  deflections  throughout  the  scale  are  not  pro- 
portiouate  to  any  ordinary  function  of  the  degrees  of  those 
deflections,  then  it  is  best  to  employ  a  sufficiently  low  electro- 
motxye  force  and  high  resistance  in  circuit  to  obtain  a  few 
degrees  of  deflection  only,  aud  then  to  divide  the  current  by  this 
number  of  degrees;  for  on  every  galvanometer  the  first  few 
degrees  of  deflection  are  almost  exactly  proportional  to  the 
currents  producing  them,  although  the  higher  deflections  are 
not  so. 

The  "  figure  of  merit "  of  a  galvanometer  has  a  considerable 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  make  electrical  measurements,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter, 

Sensitiveness  of  Galvanometers. 

62.  A  galvanometer  with  a  high  "  figure  of  merit,"  that  is,  a 
galvanometer  whose  needle  will  deflect  from  zero  with  a  very 
weak  current,  is  not  necessarily  a  highly  sensitive  instrument ; 
by  a  seMitive  galvanometer  we  mean  one  whose  needle  when  deflected 
under  the  influence  of  a  current  will  change  its  deflection  perceptibly 
with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  current  strength. 

In  many  tests  it  is  far  more  important  that  the  galvanometer 
used  be  one  of  great  sensitiveness  rather  than  one  with  a  high 
figure  of  merit.  As  a  rule  it  is  rarely  that  an  instrument  with 
a  compass  suspended  or  a  pivoted  needle  is  highly  sensitive, 
unless  indeed  the  pivoting  is  exceptionally  good.  PracticaUy, 
it  may  be  taken  that  for  high  sensitiveness  the  needle  must  be 
suspended  by  a  fine  fibre  so  that  its  movements  may  be  perfectly 
free. 

63.  In  order  to  check  the  oscillations  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  when  the  latter  is  either  deflected  under  the  influence  of 
a  current,  or  when  it  recoils  after  the  current  is  taken  off,  Mr. 
J.  Gott  suggests  that  a  small  coil  of  wire  should  be  placed  under 
the  galvanometer  in  circuit  with  a  small  battery  and  a  key,  the 
coil  being  in  such  a  position  that  when  a  current  passes  through 
it  a  deflection  of  the  needle  is  produced ;  by  a  proper  manipula- 
tion (easily  acquired)  of  the  key,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
oscillations  of  the  needle  can,  with  such  a  contrivance,  be 
ehecked  in  a  few  seconds,  and  much  time  (an  important  item  in 
some  tests)  saved. 
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64.  In  making  certain  measnremenis  we  sometimeB  find  that 
owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer,  we  are  unable 
to  obtain  a  readable  deflection,  from  the  needle  being  deflected 
np  to  the  stops.  We  may  reduce  this  sensitiveness  bv  the 
insertion  of  a  Shunt  between  the 
terminals  of  the  instrument.     This  ^*^'  ^^' 

arran^ment  is  shown  by  Fig.  34. 

If  it  is  required  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  current  which  ordi- 
narily passes  through  the  galvano- 
meter to  any  proportional  part 
of  that  current,  we  must  calculate, 
from  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, what  the  resistance  of  the 
shunt  should  be  to  effect  that 
purpose. 

Now  if  we  call  0  the  current  passing  through  the  gal- 
vanometer without  a  shunt,  then  on  introducing  the  shunt 
C  will  divide  between  the  two  resistances,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  current  going  through  the  smaller  resistance, 
and  the  smaller  portion  through  the  greater.  Thus  if  we' 
suppose  the  total  current,  which  passes  from  one  terminal 
of  the  galvanometer  to  the  other,  to  consist  of  G  4-  S  parts 

then  ^      g  of  these  parts  will  go  through  the  shunt,  and 

g 
QTTa  P*^*^  throagh  the  galvanometer;   that  is  to  say,  the 

current  going  through  the  shunt  will  be 

and  the  oomnt  going  throiigh  the  galvanometer, 

C     ^     . 

a  +  s 

F  2 
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If,  in  this  last  quantity,  we  put  S  =  G,  then  onrrent  going 
through  galvanometer  will  be 

G+G     2 

Agam,  if  we  make  S  =  tt.  onrrent  going  tluongh  galvanometer 

will  be 

G 

G  +  «:    3 

2 

OnOe  more,  if  S  be  made  equal  to  --,  current  going  through 
galvanometer  will  be 

G+l      4 

Finally,  if  S  be  made  equal  to  ,  current  going  through 

galvanometer  will  be 

G 
(,_n-l  C 


G  + 


G      -« 


n-  1 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  to  reduce  the  current  flowing 
through  the  galvanometer  to  its  -th  part,  we  must  insert  a 


n 
1 


shunt  whose  resistance  is th  part  of  the  resistance  of  the 

galvanometer. 

65.  In  many  galvanometers  three  shunts  are  provided,*  which 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  strength  of  current  flowing  through  the 
same  to  its  ^^th,  ^ih^  or  iX^th  part.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  resistances  of  the  shunts  neces- 
sary to  produce  these  results  will  have  to  be  respectively  the 
ith,  ijV^n,  and  ^^th  part  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 


♦  Page  59. 
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We  ore  thus  enabled  to  reduce  the  senflitiveness  of  the  galvano- 
meter to  any  one  of  these  three  proportions  we  wish, 

66.  Suppose  now,  in  making  a  measurement^  we  plaoed  a  re- 
sistanoe  box  for  a  shunt  between  the  terminals  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  then  adjusted  it  until  we  obtained  a  oonvenient 
deflection  for  the  purpose  we  required ;  what  deflection  should 
we  get  on  removing  the  shunt  ?  Let  us  call  C,  as  before,  the 
current  which  passes  through  the  galvanometer  when  no  shunt 
IB  inserted,  and  let  Ci  be  the  current  which  flows  through  it 
when  the  shnnt  is  inserted,  then  the  current  which  flows 
through  the  shunt  will  be 

Kow  the  two  currents  will  flow  through  the  shunt  and  galvano* 
meter  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  resistances,  that  is^ 

Ci :  0  -  Ci : :  S  :  G, 

therefore, 

^      r.       G  +  8 
C  =  Cx  X  — J- 

Or  expressed  in  word^,  we  should  say  that  the  current  which 
would  flow  through  the  galvanometer,  when  the  shunt  was 

remoTod,woTild  be  g«rf«'«^fe^  +  8hmt  ^^  ^^  utimgtk  of 

Shunt 
the  current  which  flows  when  the  shunt  is  inserted.    This  pro- 
portion is  called  the  fnuUiplying  power  of  the  shunt. 

67.  It  will  be  noticed  in  a  circuit  like  that  shown  by  Fig.  34, 
that  when  a  shunt  having  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the 
galvanometer  is  introduced  between  the  terminals  of  the  latter, 
it  will  not  exactly  halve  the  current  passing  through  the 
instrument.  If  we  used  a  tangent  galvanometer,  we  should 
find,  if  the  deflection  without  the  shunt  was  40  divisions  on 
the  tangent  scale,  the  introduction  of  the  shunt  would  not 
bring  the  deflection  down  to  20,  but  to  some  deflection  greater 
than  20.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
shnnt  reduces  the  total  resistance  in  the  batteiy  circuit,  and 
consequently  increases  the  strength  of  the  current  passing  out 
of  the  battery.  It  is  this  increased  current,  then,  which  splits 
between  the  galvanometer  and  shunt,  and  not  the  original 
current.  If  it  is  required  to  make  np  for  this  decreased 
resistance  caused  bv  the  introduction  of  the  shunt,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  in  the  battery  circuit  a  compensaUng  resistance  eqnal 
in  value  to  the  amount  by  which  the  originid  resistance  nas 
been  reduced.  Li  order  to  obtain  this,  we  must  first  consider 
the  law  of 
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The  Joint  Beristance  oftioo  or  more  ParaUd  (Xradti. 

68.  If  we  'have  seyeral  wires  whose  resistanoes  Bre 
^19  Bj,  B3. . « •  respectively,  then  oonductiyity  being  the  in- 
Terse  or  redprocal  of  resistance,  their  conductivities  may  be 

represented  by  ^-,   yt*   tt  *  -  *  *     Vlow  the  joint  conductivity 

of  any  number  of  wires  is  simply  the  snm  of  their  respective 
conductivities.  Thus,  two  wires  of  equal  conductivities,  when 
joined  parallel  to  one  another,  will  evidently  conduct  itoiee  as 
well  as  one  of  them;  and  in  like  manner,  three  wires  will 
conduct  three  times  as  well  as  one.  Similarly,  two  wires,  one 
of  which  has  a  conductivity  of  2,  will,  when  combined  with 
one  which  has,  a  conductivity  of  1,  produce  a  conductivity  of 
2  +  1  or  3,  for  this  is  simply  the  same  as  joining  up  three 
wires,  each  having  a  conductivity  of  1 ;  and  so  with  any  number 
of  wires« 

Therefore  the  joint  conductivity  of  the  several  resistances,  or 
of  the  multiple  arc  as  the  combination  is  called,  will  be 

XWi  J»2         ■'*3 

and  conductivity  being,  as  we  have  said-,  the  reciprocal  of  resist- 
ance, the  resistance  of  the  wires  will  be  the  reciprocal  of  this 
sum,  or  ^ 

w  +  pT  +  p-  +  •    •   '    • 

JKi       Jta       -^3 

That  is  to  say,  the  joint  resistance  of  any  number  of  wires  Joined 
parallel  to  one  another  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the 
reciprocals  of  their  respective  resistances. 

A  particular  case  of  these  combinations  is  that  of  the  joint 
resistance  of  two  resistances,  thus 

1  Hj  Ivq 

_L  +  1_  "  El  +  E,' 

or,  the  Joint  resistance  of  two  resistances  Joined  parallel  to  one  another 
is  equal  to  their  product  divided  by  their  sum. 

69.  Applying  the  foregoing  law,  the  resistance  between  the 
terminals  of  the  galvanometer  before  the  introduction  of  the 
shunt  being  G,  that  on  the  introduction  of  the  shunt  will  be 

Q  S 
g— ^.    Or,  ias  S  is  usually  made  some  fractional  value  of  G, 
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Bay  ihe     ^    th  part  (which  value  would  be  used  in  reducing 

ihe  fienfiitiTenefls  of  the  galyanometer  to  -th),  this  combined 
resistaiioe  will  be 


G 


G 


G 


n-  1 


»-  1 


G 


G  + 


G 


n-  1 


14 


11] 


»-  1 


The  resistance  therefore  to  be  added  to  the  battery  circuit 
will  be 

n  n  *■  -• 

w 

It  jras  required  to  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  agalvanometer, 
whose  resistance  was  100  ohms  (G),  to  ^th.  YfliAt  should  be 
the  resistance  of  the  shunt  and  of  the  compensating  resistance  ? 

Besistance  of  shunt  equals 

100  X  T J  =  26  ohms, 

and  compensating  resistance  equals 

5-1 


100  X 


s  80  ohms. 


It  would  be  as  well  if  tlie  shunt  boxes  provided 
with  galvanometers  had  compensating  resistances 
connected  with'  them,  as  calculation  would  be  con- 
siderably simplified  thereby  in  a  large  number  of 
measurements. 

Fig.  35  shows  how  a  set  of  shunts  and  compen- 
sating resistances  may  be  adapted  to  any  galvano- 
meter ;  we  will  consider  how  their  values  may  be 
detennined. 

Let  S,  Si,  S,,  be  the  shunts  which  can  be  con- 
nected to  the  galvanometer  by  inserting  plugs  at 
A,  B,  or  C. 

Let  r^,  r^  fj,  be  the  compensating  resistances, 
and  let 

♦'i  +  ♦'a  +  n  =  Rx 
''a  +  ♦*!  =  ^• 
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ra 
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Now,  what  we  have  to  do,  is  to  find  what  Talues  of  S,  Sj,  S^* 
and  r^,  rj,  r^,  are  necessary,  so  that  when  a  plug  is  introduced 
either  at  A,  B,  or  C,  the  resistance  between  D  and  E  shall 
always  be  the  same^  whilst  the  necessary  portion  of  the  current 
is  shunted  off  from  the  galvanometer. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  shunt  S  and  the  compensating 
resistance  which,  in  this  case,  will  be  B^, 

When  the  shunts  and  compensating  resistances  are  not  ia 
use,  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  of  course  G,  and  this  value  must 
always  be  preserved  between  D  and  E. 

Let  the  value  of  the  shunt  S  required  be  -th,  then  we  know 

(page  68)  that  the  resistance  of  S  necessary  to  give  this,  is 

Q 
S 


and  from  [2]  (page  71)  that  the  value  of  Bx  must  be 

E,  =  G^^,  [5] 

m 

We  next  have  to  consider  what  value  to  give  to  S^  and  B^.  • 
Let  it  be  required,  by  means  of  these  resistances,  to  reduce 

the  deflection  by  — th,  then  the  value  to  be  given  to  S^  will  be 


S  ^±±1}' 
**»     ni  -  1 ' 


to  solve  which  we  must  know  the  value  of  r^. 

Now  the  combined  resii^tance  of  the  shunt  and  G  + 1;  wo  can 
see  from  [1]  (page  71)  is 

G  +  n. 

therefore  the  value  required  to  be  given  to  Bjy  in  order  to 
preserve  the  resistance  between  D  and  E,  equal  to  G,  when  b^ 
is  connected,  will  be 

»i 
or 


B,  +  Ij  =  G!?Llli; 


«l  »»1 


[6] 
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but  fixnn  [3],  [4],  and  [6]  (rages  71  and  72) 


K,  +  ri  =  Bi  =  G!?^;  [7] 

n 


therefore,  subtracting  [7]  from  [6],  we  have 


that  is. 


or 


consequently  the  Talue  of  S^  will  be 

In  like  manner  it  could  be  shown  that  the  resistance  necessary 
to  give  to  Sa  and  r^  +  t^  to  reduce  the  deflection  to  its  -^  P*rt 
would  be 


and 


or 


n(n2  -  1)       ^ 
Finally  we  have  from  [3]  and  [6] 

To  BnnunarlBe  then, 

1 


S  =  G 


«-l' 
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S    -  g  (^  -  ^>i 
_Q(n-l)na  . 


and  for  any  otlier  shunt  S, 


The  compensating  resistances  between  the  shunts  will  be 

Gn  —  tij 
«(»i-ly 

«(«a-l) 
and  also  we  have 

.    n  +  ••2  +••••+  »V  =  ^^jrEn"' 
or 

The  {(M<  resistance  rj  beyond  the  last  shunt  will  be 

n  —  1 

r,  =  G (rj  +  ra  +  .  .  .  +  r,). 

For  example* 

It  was  required  to  provide  a  galvanometer  with  yV^^'  i^rr^^* 
and  T(nnr  shunts,  and  with  corresponding  compensating  re- 
sistances arranged  according  to  Fig.  35.  What  should  be  their 
values  ? 

We  have 

n  =  1000,    ni  =  100,    tia  =  10 ; 
therefore, 

n  -  1  =  999,    ni  -  1  =  99,    nj  -  1  =  9. 
Then 

S  =  G^  =Gx  -001001, 
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and 


g   ^  Q — 999  X  100      ^  Q       -010193, 
^  1000x99x99      ^-^    ^      ''^^ 

Sa  =  G— |??-4i^=  G  X  -123333; 
^  1000  X  9  X  9  ' 


r,  =  GjS^J:iJ?2:.Gx  -0090009, 
^  1000  X  99 

^        '  1000  X  9 

from  which 

ra  =  G  (-11  -  -0090909)  =  G  X  "1009091 ; 


also 


r,  =  G  ^-  (n  +ra)  =  G  (-999  ^  -11)  =  G  X  -889. 


If  the  resistanoe  of  the  galTanometer,  for  which  these  BbiintB 
and  compenfiating  resistanceB  are  to  be  provided,  is  5000  ohmsy 
then 


S  = 

^2   = 


5000  X 
5000  X 
5000  X 
5000  X 
5000  X 
5000  X 


•001001 
•010193 
•123333 
0090909 
1009091 
889 


5*005  ohms. 

50-965 

616-655 

45-455 

504-545 

4445-000 
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99 


99 


99 


99 


Fig.  36  Bhow8  how  an  ordinary  Thomson 
galvanometer  shunt  box  would  be  arranged 
with  oompensating  resistances. 

The  plug  hole  ~,  when  it  has  a  pltig  inserted 

in  it,  connects  the  top  left-hand  brass  block  to 
the  bottom  left-hand  block,  and  so  leaves  the 
galvanometer  connected  to  the  terminals  of 
tiie  shunt  box  without  any  additional  resist- 
ance in  its  circuit.  The  connection  between 
these  brass  blocks  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  35 
(page  71). 

70.  The  accurate  adjustment  of  ordinary  shunts  is  often  a 
somewhat  troublesome  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rical values  of  the  resistances  of  which  the  shunts  are  composed 
not  being  whole  numb^s ;  thus,  supposing  the  resistance  of  thd 


!/freal 


size 
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galvanometer  to  be  5000  ohms,  then  tlie  resistance  of  the  ^ih 
shunt  wonld  have  to  be  5000-7-9,  or  555*56;  and,  practically, 
this  oonld  not  be  adjusted  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  thaii 
one  decimal  place.  Similarly,  the  rhy^  shunt  should  have 
a  resistance  of  5000  -f-  99,  or  50  *  505,  and  the  -nrW^  shunt  a 
resistance  of  5000-7-999,  or  5*005,  both  of  which  numbers  are 
somewhat  awkward  to  adjust  exactly. 

Now  on  page  71  (equation  [1])  we  saw  that  the  combined 

resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  its  shunt  was  — ,  conse- 
quently to  adjust  the  jV^^  shunt  we  may  connect  it  to  its  gal* 
vanometer  coil,  and  adjust  it  until  the  joint  resistance  of  the 
two  becomes  equal  to  5O00  -7- 10,  or  500  ohms.  Similarly, 
^^^  T^^  shunt  would  be  adjusted  by  connecting  it  to  the 
galvanometer  coil,  and  adjusting  it  until  the  joint  resistance 
was.  found  to  be  5000  -7- 100,  or  50  ohms ;  lastly,  in  like  manner 
we  should  adjust  the  -njW^^  shunt  until  the  combined  resist- 
anoe  of  the  two  became  5000  -7-  1000,  or  5  ohms. 

71.  We  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  (page  48)  that  the 
deflections  on  the  scale  of  a  Thomson  galvanometer,  except 
when  they  are  nearly  equal,  are  not  directly  proportional  to  the 
current  strengths  which  produce  them,  and  that  to  compare 
them  a  formula  must  be  used.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the  use  of 
this  formula  we  must  adopt  some  method  of  avoiding  widely 
different  deflections.  This  we  can  do  by  using  a  variable  shunt 
for  the  galvanometer,  and  with  it  obtaining  either  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  deflections  for  all  measurements  made  in  one  set 
of  tests. 

The  graduated  scale  of  any  galvanometer,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  strengths 
of  two  or  more  currents  to  be  compared  by  different  deflectionB, 
but  is  also  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  deflection  which 
may  be  obtained  to  he  reproduced  when  required. 

72.  It  is  best  to  obtain  as  high  a  deflection  as  possible,  for 
then  not  only  will  a  slight  variation  from  the  correct  resistance 
of  the  shunt  produce  a  greater  number  of  degrees  of  variation 
from  the  deflection  required,  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  low 
deflection  was  used  (§  60,  page  64),  but  also  a  higher  resistance 
being  required  for  the  shunt,  a  greater  range  of  adjustment  is 
given  to  it. 

73.  By  the  help  of  the  points  we  have  just  considered  we  can 
graduate  or  calibrate  (§  43,  page  46)  the  scale  of  a  galvanometer. 
To  do  this,  flrst  calculate  from  the  known  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer,  the  resistance  of  shunts  required  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer  when  no 
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sbniit  18  inserted,  to  |,  ^,  ^,  |,  &c.,  the  amount  passing  when  a 
shimt  is  inserted,  then  the  reeistance  of  the  shunts  necessary  to 
reduce  the  corrent  to 

1111  Hh 

will,  as  we  have  shown,  be 

of  ihe  Tesistance  of  the  galvanometer.  Now,  as  we  have  alsa 
shown,  the  insertion  of  shunts  reduces  the  resistance  of  the 
ciicuit  in  which  the  galvanometer  is  placed ;  we  must  therefore 
also  calculate  the  resistances  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  the 
cxrcoit  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  of  resistance 
which  takes  place  when  a  shunt  is  inserted.  These  resistances 
will  be  respectively 

hhhh ^th 

of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

The  shiints  and  their  compensating  resistances  being  calcu- 
lated, to  calibTate  the  galvanometer  we  proceed  as  follows : — 

The  galvanometer,  a  resistance  box,  and  a  battery  are  joined 
up  in  circuit.  The  ^  shunt,  that  is,  the  shunt  equal  in  resist- 
ance to  the  galvanometer,  is  then  inserted,  together  with  the 
corresponding  compensating  resistance  in  the  resistance  box. 
Sufficient  resistance  is  now  added  in  the  latter  to  bring  the 
deflection  down  to,  say,  1° ;  the  shunt  and  compensating  resist- 
ance are  then  removed,  and  as  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  the 
same  as  before,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  current  passing  in 
the  circuit  now  passes  through  the  galvanometer,  the  strength 
of  current  affecting  it  is  exactly  double  that  which  deflected 
the  needle  origina&y;  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  therefore, 
now  represents  a  strength  of  current  double  that  of  the  previous 
experiment.  We  next  insert  the  ^  shunt  and  its  compensating 
resistance,  and  by  again  adjusting  the  resistance  coils,  obtain  a 
deflection  of  1^ ;  on  now  removing  the  shunt  and  compensating 
reslBtance  we  get  three  times  the  strength  of  current  passing 
through  the  galvanometer;  the  deflection  obtained  therefore 
will  represent  that  strength,  and  so  by  inserting 

i»  3"»  •  •  •  •  -th 

shunts  one  after  another,  and  repeating  the  process  described, 
we  can  get  the  deflections  corresponding  to  strengths  of  current 
equal  to  1,  2,  3,  4, .  .  .  .  n,  and  the  scale  can  be  marked  corre- 
spondingly ;  or  these  deflections  and  the  corresponding  currents 
producing  them  can  be  embodied  in  a  table,  so  that  by  referring 
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to  the  latter  we  can  at  onoe  see  the  relative  powers  of  various 
currents  giving  different  deviations  of  the  needle. 

74.  By  the  help  of  this  method  of  calibrating  a  galvanometer 
we  can  determine  its  angle  of  maximum  fenntivenesa  (§  28,  page  23). 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  obtain  various  deflections  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  with  various  shunts  and  their  corresponding  com- 
pensating resistances,  and  in  each  case  to  increase  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  slightly  bv  reducing  the  compensating  resistances 
by  the  same  amount ;  then  the  required  angle  will  be  the  one 
at  which  the  diminution  of  resistance  produced  the  greatest 
increase  of  deflection. 

75.  It  is  evident  that  if,  in  making  a  measurement,  we  want 
to  reduce*  the  deflection  of  our  galvanometer  to  a  readable 
value,  we  can  do  so,  either  by  placing  a  large  resistance  in  the 
circuit  of  the  instrument  or,  by  introducing  a  shunt  between  its 
terminals.  It  is  possible  also,  in  certain  cases,  to  produce  the 
same  effect  by  connecting  a  shunt  between  the  poles  of  the 
battery,  but  this  is  not  always  advisable,  as  it  interferes  with 
the  constancy  of  the  latter.  • 

If  the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  in  a  simple 
circuit  be  very  high  it  requires  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
resistance  in  the  circuit  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  needle,  whereas  just  the  reverse  is  the 
case  if  a  shunt  be  used  to  produce  that  effect.  This  fact  is  an 
important  one,  as  it  has  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  measurements  can  be  made. 


(    79    ) 


CHAPTEE  V. 

HSASUBEKENT  OF  GALVANOMETEB  RESISTANCE. 

Half  DsFLEcnoN  Method. 

76.  The  simplest  method  of  determining  the  resistance  of  a 
galvanometer  is  perhaps  the  one  we  have  already  given  on 
page  5  (§  8).  In  this  method  it  will  be  seen  we  joined  up  the 
galvanometer,  whose  resistance  (G)  was  required,  in  circuit 
with  a  resistance  p,  and  a  battery  of  very  low  resistance,  and 
having  obtained  a  certain  deflection  we  increased  p  to  B,  so 
that  the  current  passing  in  the  circuit  became  halved  in 
strength,  the  resistance  (G)  of  the  galvanometer  was  then 
given  by  the  formula 

G  =  R  -  2p. 

If  we  were  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
the  deflections  obtained  should  be  such  that  the  tangent  of  one 
deflection  is  half  the  tangent  of  the  other,  the  precaution 
against  having  the  deflections  too  high  or  too  low  being  duly 
taken  (§  28,  page  23). 

For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  (G)  was  to  be 
determined,  and  a  battery  whose  resistance  was  very  small,  we 
obtained  with  a  resistance  in  the  resistance  box  (as  the  set  of 
resistance  coils  is  sometimes  termed)  of  10  ohms  (p)  a  deflection 
of  58%  and  by  increasing  the  re^stance  to  120  ohms  (B)  the 
deflection  was  reduced  to  38i°  (tan  38i°  =  i  tan  68°) ;  what 
was  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  ? 

G  =  120  -  2  X  10  =  100  ohms. 

77.  In  measuring  the  resistance  of  an  ordinary  galvanometer 
by  this  method  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  what  ratio  the 
deflections  bore  to  the  current  strengths  producing  them,  so 
that  the  resistances  may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

A  convenient  arrangement  is^  to  employ  a  tangent  gal- 
vanometer of  a  known  low  resistance  in    circuit  with    the 
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galvanometer  whose  resistanoe  is  required,  and  to  take  tlie 
readings  from  the  tangent  galvanometer,  the  resistanoe  then 
obtained  from  the  formnla  will  evidently  be  the  resistanoe  of 
the  two  galvanometers  together.  If,  then,  we  subtraot  from 
this  result  the  known  resistanoe  of  the  tangent  galvanometer, 
we  get  the  resistance  we  are  tiying  to  obtain.  If  we  have  not 
a  tangent  galvanometer  at  hand,  and  if  moreover  we  cannot 
tell  what  ratio  the  deflections  bear  to  the  current  strengths 
producing  them,  we  must  of  course  employ  a  different  method 
of  testing. 

78.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  all  tests,  it  is  important  to  consider 
what  resistances  and  battery  power  should  be  employed  to 
make  the  measurements,  so  that  the  greatest  possible  accuracy 
may  be  ensured. 

If  we^mploy  very  high  resistances  to  measure  a  low  resist- 
ance, a  considerable  alteration  in  the  former  would  produce 
but  little  alteration  in  the  current  flowing  through  tne  gal- 
vanometer, for  the  electromotive  force  being  constant,  this 
current,  and  consequentlv  the  galvanometer  deflection,  is 
dependent  upon  the  total  resistance  ih  the  circuit,  and  an 
alteration  of  several  units  in  a  large  total  practically  leaves  its 
value  the  same,  but  then  a  few  units  too  much  or  too  little 
inserted  in  a  formula  may  make  the  result  appear  very  much 
greater  or  less  than  its  true  value.  Thus,  in  the  test  we  have 
been  considering,  suppose  the  battery  power  had  been  such  that 
we  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  resistance  p  =  2000  ohms, 
and  that  to  halve  the  deflection  we  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  p  to  4100  ohms  (B),  this  would  make  the  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer  to  be,  as  we  saw  before, 

G  =  4100  -  2  X  2000  =  100  ohms. 

Now,  practically,  if  the  resistance  B  had  been  made  4200 
ohms  the  deflection  woxdd  have  been  halved ;  whatever  differ- 
ence there  was  would  scarcely  be  appreciable. 

If  now  we  work  the  result  out  from  the  formula  we  get 

G  =  4200  -  2  X  2000  =  200  ohms, 

or  double  what  it  ou^ht  to  be.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the 
error  might  be  greater  than  this.  The  test,  in  fact,  would  be 
quite  useless. 

In  order  to  have  the  best  chance  of  accuracy  we  should  make 
our  resistances  as  low  as  possible,  for  then  a  small  change  or  error 
in  the  latter  produces  the  greatest  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
current,  and  consequently  also  in  the  deflection  of  tiie  galvano- 
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meter  needle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produoeR  the  smallest 
error  in  the  value  of  G,  when  the  latter  is  worked  out  from  the 
formula. 

In  order  to  make  B  as  low  as  possible  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  make  p  as  low  as  possible. 

79.  What  degree  of  accuracy  is  attainable  in  making  the  test? 
This  is  dependent  upon  the  "  total  possible  percentage  of  error 
which  may  exist  in  the  seoond  deflection  **  (§  41,  page  43).  We 
have  then  to  consider  what  error  in  the  value  of  G  the  total 
enor  in  the  seoond  deflection  will  cause. 

The  error  in  G  must  be  occasioned  by  the  value  of  B  being 
obtained  incorrectly,  this  wrong  value  of  B  being  due  to  an 
error  made  in  reading  the  magnitude  of  the  second  deflection. 
If  m.  the  formula 

G  =  E-2/» 

we  make  a  mistake  o^  say,  X\  per  cent,  in  B,  then  the  resulting 

peroentage  error,  X',  in  G  will  be  X'  =  X\  ^• 

ITow  the  accuracv  with  which  we  can  adjust  B  is  directly 
dependent  upon  tne  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust 
(G  +  B)  for  &e  latter  is  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  therefore  any  change  or  error  made 
in  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  (the  second 
deflection)  must  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  change  or 
error  made  in  (G  +  B) ;  consequently  if  we  are  liable  to 
make  an  error  of  y  per  cent,  m  the  value  of  the  seoond 
deflection,  and  an  error  of  X\  per  cent,  in  B,  then  we  must 
have 

y  :  X'l : :  B  :  G  +  B 


or 

but 

and 
therefore 

hence 


_  (G  +  B)  y . 

A   —  Aj  ^,      or,      Aj  —  '^  'S> 

6  =  E  -  2p,    or,    E  =  G  +  2p, 

„G_2(G  +  p)y. 
*E  E  • 


i'  =  2^1+5)y.  [A] 
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'For  example. 

In  meafiuring  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  in  the 
example  given  in  §  76,  page  79,  it  was  known  that  the  *' total 
possible  percentage  of  error  (y)  which  could  exist  in  the  second 
deflection  "  conld  not  exceed  1  *  7  per  cent.  (Example  2,  page  45). 
What  wonld  be  the  percentage  of  accuracy  (X')  with  which  tke 
Talue  of  G  could  be  determined  ? 

V  =  2  Tl  +  ^^  1-7  =  3-7  per  cent, 

A  single  cell  of  a  battery  is  the  lowest  electromotive  foroe 
that  can  be  practically  employed  in  making  the  test,  but  we 
may  find  that  this  one  cell  gives  too  low  a  deflection  with  the 
lowest  value  we  can  give  to  p,  that  is  0,  and  two  cells  too 
high  a  deflection ;  we  should  have,  therefore,  to  employ  two 
ceUs  and  then  increase  p  until  the  proper  deflection  is  obtained. 
Now  on  pages  80  and  81  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  best  to 
make  p  of  a  low  value,  so  that  the  deviation  of  the  needle  from 
its  correct  position,  when  E  is  not  correctly  adjusted,  may  be  as 
great  as  possible ;  but  equation  [A]  Tpase  81),  which  represents 
the  relative  values  of  the  errors  \'  ana  y,  although  it  shows  that 
the  error  X'  is  smallest  when  p  is  as  small  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  shows  that  we  gain  but  little  by  making  p  very  much 
smaller  than  G,  for  X'  is  only  twice  as  great  when  p  =  0,  as  it 
is  when  p  =  G. 

80.  Practically  we  may  say  therefore  that  the 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test 

are  to  make  p  a  fractional  value  of  G ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
tangent  galvanometer  the  two  deflections  obtained  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  55''  and  35j^''  (§  32,  p^e  28). 
Also  as  regards  the 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  deflection  of  the  galva- 
nometer needle  to  an  accuracy  of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can 

determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  aocuracy  of  2  f  1  +  ^  j  y'  per 

€ent. 

If  p  is  very  small,  then 

V  =  2y; 
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80  that  even  niider  the  best  oonditions  for  making  the  test  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  valne  of  G  could  be  determined  would 
be  only  one-half  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  deflections 
could  be  observed. 

81.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  resistance  of  the  testing 
battery  can  only  be  neglected  when  it  forms  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  resistance  in  its  circuit.  If,  then,  the  galvanometer 
to  be  measured  has  a  low  resistance,  inasmuch  as  B  will  have 
to  be  proportionately  small,  the  battery  resistance  can  no  longer 
be  ignored  without  introducing  an  error;  moreover,  if  B  is 
made  small,  its  range  of  adjustment  becomes  very  limited.  The 
test,  therefore,  is  not  suitable  for  measuring  galvanometers 
whose  resistance  consists  of  a  few  units  only. 


Fig.  87. 


Equal  Deflection  Method. 

82.  The  theory  of  this  method  is  as  follows : — The  galvano- 
meter whose  resistance  O  is  re- 
quired, a  resistance  p,  and  a  battery 
E  of  very  low  resistance,  are  joined 
tip  in  circuit,  as  shown  by  Fig.  37, 
a  shmxt  8  being  between  the  ter- 
minals of  the  galvanometer ;  a  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer  needle 
ia  produced.  Let  C  be  the  cur- 
rent flowing  out  of  the  battery, 
then 


S) 


p 


0  = 


E 


P  + 


GS 


G  +  S 


This  current  divides  into  two  parts,  one  part  going  through  S, 
and  the  other  part  through  the  galvanometer.  It  does  this  in 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  resistance  of  those  circuits,  the 
part,  C^,  going  through  the  galvanometer  being 


Cx  = 


E 


S 


ES 


P  + 


GS 


G  +  S      S(G  +  p)  +  Gp 


G  +  S 


The  shunt  S  is  now  removed ;  this  causes  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  to  be  increased.,  p  is  now  increased  to  B, 
80  that  the  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  previous  to 
the  lemoval  of  the  shunt  or,  in  other  words,  so  that  the  strength 

o  2 
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of  the  current  pafising  through  the  galvanometer  is  O^,  then 

therefore 

ES  E 


S(Q  +  p)  +  Gp     E  +  G 

By  dividiDg  both  sides  by  E  and  multiplying  up,  we  get 

SB  +  QS  =  GS  +  Sp  +  Gp; 
therefore 

Gp  =  SE-Sp, 

from  which 

G=S°  ^^ 
P 
Vcfr  escam^U, 

A  galvanometer  whose  resistance  (G)  was  required,  was 
joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  resistance  of  200  ohms  (p),  a  shunt 
of  10  ohms  (S)  being  between  the  terminals  of  the  galvano- 
meter. 

On  removing  the  shunt,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  reduce 
the  increased  deflection  to  what  it  was  originally,  to  increase  p 
to  2200  ohms  (E).  What  was  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter? 

^       ,^2200-  200      ^^^    , 
Q  =  10 =  100  ohms. 

200  V/VUliUU». 

83.  In  making  this  test  practically,  we  should  proceed  thus : — 
Join  up  the  instruments,  as  shown  by  Fig.  88,  taking  care  that 
the  two  infinity  plugs  are  firmly  in  their  places.  Plug  up  the 
three  holes  between^  and  C,  and  remove  the  necessary  plugs 
between  D  and  B.  Next  remove  plugs  from  between  D  and  E, 
80  as  to  introduce  the  resistance  p.  On  the  right-hand  key 
being  depressed  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is 
obtained.  The  galvanometer  should  be  gently  tapped  with 
the  finger  in  order  to  see  that  the  needle  is  properly  deflected 
and  is  not  sticking,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  do,  especially  when  a 
compass  suspended  needle  is  used. 

Tfie  oscillations  of  the  needle  may  be  arrested  by  a  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  key ;  slightly  raising  it  when  the  needle 
swings  under  the  influence  of  the  current  and  again  depressing 
it  when  it  recoils. 

The  needle  being  steadily  deflected,  and  the  precise  resist- 
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ance  (p)  in  the  box  noted,  the  left-hand  infinity  plug  must  be 
removed,  and  the  resistance  between  D  and  E  increased  until 
the  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first,  and  the 
lesistance  (B)  being  noted,  the  formula  is  worked  out. 


Fig.  38. 


84.  What  are  the  best  values  of  S  and  p  to  employ  in  making 
a  test  like  this?  Should  we  make  S  and  p  of  low,  high,  or 
medium  values? 

The  answer  to  these  queries  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  aconracy  with  which  the  test  can  be  made;  and  as  we 
shall  more  than  once  have  to  consider  questions  of  a  similar 
kind,  we  shall  in  the  present  instance  enter  at  some  length  into 
the  problem. 

There  are  two  quantities  whose  values  we  have  to  determine, 
viz.  S  and  p  ;  let  us  first  consider  what  S  should  be,  supposing 
B  to  be  a  given  quantity  and  p  to  vary  along  with  S. 

If  we  examine  the  formula  we  shall  see  that  if  we  make  S 
small,  then  an  error  of  one  or  two  units  in  the  correct  value  of  B 
will  make  a  much  greater  difiference  in  the  formula  than  would 
he  the  case  when  there  is  the  same  number  of  units  of  difference 
with  S  large ;  thus  to  take  a  numerical  example,  suppose  we 
had  the  following  values  in  the  formula : — 


G  =  6 


500  -  20 
20 


=  120  ohms, 


and  suppose  we  made  B  120  units  too  large,  we  should  then 

have 

^      ^620-20       ._    , 
G  =  5 ^rr =  loO  chms; 
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or  an  error  of  150  —  120  =  30  ohms.  Next  let  us  enppose  we 
had  the  following  values : — 

rt  ^«/v500  -400         ,^^     , 

400 =120  ohms, 

and  as  before  let  there  be  an  error  of  120  nnits  in  B,  we  then 
have 

^       .n^620-400      ^^, 

^-^^^^So— =  ^^^' 

or  an  error  of  264  —  120  =  144  ohms,  and  if  S  and  p  had  been 
higher  still  we  should  have  seen  that  the  error  would  have  been 
still  greater. 

To  put  the  case  in  another  way ;  in  the  last  example  lot  us 
suppose  the  error  in  B  had  been,  not  120  units,  but  25  units ; 
that  is»  make  B  =  500  +  25  =  525 ;  we  then  find  that 

n       ^o.v525-400      ^^^    , 

G  =  480 jr-T —  =  150  ohms. 

400 

The  error  in  O,  in  fact,  in  the  former  case,  whei*e  B  was 
120  units  too  large,  was  no  greater  than  it  was  in  the  latter 
case,  when  the  excess  in  the  correct  value  of  B  was  but  25  units. 
From  this  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  to 
make  S  as  small  as  possible.  Let  us,  however,  put  the  matter 
in  algebraical  form ;  thus,  let  X  be  the  error  in  G,  and  let  0 
be  the  excess  in  the  value  of  B  which  causes  this  error,  then 
we  have 


and 


P  9  9 


ii-  =  b ,    or,    p  = 


G  +  S 


3  » 


therefore  by  subtraction, 


From  this  we  see  that  with  a  constant  error  0,  made  in  B,  the 
corresponding  constant  error  X,  made  in  G,  will  be  as  small  as 
possible  when  S  is  very  small,  as  indeed  we  before  proved ;  but 
we  also  see  that  we  gain  but  little  by  making  S  a  very  small 
fractional  value  of  G,  for  the  error  would  be  only  twice  as  great 
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with  S  =  G  as  it  would  be  if  S  were  very  nearly  =  0.  It  would 
not  do,  however,  to  make  S  greater  than  G,  for  G  +  S  inoreases 
very  rapidly  by  increasing  S.  Practically,  therefore,  we  may 
say : — ^make  S  a  fractional  value  of  G. 

We  have  next  to  determine  what  is  the  best  value  to  give  io 
Pi  supposing  S  to  be  a  fixed  quantity. 

Kow  if  we  put  the  equation 


in  the  form 


«-<!->) 


we  can  see  that  whatever  value  p  has,  B  will  have  an  exactly 
proportional  corresponding  value ;  thus  to  take  the  example  we 
first  had,  viz. : 

^,       „  600-20      ^/500       A 

if  in  making  the  test  we  had  made  p  =  2  x  20  =  40,  instead  of 
20,  then  the  value  to  which  B  would  have  required  to  have  been 
adjusted  would  have  been  2  x  500  =  1000,  instead  of  500. 
Further,  if  B  had  had  this  value,  then  an  error  of  20  units  in  B 
would  have  produced  the  same  error  in  G  as  would  the  10  units 
in  the  first  case,  when  B  was  500.  At  firfit  sight  then  it  might 
•appear  that  it  would  not  matter  what  value  we  gave  to  p.  Let 
us,  however,  consider  in  what  way  the  adjustment  of  B  is 
effected. 

The  means  by  which  we  adjust  B  is  by  observing  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  seeing  whemer  we  have 
brought  it  to  the  deflection  it  had  when  p  and  S  were  the  resist- 
ances in  the  circuit ;  when  this  deflection  is  correct  we  know 
that  B  is  correct.  But  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust 
B  evidently  depends  upon  the  divergence  of  the  needle  from  its 
correct,  position  being  as  large  as  possible  when  B  is  not  exactly 
adjusted,  and  if  this  divergence  is  greater  when  we  alter  B  &om 
1000  to  1020  ohms  than  when  we  alter  it  from  500  to  510  ohms, 
then  it  is  better  so  to  arrange  the  value  of  p  that  B  shall  be 
1000  ohms. 

Or  in  other  words,  if  the  error  in  B,  corresponding  to  a  con- 
stant error  in  G,  produces  a  greater  divergence  of  the  needle 
from  its  correct  position  when  B  is  large  than  when  it  is  small* 
then  it  is  better  to  have  B  large  than  small. 
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Now  the  current  0  prodnoing  the  deflection  of  the  galvaao- 
meter  needle  is 

^  ~  B  +  G* 

and  if  we  sappoae  there  to  be  a  diminntion  —  e,  in  0,  oaxua&i  hy 
an  error  ^,  in  B,  then  we  have 

0-0=  ^ 


or 


c  =  C- 


but  we  know  that 


C  = 


E  +  ^  +  G' 

E 

E  +  <^  +  G' 

E 

B  +  <J' 


therefore 


c  = 


E 


E 


E0 


E  +  G      B  +  ^  +  G      (B  +  *  +  G)(E  +  G)' 

or,  since  ^  is  very  small, 

E<^ 

^^(B  +  Gy* 

c,  however,  represents  the  ahaolute  change  from  the  correct 
current  and  as  the  latter  is  itself  varied  by  the  value  of  B, 
what  we  require  to  know  is  the  relative  change ;  this  will  be 


which  equals 


E<^ 


e 

E 


* 


(B  +  G)»  •  B  +  G      B  +  G 


[AJ 


But  from  page  86  we  see  that  the  constant  error  X,  caused  in  G 
by  an  error  ^  in  B,  is 

_<^(G  +  S) 

^"         B        • 


or 


0  = 


XB 

G  +  6* 
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■obetitating,  then,  this  value  of  <f>,yre  get 
c  XB 


C     (G  +  SKB  +  G)     (G  +  S)(l  +  |) 


[B] 


From  this  equation  we  see  that  in  order  to  make  e  as  large  as 
possible,  we  must  make  B  as  large  as  possible ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  we  increase  c  very  little  by  making  B  much  larger  than 
G,  for  the  reason  we  gave  when  we  determined  the  ratio  which 
8  should  have  to  G. 

We  do  not  gain,  then,  anything  as  regards  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  arrangement  by  making  B  very  large,  but  we  gain  as 
regards  our  power  of  adjusting  B,  for  we  can  adjust  a  resistance 
with  a  much  closer  degree  of  accuracy  when  it  consists  of  a  large 
number,  than  when  it  consists  of  a  small  number,  of  units. 

It  is  therefore  advantageous  to  make  B  as  large  as  possible. 

Since  when  S,  G,  and  p  are  given  values,  B  must  have  a  value 
dependent  upon  them ;  and  since  we  have  determined  the  value 
we  must  give  to  S,  it  follows  that  the  value  we  should  give  to  p 
must  be  such  that  B  will  be  as  large  as  possible. 

As  we  cannot  make  B  larger  than  the  resistance  we  can 
insert  in  the  resistance  box,  we  must  not  make  p  so  large  that 
B  will  have  to  exceed  that  value. 

From  the  equation 

G=:   8 ' 

P 

we  see  that 

^  ^G+^^- 
Theoretically,  therefore,  we  must  not  make  p  larger  than  the 
value  we  can  give  to  ^       ^B. 

The  highest  resistance  we  can  practically  give  to  B  is 
10,000  ohms ;  p,  therefore,  must  not  be  larger  than  ^       ^  X 

10,000  ohms.  Thus,  if  we  use  a  shunt  whose  resistance  is  |th 
the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  we  must  not  make  p  larger 
than  ^ih  of  10,000,  that  is  1000,  ohms. 

Equation  [A]  shows  that  the  value  of  e  is  dependent  upon 
the  value  of  o,  and  that  to  make  c  large  we  should  make  S  small. 
We  previously  proved,  however,  that  there  was  another  reason 
why  8  should  be  small,  consequently  we  have  a  double  reason 
why  S  should  have  a  low  value. 
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85.  What  degree  ofcicmracy  is  attainable  in  making  the  test  ? 
This,  as  in  the  last  test,  is  dependent  upon  the  vcSue  of  the 
deflection  error.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  consider  what  error  in 
the  value  of  G  a  definite  error  in  reading  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  will  cause. 

This  we  can  determine  from  equation  [B]  (page  89).  Let  us, 
then,  in  this  equation  substitute  percentages  for  absolute  values, 
that  is  to  say,  let  us  have 


and 


then  we  get 


that  is  to  saj, 


y    ^  X'GR 

100      100  (G  +  B)  (E  +  G/ 


^■  =  0+DO+e)»-        f<^ 


For  example. 

In  measuring  the  resiBtanoe  of  the  galvanometer  in  the 
example  given  on  page  84,  it  was  known  ^at  the  possible  error 
y  in  the  current,  due  to  the  deflection  being  incorrect,  would 
not  exceed  •  88  per  cent  (Example,  page  43).  What  would  be 
the  percentage  of  accuracy  (A.^  with  which  the  value  of  G 
could  be  determined  ? 

86.  The  practical  results,  then,  that  we  have  arrived  at  from 
these  investigations  are,  that  to  obtain  the 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test : 

First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  approximately  the  value 
of  G.  Having  done  this,  insert  a  shunt  (S)  between  the  termi- 
nals of  G,  of  a  fractional  value  of  the  resistance  of  G. 

Next  join  up  p  in  circuit  with  G  and  its  shunt  S,  making  p  as 

large  as  possible,  but  not  larger  than  ^       ^  E ;  E  being  the 

highest  resistance  that  can  be  obtained. 

Insert  in  the  circuit  sufficient  battery  power  of  low  resistance 
to  bring  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  as  nearly 
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68  poflsible  to  the  angle  of  maximum  sensitivenesi  (page  23),  ad* 
justing  p,  if  necessary,  so  that  this  angular  deflection  becomes 
exact,  and  note  the  exact  value  of  p. 

Now  zemove  the  shunt  and  increase  p  to  B,  so  that  the 
increased  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Note 
B,  and  then  calculate  G  from  the  formula. 

Ponible  Degree  of  Accuracy  ciUatfuMe. 

If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection 
to  an  accuracy  of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can  determine  the  value 
of  6  to  an  accuracy  (X')  of 

If  S  is  very  small,  and  B  very  large,  then 

80  that  under  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test,  the  accu- 
xacy  with  which  the  value  of  O  could  be  determined  woxdd  be 
tlie  same  as  the  accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  the  deflection 
^otdd  be  observed. 

87.  In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  only  three  resistances  between.D  and  B  (Fig.  38)  our  choice 
of  a  shunt  is  limited  from,  this  source,  but.  these  three  will 
^woally  be  sufficient  for  most  purposes. 

B8.  The  method  we  have  described  of  makine  the  test  may 
he  modified  by  making  S  or  p  the  adjustable  resistances  instead 
<^B,  hut  in  either  of  these  cases  it  can  be  shown,  by  an  inves- 
tigation precisely  similar  to  the  one  we  have  made,  that  the 
pioper  values  of  the  resistances  should  be  those  we  have 
iiidicated. 

^^  test  could  also  be  simplified  by  msJdng  S  =  p,  in  this 
ewe  we  get 

G  =  s5^  =  B-S; 

^Qch  an^  arrangement,  however,  would  not  give  the  conditions 
for  obtaining  maximum  accuracy. 

Fahie's  Method. 

89.  If  in  the  last  test  we  make  S  the  adjustable  resistance,  and 
make  E  =  2  p,  we  get 
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that  is,  the  resistanoe  of  the  shunt  will  be  the  resistanoe  of  the 
galvanometer. 

90.  The  oonnections  for  making  the  test  with  the  set  of  Te6ist*> 
ances  shown  by  Fig.  88  would  have  to  be  so  arranged  that  the 
resistances  between  D  and  E  form  the  shunt,  and  those  between 
D  and  C  the  resiBtanoes  p  and  B«  This  arrangement,  however, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  there  being  so  few  pings  between  D  and  C,  is 
not  a  satisfactory  one,  as  some  difficulty  would  probably  be 
found  in  adjusting  the  battery  power  and  resistance  B  so  as  to 
obtain  the  deflection  of  maximum  sensitiveness.  With  two  sets 
of  resistanoe  coils,  however,  the  test  can  easily  be  made. 

As  in  the  previous  method,  it  is  best  to  make  the  resistanoe 
B  as  high  as  possible,  for  then  any  small  change  in  the  value  of 
S  produces  the  matest  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

The  poatible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  is  the  same  as  in  the 
last  test. 

91.  In  order  that  satis&otory  results  may  be  obtained  in  the 
foregoing  tests,  it  is  necessary  that  the  galvanometer  be  a  sens^ 
tive  one  y>age  66)^  otherwise  even  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy 
cannot  be  assured.  It  is  also  very  advantageous  to  arrange 
the  resistances  in  connection  with  a  key,  as  shown  b^  Fig.  39. 
The  key,  E,  it  will  be  observed,  in  its  normal  position  short 

Fig.  89. 


^Q.g  P  0  flg  0».ft.Q,(t» 


— »• 


circuits  the  right-hand  resistance  a,  so  that  p  is  the  only  re- 
sistance in  circuit;  when  however  the  key  is  depressed  the 
short  circuit  becomes  opened  and  p  consequently  becomes  in- 
creased to  B,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  shunt,  S,  becomes 
connected  to  the  galvanometer ;  in  practically  making  the  test, 
therefore,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  adjust  p  (or  S,  if  p  is  a 
fixed  quantity)  until  the  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  remains 
the  same,  whether  the  key  is  up  or  down. 

As  a  break  occurs  when  the  key  passes  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  contact,  during  which  break  a  slight  movement  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  may  take  place,  a  preferable  arrangement 
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18  that  snggested  by  Prof.  Moses  Farmer.*  The  key  in  this 
arrangeinent  (Fig.  40)  consists  of  two  levers,  L  and  {;  the 
latter  is  normally  in  contact  with  a  stud  joined  to  the  junction 


Fio.  40. 


SI 


»  P  a  g  Q.Q-ft.QiBP  0,0^ 


I 


z' >; 


a. 


of  the  two  resistances  p  and  a.  When  L  is  depressed  it  makes 
contact  with  /,  and  at  the  same  moment  moves  away  the  latter 
fiom  its  contact  stud,  thns  practically  no  break  takes  place. 


Thomson's  Method. 

92.  Join  np  the  galvanometer  g  with  resistances  a,  b,  and  d, 
and  a  battery  of  electromotive  force  E  and  resistance  r,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  41y  and  let  a  key  be  inserted  between  the  points  E 


and  B,  so  that  by  its  depression  these  points  can  be  connected 

together. 
First,  let  ns  suppose  the  key  to  be  up  and  the  points  con- 

•  *  Electrioal  BoTiew,'  Sept  24tb,  1886,  page  816. 
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sequentlj  disoonnected.  The  onrrent  C^  flowing  through  the 
galvanometer  will  then  be 

p E a  +  h 

^1-         (a  +  h)(d  +  g)^  a  +  h-i^d  +  g 
»•■+-  a  +  h  +  d  +  g 

-ria  +  b  +  d  +  g)  +  (a  +  h){d  +  gy  "-^ -" 

Next,  suppose  the  key  to  be  depressed  and  the  points  E  and  B 
thereby  to  be  connected  together,  then  the  current  (C2)  flowing 
through  the  galvanometer  will  be 

E a 


b  d  a  g         a  +  g 

-EaCh  +  d) 

ria  +  g){h  +  d)  +  ag(h  +  dy+hd{a  +  g)' 


[2] 


Further,  let  us  suppose  the  adjustment  of  the  resistances  to  be 
such  that 

Ci  =  Cj, 

we  then  get 

E  (o  +  6) 


r  (a  +  h  +  d  +  g)  +  {a  +  h)  {d  +  g) 

'Ea(b  +  d) 
r(a  +  g)(h  +  d)  +  ag  (h  +  d) +  b  d  {a  +  gy     t^] 

by  multiplying  up  and  arranging  the  quantities  we  get 

r[(a  +  h  +  g){h  +  ^a  +  hg(h  +  d)]  +  hg(a  +  h)d+[d(b  +  g) 
+  hg]ia  +  h)a^r\(a  +  b  +  g){h  +  d)a+ad{b  +  d)']  +  ad 
(a  +  b)d+(d(p  +  g)  +  bg']{a  +  b)a; 

therefore 

bg[r{b  +  d)  +  {a  +  b)d\  =  ad[rQ>  +  d)  +  {a  +  b)d\; 

that  is, 

ad  =  bg^     or,     ^  = -=-. 

0 

A  great  advantage  of  this  test  is  the  fact  of  its  being  entirely 
independent  of  the  battery  resistance.  It  is  also  very  easily 
made,  as  must  be  evident. 
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In  making  the  test  practically,  the  connections  would  be 
made  as  shown  by  Fig.  42.  The  terminals  E  and  Bi  would  be 
joined  by  a  short  piece  of  thick  wire.  The  other  connections 
are  obvions. 


Fig.  42. 


The  leftr-hand  key  (which  is  not  shown  in  the  theoretical 
figure)  being  first  depressed  and  then  kept  permanently  down, 
the  right-hand  key  mnst  be  alternately  depressed  and  raised, 
the  resistance  d,  that  is  the  resistance  between  A  and  E,  being 
at  the  same  time  adjusted  until  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  remains  the  same  whether  the  key  is  up  or 
down. 

33.  We  will  now  determine  the  best  arrangement  of  resist- 
ances for  making  the  test. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  suppose  that  in  the  equation 


9  = 


ad 


^^l^fiite  is  a  small  but  constant  error  in  g^  caused  by  a  correspond- 
ing error  in  one  of  [the  other  quantities,  let  us  say  d,  and  then 
find  what  values  of  d  and  say,  a,  will  cause  the  alteration  of  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  produced  on  raising  and 
depressing  the  key,  to  be  as  large  as  possible. 

liet  \  be  the  dififerenoe  between  the  exact  value  of  g  and  the 
value  given  it  by  the  formula  when  we  have  d  too  large,  and 
let  the  increased  value  ofdhedi. 

We  then  have 


(7  +  X  = 


a  6 1 
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therefore 

We  next  have  to  determine  what  the  alteration  in  the  strength 
of  the  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer,  produced  bj 
raising  and  depressing  the  key,  is  equal  to. 

If  in  either  equation  [1]  or  equation  [2]  (page  94)  we  pat  h  g 

CL  d 

equal  to  ad,  orb  equal  to  — ,  then  the  resulting  equation  will 

■/ 
give  the  current,  G,  which  would  flow  through  the  galvanometer 

when  the  adjustment  is  exact ;  by  doing  this  we  get 

C= ^ 

r(g+a)+a(d+g) 

When  the  adjustment  is  not  exact,  the  currents  produced  on 
raising  and  depressing  the  key  will  be  obtained  by  equations 
[1]  and  [2j  (page  94),  and  the  difference  between  these  two  cur- 
rents relative  to  the  current  produced  when  exact  equilibrium  is 
obtained  will  give  the  relative  current  producing  the  altera- 
tion in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle ;  hence  we  find 

0      ""  I 

r(g  +  a)  +  a(d+g)i a(di  +  h)     

a  I  r(di+h)(g+a)  +  d[b(jg+a)  +ga(di+b) 

b  +  a 1 

.    r(d,+g  +  b  +  a)  +  {d^  +  g)(b  +  a)f- 

{ad^^bg)  {r(d,  +  b)  +  d,(b  +  a)]  {r(a  +  g)  +  a(d  +  g) } 
a[r{d^+g-\-b+a)+{d^+g)  (6+a) }  {T{d^+b){g+a)+d^b{g+a)+ga{d^+bJ 

but  since  a  d^  is  very  nearly  equal  to  6  ^,  we  may  without 
sensible  error  put  ad^  =  ad  =  bg,Qrb  =  — ,  except  where  dif- 
ferences  are  concerned ;  in  which  case  we  get 

Cj-Ci  g(nd^'-bg)     _ 


C  a(a  +  g)(jS[  +  g)' 

.g      d 
and  since  ad^—bg  +  bX,  and  -  =  •=-,  we  get 

a      0 
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c  —  c 

From  this  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  make  —^ — ^  as  large 

as  possible,  we  mnst  make  d  as  large,  and  a  as  small,  as  possible. 

C   —  C 
It  is  evident  cJso  that,  as  regards  increasing     ^    — -,  it  is 

useless  making  d  very  much  larger,  or  a  very  mncli  smaller, 
than,^.  If  we  make  d  about  ten  times  as  large,  and  a  ten  times 
as  small,  as  g,  we  shall  have  good  conditions  for  ensuring  accu- 
racy, though  as  regards  our  power  of  c^djustment,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  make  d  larger  still  if  possible. 
From  the  equation 

hg  =  ad 

we  see  that  g  being  a  fixed  quantity,  and  a  as  small  as  possible,  we 
can  make  d  as  large  as  we  like  by  making  h  as  large  as  possible. 

94.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  that  when  a  is  small  and  d  and  h 
large,  we  have  the  battery  connecting  the  junction  of  the  two 
greater  with  the  junction  of  the  two  lesser  resistances. 

95.  What  degree  of  accurctcy  is  attainable  in  making  the  test  ? 
This  we  can  determine  from  equation  [A].  Let  us  then,  in  the 
latter,  substitute  percentagea  for  absolute  values,  that  is,  let 

C.-C..j^ofO,    or.    «^.  =  i 

and  let 


then  we  get 


^9 


100 


that  is. 


100  (a  +  g)  (l  +  ij 


For  example. 

In  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  by  the  fore- 
going method,  the  values  of  a,  6,  and  d  were  10,  100,  and  300 
ohms  respectively.  What  was  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  what  was  the  possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  ? 
The  smallest  change  in  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection 
which  it  was  possible  to  observe,*  was  *88  per  cent.  (§  40 
page  42). 

*  This  is  Bynonyinoiifl  with  ^  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  yaloe 
<of  the  galYanometer  deflection  can  be  read  "  (page  42). 

H 
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10  X  300        „^    ^ 
g  =  — z^ —  =  30  ohms. 

To  sma  np,  we  have 

Be^t  Conditions  for  making  iJie  Test. 

96w  Make  a  not  greater  than  y^th  of  g,  and  malse  5  not  less 
than  ten  times  as  great  as  g^  and  preferably  as  much  higher 
than  g  as  possible,  but  not  of  such  a  high  value  that  d,  when 
exactlj  adjusted,  has  to  exceed  all  the  resistance  we  can  insert 
between  D  and  E  (Fig.  42,  page  95). 

Adjust  d  approximately,  and  then  if  necessary  adjust  the 
battery  power^  so  that  the  final  deflection  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  maximum  sensitiveness,  and  then,  having  exactly  ad* 
justed  df  oaloulate  g  from  the  formula. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  we  can  read  the  galvanometer  deflection  to  an  accuracy 
of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can  determine  the  value  of  ^  to  an  aoou- 
racy  (X')  of 


'  =  (^"*"^)0+5)^'P^'''^''*- 


g^ 

If  a  is  small  and  d  large,  then  we  get 

v  =  y, 

so  that  under  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test,  the  aoca- 
racy  with  which  the  value  of  G  could  be  determined  would  be 
the  same  as  the  accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  a  change  in 
the  deflection  could  be  observed. 

97.  In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test  with  the  set  of 
•resistance  coils  shown  by  Fig.  42  (page  95),  the  lowest  value 
we  could  give  to  a  would  be  10  units,  unless  we  improvised  a 
lesistance  of  less  value,  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  do. 

Thomson's  Method  wrrn  a  Slide  Wire  Resistance. 

99.  The  foregoing  test  is  sometimes  made  by  having  a-\-h^9k 
slide  wire  resistance  (§  18,  page  15)  d  being  a  fixed  resistance ; 
in  this  case  the  slide  would  be  moved  along  between  A  and  C, 
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until  the  point  is  fonnd  at  whioh  the  depression  and  raismg  of 
the  key  makes  no  alteration  in  the  permanent  defleotion  of  the 
galvanometer  needle. 
As  in  the  equation 

ad 

£  is  mexely  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  into  which  the  total 
o 

leidstance  a  -|-  6  is  divided,  and  as  the  resistanoes  are  directlj 

proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  wire  on  either  side  of  the 

slide,  it  is  sufficient  for  a  and  6  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 

divisions  into  which  the  length  of  wire  is  divided. 

Kow  as  the  total  length,  k^  of  the  slide  wire  is  constant,  that 

is  as 

a-^-h  ss  kf    or,    6  =  A;  —  ^ 

therefore  we  must  have 

k  is  usually  divided  into  1000  divisions,  hence 

^  "  ^  UOOO  -  a} 

For  example. 

In  the  foregoing  test,  equilibrinm  was  produced  when  d  was 
1  ohm,  and  a,  450  divisions ;  what  was  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer? 

/       460       \       450        ^^    ^ 
^  =  Hl000-450)  =  550='^^"^°^- 

99.  The  best  candiHons  for  making  the  teat  in  the  case  where  a 
slide  wire  is  used,  are  generally  similar  to  those  in  the  previous 
case,  that  is  to  say,  we  should  require  to  have  a  small  and  d 
large. 

Now,  the  total  resistance  of  a  +  hin  the  case  of  a  slide  wire 
would,  under  most  conditions  met  with  in  actual  practice,  be 
small  compared  with  g;  consequently  a  would  be  small  also. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  would  not  signify  what  were  the 
relative  values  of  a  and  h  in  making  the  test.  But  in  order  to 
make  d  large,  it  is  obvious  that  a  must  be  small  compared  with 
h ;  thus,  if  (2  is  to  be  10  times  ^,  then  a  must  be  10  times  h.  In 
the  first  case,  when  the  test  was  made  by  adjusting  d,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  although  there  is  an  advantage  in  making  d 

H  2        . 
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as  large  as  poflsible,  in  so  far  that  by  so  doing  the  rang:e  of  ad- 
justment is  made  large,  yet  as  regards  the  general  sensitiveness 
of  the  whole  arrangement,  there  is  little,  if  any,  advantage  in 
making  d  greater  than  abont  10  times  g.  In  the  case  of  the 
slide  wire,  where  d  is  not  the  adjustable  resistance,  there  is  an 
actual  disadvantage  in  making  d  excessively  large,  for  the 
reason  that,  if  we  do  so,  we  make  a  correspondingly  smaller 
than  h  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  error  in  g  (when  worked 

out  by  the  formula  g  =  -r- j  produced  by  the  value  of  a  being, 

say,  1  scale  division  out,  becomes  comparatively  large.  Thus, 
if  the  slide  wire  scale  were  graduated  into  1000  divisions  (which 
is  usually  the  case),  it  is  clear  that  if  the  slider  stood  at,  say,  the 
"  lO  "  division  mark  on  the  scale,  then  an  alteration  or  a  mistake 
of  1  division  would  mean  a  change  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  a,  whilst  if  the  slider  stood  at  "  100,"  then  a  change  of  1 
division  would  only  mean  a  1  per  cent,  change  in  the  value  of  a. 
The  change  in  a  corresponding  to  a  movement  of  1  division, 
would  obviously  be  less  if  the  slider  were  near  the  centre  of  the 
scale,  that  is,  near  the  "  600  "  division  mark,  but  in  this  case  the 
increase  in  the  range  of  adjustment  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  reduced  sensitiveness  of  the  arrangement. 

The  possible  degree  of  accuracy  aitainahle  in  making  the  test 
would  be  as  follows : — 

Let  there  be  an  error  X  in  </,  caused  by  the  slider  being  & 
divisions  out  of  correct  adjustment,  then  we  have 

g  +  ^  =  HlOO0-"^J+8)) 
or 

^"      Vl000-(a  +  8)/      ^  Ll000-(a+d)     1000 -«J 

d 1000  8 


(1000  -  ay 

since  8  is  very  smalL  xv  x  •    x 

If  we  put  percentages  instead  of  absolute  valuee,  that  is  to 

say,  if  we  have 

^  =  Too  ^^^  =   100  ^  ^  UoO-a> 

then  we  get 

1000008  . 

X'  =  — T-TT-z T  P^r  cent. 

a  (1000  -  a)  *^ 
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If  the  galvanometer  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  enable  the 
position  of  the  slider  to  be  determined  to  an  accnracy  of  1  divi- 
bion,  then  8=1. 

For  example. 

In  the  last  example,  what  would  be  the  degree  of  accuracy, 
V,  with  which  the  value  of  g  could  be  obtained,  supposing  that 
the  position  of  the  slider  could  be  determined  to  an  accuracy  of 
1  division  (8)  ? 

^'  =   450  aSoO  -  450)   =  •^P^'<^^*- 

100.  The  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  all  the  foregoing 
tests  (except  the  half  deflection  test)  can  be  made  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  following  device  : — Instead  of  making 
the  test  with  the  galvanometer  needle  brought  to  the  *'  angle 
of  maximum  sensitiveness  *'  (page  23),  make  it  with  the  needle 
brought  approximately  to  zero  by  means  of  a  powerful  per- 
manent magnet  set  near  the  instrument.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  highly  sensitive  to  any 
small  change  in  the  current  strength. 

101.  In  the  case  of  Thomson's  test  with  the  slide  wire,  if  the 
test  is  made  by  using  a  permanent  magnet  in  the  manner 
described,  it  is  best  to  make  ^  of  a  higher  value  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case ;  for  then,  since  the  slider  would  have  to 
be  set  near  the  centre  of  the  wire,  a  greater  range  of  adjustment 
is  given  to  it,  for  5  divisions  near  the  centre  portion  of  the  wire 
(500  division  mark)  is  equivalent  to  only  1  division  near  the 
100  division  mark.  It  is  true  that  the  arrangement  is  not  qnite 
so  sensitive  as  when  the  slider  has  to  be  set  towards  the  end  of 
the  scale;  but  still  if  sufficient  sensitiveness  be  obtained,  the 
small  loss  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  advantage 
gained  in  having  an  increased  range  on  the  scale. 

102.  In  order  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  in  the 
foregoing  tests,  it  is  necessary  that  the  galvanometer  be  '*  sensi- 
tive" (page  66),  otherwise  even  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy 
cannot  be  assured. 

Diminished  Deflection  Direct  Method. 

103.  This  method,  which  has  been  generally  described  in 
Chapter  1.  (§  5,  page  3),  is  as  follows: — The  galvanometer  G,  a 
battery  of  low  resistance,  and  a  resistance  p,  are  joined  up  in 
simple  circuit ;  the  deflection  obtained  is  noted.    Let  this  defleo- 
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tion  be  due  to  a  cnrrent  C^,  then  calling  E  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  battery,  we  have 

Ci  =  ^-,    or,    CiG  +  CiP  =  E. 

The  resifitance  p  is  now  increased  to  B,  so  that  a  new  deflec- 
tion due  to  a  current,  Cj*  is  produced ;  then  we  have 


hence 

or 
therefore 


Ca  =  jT^.  or,    C,G+;C,B  =  E; 

CiG  +  CiprrCaG  +  CaB, 
G(Ci-C,)  =  C,B-CiP, 


In  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  if  the  deflections,  D 
and  d,  are  read  from  the  tangent  scale,  then  those  deflections  caa 
be  directly  substituted  for  the  quantities  Gi,  Oj,  for 

Bid::  CirC,; 

in  this  case,  then,  we  have 

^  -     D-d    •  lB] 

(1.)  For  example^ 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  G  was 
required,  and  a  battery  of  very  small  resistance,  we  obtained 
with  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  (p)  in  the  circuit,  a  deflection 
of  60  divisions  (D)  on  the  tangent  scale  of  the  instrument; 
when  the  resistance  was  increased  to  230  ohms  (E)  the  deflec- 
tion was  reduced  to  20  divisions  (d) ;  what  was  the  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  ? 

^       20x230-60x10       -^^    , 
®  = 60^120 =  ^^^  ^^°^- 

If  the  readings  are  made  from  the  degrees  scale,  then  we  must 
substitute  the  tangents  of  the  deflections  for  the  deflections 
themselves ;  the  formula  then  becomes 

^  _  tan  <r  B  -  tan  D^p  p^, 

tan  D°  -  tan  d"''  L^-* 
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(2.)  Tor  eacample. 

In  a  measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing,  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  instrument,  and  deflections 
of  50°  (D°)  and  21f°  (d°^  respectively  were  obtained  with 
resistances  of  10  ohms  (pi  and  229  ohms  (R)  in  the  circuit. 
What  was  the  resistance  oi  the  galvanometer  ? 

tan  50°  =  1-1918,  tan  211°  =  -8990, 

therefore 

G  =  •3990X229-1.1918X10  ^  ^^^  ^y^^ 
1-1918-  -3990 

104.  If  in  equations  [B]  and  [C]  we  have  p  =  0,  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  make  the  test  by  having  at  first  no  resistemce  in  the 
circuit  except  that  of  the  galvanometer  itself,  then  we  get 


and 


^  =  %4-d  m 


^  =  ^  tan  D^- ten  d°-  ^^^ 


105.  What  are  the  '*Best  conditions  for  making  the  test?" 
and,  what  is  the  "Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable?" 
There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  in  the  first  question ;  one 
is— what  value  should  p  have  ?  and  the  other — ^what  should  be 
the  relative  values  of  C^  and  Cj  ? 

Now  we  are  liable  to  make  an  error  in  reading  the  value  of 
Ci,  or  an  error  in  reading  the  value  of  Cj,  or  again  we  may 
make  errors  both  in  G^  and  C2,  but  inasmuch  as  the  result  of 
two  errors  would,  of  course,  be  greater  than  one  only,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  test  under  conditions  which  ensure  the 
result  of  the  double  error  being  as  small  as  possible.  Let  us, 
therefore,  in  equation  [A]  suppose  that  there  is  a  small  error,  c,, 
in  C3,  and  a  small  error,  c^,  in  0^,  the  error  c,  being  plus  and  c^ 
minus,  so  that  the  resulting  total  error  in  G  is  as  great  as  pos- 
sible ;  also  let  X  be  this  total  error,  that  is,  let  us  have 

g  .  >  -(C2  +  g2)R"(Ci"Op 


or 


(Ox  -  ci)  -  (C,  +  c,)         "  • 
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but 

v^  -  —p p     f    or,    a -^ . 

If  we  insert  this  value  of  R  in  the  above  equation,  and 
multiply  up,  cancel,  etc.,  then  we  get 

X  « (Ci  ^2  +  C2  cQ  /r  .  .^ . 

or,  since  e^  and  Cj  are  very  small,  we  may  say 

From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  if  C^  and  C,  have  fixed 
values,  then  X  varies  directly  as  G  +  p*  consequently  in  order 
to  make  X  as  small  as  possible,  we  must  make  p  as  small  as 
possible ;  but  we  can  also  see  that  there  is  no  great  advantage 
in  making  p  very  much  smaller  than  G. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  the  relative  values  of  C^  and 
G2  should  be,  p  being  taken  as  constant.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  assume  C^  to  be  constant,  and  then  determine  what 
value  Cj  should  have.  We  have  then  in  equation  [FJ  to  find 
what  value  of  O2  makes  X  as  small  as  possible ;  to  do  this  we 
require  to  make 

Cj  C2  -|-  C2  Cj 

C2  (Ci  —  C2) 

as  small  as  possible  by  variation  of  Gj. 
Now 

Cic,  +  C,c,  ^    C2  rC,  --  G2  ^  G^(k  +  1)  ^^^21 
C2  (Ci  —  Cj)        Ci  L     Gj  Gi  —  C2  J 

where  k  =  —;  and  since  ^  is  constant,  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  make 

as  small  as  possible. 

Now 


+  2V'c  +  l+'c  +  2, 
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and  in  order  to  make  the  latter  as  small  as  possible  we  must 
make  1  —  — fr- — ^—  ®s  small  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  we 
mnst  make  it  equal  to  0,  therefore 


1  -  yj+^  =  0,  or.  Ci  -  C,  =  C,  V^T+l. 
from  which  we  get 

Q  U~^r+1  +  1)  =  C„  or,  C,  =  -==£i— -•.     [G] 

a/  K   +1   +1 

The  greatest  possible  value  which  X  could  have  would  be 
that  which  would  result  when  both  the  errors  c^  and  Cj  existed, 
these  two  errors  being  of  equal  value,  or  rather  €2  being  as  large 
as  Ci.  If  the  deflections  are  read  in  divisions^  then  c^  and  C2 
would  be  equal ;  but  if  the  deflections  are'  read  in  degrees,  then 
Ci  will  be  larger  than  c,,  in  proportion  as  C,  is  smaller  tbau  C^. 
In  the  case  where  the  greatest  possible  error  can  exist,  that  is, 
when  c^  =  Ci,  or  ic'  =  1,  then  we  have 

C    =        ^1        _       ^1 

*        ^2"+!         2-4142 

Practically  we  may  make 

for  although  this  does  not  give  the  exact  minimum  value  to  X, 
yet  the  di£ference  between  it  and  the  actual  minimum  is  very 
small,  thus  if 

^^"  2^4142' 
then  from  equation  [F]  we  get 

C   -4-      ^^ 

^    •"  2-4142  r 

2-4142  \    ^  ""   2 -41 42 J 
hut  if 
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then 

Ci  +  ^ 

that  is  to  say,  the  errors  would  be  as 

6-000  to  5-828, 

a  difference  which  is  of  no  practical  importance. 

If  the  readings  were  made  from  the  decrees  bcoIq  of  a  tangent 

galvanometer,  then  the  error  c^  would  be  larger  than  the  error 

C2,in  which  case  it  would  be  actually  an  advantage  to  make 

0  C 

Cj  equal  to  -^  in  preference  to  making  it  equal  to  ■  ^    ^     ;  thus^ 

if  Cj  were,  say,  3  times  as  large  as  C2,  then  the  best  value  to  give 
to  62  would  be 


C,= 


C\  C, 


V3+1+1       3 


Q 

The  rule  that  G2  should  approximately  equal  -^  may  therefore 

be  taken  as  the  one  which  would  enable  satisfactory  results  to 
be  obtained  under  all  conditions.  Jf  the  deflections,  D,  c2,  are 
read  in  divisions,  then  we  must  have 

approximately.  But  if  the  deflections  are  in  degree^  and  we 
read  from  a  tangent  galvanometer,  then  we  must  have 

tand°  =  *^ 

approximately. 

106.  We  have  next  to  consider  what  is  the  "  Possible  degree 
of  accuracy  attainable"  when  p  and  G  have  any  particular 
values ;  this  we  can  ascertain  from  equation  [F].  Let  us,  then, 
in  this  equation  put  percentages  for  absolute  values,  that  is  to 
say,  let  us  have 

X  ^'      rn  \f       100  X 

X=_ofG,    or.    X=-^, 
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then  i¥e  get 

If  the  deflections  are  read  in  ditUioM^  then  the  errors  in  both 
must  1)8  of  the  same  absolute  values ;  let  each  of  these  values- 
be  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  must  have 


'-'-^^^i^+Sy       CI] 


(D-d) 

Fcfr  example. 

In  example  (1)  (page  102)  what  would  be  the  degree  of  accu- 
racj  with  whicn  the  test  could  be  made  ?  The  deflections  could 
be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  j^  of  a  division. 

^  ^  i  (60  -f  20)  100  A  +  iO \      2-8  per  cent. 
20  (60  -  20)    V    ^  100/       ^  °  i~^  ''''"*'• 

If  the  deflections  are  read  in  degrees  from  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter, then  we  must  have 

^.^(tanD-8,  +  tand-8,)100/         p\    ^^^^^^ 
ten  (T  (tan  D°  -  tan  ci°)    V   ^  G/ ^ 

where  Si  and  83  are  of  the  respective  values 

81  =  ten  1^;°  -  tan  D,    and,   83  =  ten  d-°  -  tan  ci°, 

~  being  the  possible  error  in  the  deflections. 

For  example. 

In  example  (2)  (page  103)  what  would  be  the  degree  o£[]accu- 
racj  with  which  the  test  could  be  made  ?  The  deflections  could 
be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  ^, 

8i  =  tan  50i°  -  ten  50°  =  -OlOG, 
and 

8a  =  tan  22°  -  ten  2l£°  =  -0050 ; 
therefore 

.,  ^  (1-1918  X  '0050  +  -3990  X  '0106)  100  A       _10^\  ^ 

•3990  (1-1918  -  -3990)  V    "*"  100/ 

3-6  per  cent. 
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To  sum  np,  then,  we  have 

Beet  Conditiom  for  making  the  Teat 

107.  Make  p  as  small  as  possible. 

Make  E  of  such  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D,  d,  are 
in  divisions^  then 

3 

approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then 

^      ^      tan  D° 
tancT  =  — - — 

approximately. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions,  and  if  we  can  read  their 
value  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  determine 
the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy,  X',  of 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  value  to  an  accuracy  of -^th  of  a 
degree,  we  can  determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy,  X\  of 

,,      (tanD°82  + tand°S,)100/,    .   p\ 

^  =     tanc^°(tanD--ta;V)0  +  ^J  ^'"  """*• 
where 

8i  =  tan  Di°  -  tan  D°,  and,  S^  =  tan^^  -  tan  d"". 

Diminished  Deflection  Shunt  Method. 

108.  Eeferring  to  Fig.  43,  this  method  is  as  follows : — 

The  galvanometer  G,  whose  resistance  is  to  be  determined, 
is  joined  up  with  a  resistance  E,  a  battery  E,  and  a  shunt  S^ ; 
the  deflection  obtained  is  noted  ;  let  this  deflection  be  due  to  a 
current  C^,  then  (page  83)  we  have 


a  = 


ESi 


G(Si  +  E)  +  SiE' 
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OT 


The  resiiitance  of  the  shont  is  now  reduced  to  83,  so  that  the 
galTanometcr  deflection  is  also  reduced ;  let  this  new  deflection 
be  dne  to  a  current  C2,  then  we  must  have 

CaG(Sa  +  R)  +  C2S2R,T^. 


Fio.  43. 


therefore 

CaG  (Sa  +  R)  +  Ca  Sa  R  ,  Ci  G  (S,  +  R)  +  C^  S^  R 
Sa  Sj 

that  is 

G[CaSi(Sa  +  R)  -  C,  Sa{Si  +  R)]  =  S,  SaR(C,  -  Ca), 

from  which  we  get 

Q  -. StSaR(Ci  —  Ca)' 


CaS,(Sa  +  R)-CiSa(Si  +  Ry 


or 


G  = 


Ci  —  Ca 


o.QA)-<hi) 


[A] 


In  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  if  the  deflections,  D  and 
<2y  are  read  from  the  tangent  scale,  then  we  should  have 


Gs 


D-d 


KhhhKhk) 


[B] 
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(1.)  For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance,  G,  was 
required,  and  a  battery  of  very  small  resistance,  we  obtained 
with  a  shunt  of  200  ohms  (Si),  a  deflection  of  60  divisions  (D)  on 
the  tangent  scale  of  the  instrument;  when  the  shunt  was 
reduced  to  25  ohms  (Sj),  the  deflection  was  reduced  to  20  divi- 
sions (d).  The  resistance,  E,  was  400  ohms.  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  ? 

60-20  ^^^    ^ 

G  = T^ T-T T-^ :r-T-  =  100  ohms. 


^'{k-^W^-''{wo  +  W^ 


40oy 

If  the  deflections  are  read  in  degrees^  then  in  equation  [B]  we 
must  substitute  tan  D°  and  tan  <P  for  D  cuid  d  respectively; 
we  then  get 

tan  D°  -  tan  cJ°  t^t 

(2.)  For  example. 

In  a  measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  instrument,  and  deflections 
of  60°  (D°)  and  21i°  (d°)  respectively  were  obtained.  The 
values  of  Si,  83,  and  B  were  200,  25,  and  380  ohms  respec- 
tively.   What  was  the  resistance,  Q-,  of  the  galvanometer  ? 

tan  50°  =  1-1918,      tan  21|°  =  -3990, 

therefore 

1-1918-  -3990  ^^    , 

G  = 71 i-T ;n TT  =  100  ohms. 

•^^^K25  +  38o)-^-^^^K200  +  38o) 

109.  If  we  make  the  test  by  having  no  shunt  inserted  when 
the  first  deflection  is  observed,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  Si  =  00 , 

or,  Q-  =  0,  then  equation  [B]  becomes 

^  =  ^71 j.\      D'  t^] 

\s:"'"rJ    R 
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and  eqnatioii  [C] 

^  tan  D°  -  tan  d°  n^T 

®  = -^ ^^       tanD^'  ^^ 


FnrtheT  still,  if  we  make  E  a  very  lugh  resistance,  that  is,  if  in 
equations  [D]  and  [E]  we  make  ^  =  0,  then  we  get  the 
simplifications 


G  =  S,(5-i)  [F] 


and 

/tanD° 


^       „    /tan  D°       A 

110.  In  order  to  determine  the  **Best  conditions  for  making 
the  test,"  and  also  the  ''  Possible  degree  of  accnracy  attainable," 
let  ns  write  equation  [A]  (page  109;  in  the  form, 

G  ~  Cx  -  Ca 

Now  this  equation  is  similar  in  form  to  equation  [B]  (page  102) 
in  Ihe  last  test  (Diminished  deflection  direct  method),  the  only 

difference  being  that  we  have  ^  instead  of  G,  and  ( q-  +  ^)  and 
f  ^  4-  7^  j  instead  of  B  and  p,  respectively;  and  inasmuch  as  an 

X'  per  cent,  error  in  ^  is  an  X'  per  cent,  error  in  G  (though  of 

the  opposite  sign),  we  can  see  that  the  value  of  X'  must  be 
expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  equation  [H] 
(page  107),  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have 

w      (Ci  ^2  +  Cj  c,)  100  r     ,  ^/l    .    1\1  „ 

We  can  see,  therefore,  from  the  investigations  in  the  last 
test  that  we  must  have 
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Beat  Conditions  for  making  the  Teat. 

111.  Make  S^  and  B  as  large  as  possible  *  (§  107,  page  108). 
Make  Sj  of  such  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D  and  d^ 

are  in  divisions,  then 

approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then 

approximately. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions,  and  if  we  can  read  their 
value  to  an  accuracy  of  -^th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  deter- 
mine the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy,  X',  of 

^  =^^f^  [• + « (c  +4)]  -  - 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  value  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a  degree, 
we  can  determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

^,       (tanD°S2  +  tand°Si)100r     .  ^  /I       1x1 

where 

8i  =  tan  Di°  -  tan  D°,    and,    S^  =  tan  (2^°  -  tan  d^. 

112.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  foregoing  methods  unless 
the  galvanometer  under  measurement  has  a  high  degree  of 
'*  sensitiveness "  (page  66),  then  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
accuracy  in  making  the  tests  cannot  be  assured. 

*  The  InveBtigatioDB  in  the  case  of  the  last  test  proTe  that  we  ahoald 
make  (  a~  +'5  )  ^  mimiS  as  possible ;  this,  of  course,  is  eqniyalent  to  making 
Si  and  B  as  large  as  possible. 


(     113    ) 
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MEASUBEMENT  OP  THE  INTERNAL  BESI8TAN0E   OF 

BATTERIES. 

Half  Deflection  Method. 

113.  On  page  5  a  formula  is  given  for  determining  tlie  re- 
dstanoe  r  of  a  battery,  viz. : — 

r  =  E-(2p  +  G), 

where  G  is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  employed  to  make 
the  test,  p  a  resistance  virhich  gave  a  certain  current  through 
the  galvanometer,  and  B  a  larger  resistance  which  caused  the 
strength  of  this  current  to  be  halved. 

As  this,  though  a  simple,  is  a  Very  good  test,  and  is  one  which 
is  very  frequency  made  use  of,  a  numerical  example  may  prove 
of  value. 

¥w  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms  (G), 
and  a  battery  whose  resistance  (r)  was  to  be  determined,  we 
obtained  with  a  resistance  in  the  resistance  box  of  150  ohms  (p), 
a  deflection  representing  a  current  of  a  certain  strength,  and 
on  increasing  p  to  600  ohms  (R),  we  obtained  a  deflection  which 
showed  the  current  strength  to  be  halved.  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

r  =  600  -  (2  X  150  +  100)  =  200  ohms. 

To  avoid  mistakes,  it  should  be  carefully  observed  that  in 
working  out  the  formula  we  *'  First  double  the  smaller  resistance  ; 
to  the  result  add  the  resistance  of  the  gcUvanometery  and  deduct  this 
total  firom  the  greater  resistance.** 

114.  A  very  common  method  of  making  this  test  is  to  employ 
a  galvanometer  of  practically  no  resistance,  and  to  take  the  first 
deflection  vrith  no  resistance  in  the  circuit  except  that  of  the 
battery  itself.    In  this  case  (2  p  -{-  G)  =  0,  so  that 

r  =  E 

or  the  added  resistanoe  is  the  resistanoe  of  the  battery. 

I 
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115.  If  we  compare  the  first  method  (§  113)  with  the  test  for 
determining  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  described  on  page 
79  (§  76),  we  can  see  that  the  two  are  almost  identical.  In  the 
one  case  we  determine  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  and 
in  the  other  we  determine  the  resistance  of  the  battery  plus  the 
galvanometer,  and  then  from  the  result  deduct  the  value  of  the 
galvanometer.     This  being  so,  we  can  see  that  the 

BeH  CondttioMfor  making  (he  Tett 

are  obtained  by  making  p  +  G  a  fractional  value  of  r ;  to  do 
which  we  should  require  a  galvanometer  of  low  resistance. 

As  regards  the  jwssible  degree  of  accuracy  aUairuMe^  we  can  see 
from  the  galvanometer  test  referred  to,  tlmt 

X'  =  2(l+f)y; 

that  is  to  say : — 

Poitibh  Degtee  of  Accuracy  atiaindbTe. 

If  we  can  be  certain  of  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflec- 
tion to  an  accuracy  of  y   per  cent.,  then  we  can  be  certain  of 

the  accuracy  of  the  vahie  of  r  within  2  ( 1  +  -  J  y'  per  cent. 

Or  if  wo  employ  a  galvanoB^eter  of  low  resistance,  then  we 
can  be  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  the  value  of  r  within  2  y  per 
cent. 

If  the  galvanometer  deflection  be  too  high,  i.e.,  above  about 
65®  (jp&ge  28,  §  32),  with  the  lowest  value  we  can  give  to  p, 
then  the  galvanometer  must  be  reduced  in  sensitiveness  by 
being  shunted,  and  the  value  of  G  in  the  formula  will  then  be 
the  combined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  shunt^  that  isy 
the  product  of  the  two  divided  by  their  sum  (page  70). 

Thomson's  Method. 

116.  Fig.  44  shows  the  theoretical,  and  Pig.  45  the  praetieal 
methods  of  making  this  test. 

The  theory  of  the  method  is  as  follows :  The  galvanometer  G, 
a  resistance  p,  and  the  battery  whose  resistance  r  is  required, 
are  joined  up  in  simple  circuit  with  a  shunt  S  between  the 
poles  of  the  battery ;  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
IS  produced  with  a  resistance  p  in  the  resistance  box.  The  shunt 
is  now  removed;  this  causes  the  deflection  to  beoomo  Dai^ei; 
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115 


p  is  then  increased  nntil  the  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it 
was  at  first.  Let  the  new  resistance  be  H,  and  let  E  be  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery  and  0  the  current  passing 
througli  the  galvanometer. 


Fig.  44. 


Fio.  45. 


In.  the  first  case  we  have 

E 


C  = 


X     77 


S 


r  + 


a(p  +  G)    -^  S  +P  +  G 


s  +  p  +  a 

ES 


and  in  the  second  case 


C  = 


E 


r  +  K  +  G' 


therefore 


E 


ES 


r  +  R  +  G        r(8+p  +  G)  +  S(p  +  G) 


By  multiplying  np  and  cancelling, 

r(p +  G)  =  S(R 


-P)» 


or 


r  =  S 


B  -  p 
P  +  G* 


I  2 
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For  example. 

A  battery  whose  resistanoe  (r)  was  required,  was  joined  np  in 
circuit  with  a  resistance  of  200  ohms  (p)  and  a  galvanometer  of 
100  ohms  (G),  a  shunt  of  10  ohms  (S)  being  between  the  pol^ 
of  the  battery. 

On  removing  the  shunt  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  increased  deflection  to  what  it  was  originally,  to  increase  p 
to  3200  ohms  (K).     What  was  the  resistance  of  the  battery? 

,^3200-  200      ^^^    ^ 

f.  =  10 =  100  ohms. 

200  +  100 

117.  The  investigation  for  determining  the  best  resistances 
to  employ  in  making  this  test  would  be  conducted  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  that  given  on  page  85,  et  seq.  For  the 
equation 

P  +  Q 
is  the  same  as 

(R  +  G)-(p  +  G) 

which  is  the  same  kind  of  equation  as  the  one  in  the  test  we 
have  referred  to,  viz. ; — 

P 

and  as  in  this  case  we  proved  that  S  was  to  be  as  small  and  B 
as  large  as  possible,  so  from  the  preceding  equation  we  should 
prove  that  S  should  be  as  small,  and  B  +  G  as  large,  as  possible. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the 

Beat  Conditiona  for  making  the  Testj 

118.  First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  approximately  what 
is  the  value  of  r.  Having  done  this,  insert  a  shunt  (S)  between 
the  poles  of  the  battery,  of  less  resistance  than  r. 

Next  join  up  p  in  circuit  with  G,  with  the  battery,  and  with 

a 

its  shunt  S,  making  p  +  Q  not  larger  than  ^^  (G  +  B) ;  B  being 

the  highest  resistanoe  that  can  be  inserted  in  the  circuit. 

The  galvanometer  needle  being  obtained  at  the  angle  of 
maximum  sensitiveness,  note  the  value  of  p. 

Now  remove  the  shunt  and  increase  p  to  B,  so  that  the 
increased  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Note 
B  and  calculate  r  from  the  formula. 
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Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  aitainahle. 

From  the  galvanometer  test  referred  to,  we  can  see  that  if 
we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  to 
an  accuracy  of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can  determine  the  accuracy 
of  r  to  an  accuracy  of 

119.  As  we  cannot  in  this  test  vary  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  so  as  to  obtain  the  deflection  at  the  angle  of 
maximum  sensitiveness,  we  must,  if  the  deflection  be  too  high 
with  the  highest  resistances  we  can  put  in  the  circuit,  reduce 
its  sensitiveness  by  means  of  a  shunt  between  its  terminals ;  the 
valne  of  G  in  the  formula  will  then  be  the  combined  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  and  its  shunt. 

The  constancy  of  a  battery  being  much  imp&ired  by  its  being 
on  a  circuit  of  low  resistance,  it  is  not  advisable  to  reduce  the 
<ieflection  of  the  galvanometer  by  making  S  very  small.  In 
fact  S,  although  it  should  be  lower  than  the  resistance  of  the 
battery,  should  not,  in  this  test,  be  made  lower  than  we  can 
help.  Thus,  if  the  resistance  of  the  battery  were  about  200 
ohms,  it  would  be  preferable  to  make  S 100  rather  than  10  ohms. 
Shoidd  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  be  too  low, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  use  another  which  has  a  higher 
figure  of  merit. 

120.  A  Thomson  galvanometer  answers  very  well  for  tests 
like  this,  as  its  figure  of  merit  can  always  be  made  sufficiently 
low  by  placing  a  shunt  made  of  a  short  piece  of  wire  between 
its  temunals. 

121.  If  we  adjust  p  in  the  first  place  so  that  together  with  Q 
it  equals  S,  we  get  the  simplified  formula 

that  is,  the  added  resistance  is  the  resistance  of  the  battery.* 

Again,  if  we  commence  with  no  other  resistance  in  the 
galvanometer  circuit  beyond  that  of  the  galvanometer  itself,  we 
get  the  simplification 

♦  Sabine's  •  The  Electric  Telegraph,'  p.  314. 
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Lastly  if  we  make  S  =  G»  then  we  get 

r  =  E. 

If  we  arrange  the  tests,  however,  so  as  to  use  these  simplified 
formolaB,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  an  arrangement  of  resist- 
ances which  would  not  be  at  all  advisable  if  we  wish  for 
accuracy,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  advantage 
is  gained  by  adopting /i  simplification  of  a  formula,  in  itaelf 
simple,  at  the  expense  of  accurate  testing. 

The  arrangement  of  keys  described  in  §  91,  page  92,  may 
obviously  be  applied  to  the  foregoing  tests  with  advantage ;  in 
fact,  the  key  suggested  by  Professor  Moses  Farmer  *  was  first 
applied  by  that  gentleman  to  the  last  test  mentioned,  viz.,  that 
in  which  the  resistance  of  a  battery  is  given  by  the  formtda 
r  =  E. 

Siemens'  M^hod. 

122.  Fig.  46  shows  the  arrangement  of  resistances,  &c.,  for 
determining  the  resistance  of  a  battery  by  Siemens'  method. 

Fio.  46. 


A  C  is  a  resistance  on  the  slide  principle  (§  17,  page  15),  B  a 
resistance  connected  to  the  junction  of  the  galvanometer  G  and 
the  battery  whose  resistance  r  is  required.  The  other  end  of  R 
is  connected  to  the  slider  B. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that  if  B  be  moved  towards  A  or 
towards  C  from  a  certain  point  midway  between  A  and  C,  the 
current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  will  be  increased. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  we  put  B  near  A  and  obtain  a 
certain  deflection,  we  can  also  obtain  this  same  deflection  by 
sliding  B  to  a  point  near  C. 

Let  B  and  B^  be  these  points,  and  let  a  be  the  resistance 
between  A  and  B,  h  the  resistance  between  B^  and  C,  and  p 
the  resistance  between  B  and  B^.  Also  let  E  be  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery,  and  r  its  resistance,  and  let  C  be 
the  current  deflecting  the  galvanometer  needle. 

♦  •Electrical  Review,'  i age  316,  Sept.  24th,  1886. 
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Now  -when  the  slider  is  at  B 

E  B 

^^  ^i^^^iP  +  hVGj^R+P  +  b  +  Q 

ER 

-  (r  +  a)(n+p  +  h  +  G)  +  B(p  +  b  +  Gy 

and  when  the  slider  is  at  B^ 

E  R 

^  =  (r4-a+p)(B  +  6  +  G)  +  E(6  +  G)' 
therefore 

(r  +  a)(B  +  p  +  6  +  G)  +  B(p  +  6  +  G) 

=  (r  +  a  +  p)  (E  +  6  +  G)  +  R  (6  +  G); 
therefore 

(r  4-  a)  p  +  B  p  =  p  (B  +  6  +  G); 
from  which 

r  +  a  =  6+  G 
or 

r  =  G+6-a. 

In  making  this  test,  then,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  note  what 
are  the  values  of  A  B  (a)  and  B^  C  (&)  when  the  same  defleo- 
tions  are  obtained  on  the  galvanometer,  then  from  these  values 
and  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  we  can  determine  the 
resistance  of  the  batteiy. 

123.  Another  way  of  making  the  test  is  to  find  the  point  be- 
tween A  and  C  which  gives  the  least  deflection ;  then  a  and  h 
will  be  the  resistances  on  either  side  of  this  point. 

124.  Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  ''  Best  conditions  for 
making  the  test."  The  points  to  be  considered  are,  what  are  the 
best  resistances  to  make  B  and  A  0,  and  also,  at  what  point 
should  we  place  the  slider  to  commence  with,  that  is,  should 
we  place  it  near  one  of  the  ends  of  A  C  or  at  some  point  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  latter? 

From  the  equation 

r  =  G  +  6  -  a 

it  is  clear  that  any  error  made  in  6  or  a  will  make  an  exactly 
corresponding  error  in  r ;  in  considering  the  problem,  therefore, 
we  have  simply  to  determine  what  arrangement  of  resistances, 
ibc.,  will  cause  any  slight  error  in  a  or  h,  that  is  any  slight 
movement  of  the  slider,  to  make  the  greatest  possible  alteration 
in  the  current,  that  is  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle. 
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Let  118  suppose  the  slider  was  at  B  for  the  first  observatioii, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  when  the  slider  was  at  that  point,  a 
current  0  flowed  through  the  galvanometer,  and  that  when  the 
slider  was  moved  to  B^  the  current  was  a^o  C.  Further,  when 
the  slider  was  moved  a  distance  X  beyond  B  towards,  say.  A,  let 
us  suppose  the  current  was  increased  U)  G-\-  c. 

We  have  then  to  determine  what  arrangement  of  resistances, 

&c.,  will  make  ^  as  large  as  possible. 

Now 

E  Tt 

^"(r  +  a)(R  +  p  +  6  +  G)  +  E(p  +  6  +  Gy 
and  we  know  that 

consequently 

Q E  R 

(r  +  a)  (R  +  p  +  r  +  a)  +  R  (p  +  r  +  a)' 

and  by  putting  a  —  X  for  a,  and  p  +  X  for  p,  we  get 

E  R 
^  "^  "  "  (r  +  a  -  X)  (R  +  p  +  r  +  a)  +  R(p  +  r  +  a)  "  ^" 
or, 

c  =  C, -C; 
therefore 

i-9j_i. 

C  "  C  ' 

therefore 

c  _  X(B+  p  +  r  +a) 


0      (r  +  a-X)(R  +  p  +  r  +  a)  +  R(p  +  r  +  «)' 

or,  since  X  is  a  very  small  qnantiiy,  we  may  say 

£_ X  (R  +  p  +  r  +  g) 

O       (r  +  a)  (R  +  p  +  r  +  a)  +  R  (p  +  r  +  o)' 


or 


X 


^  "  ^  B  +  (p  +  r  +  a) 


[A] 


[B] 


We  will  first  determine  at  what  point  the  slider  should  be 
placed  ta  commence  with. 

Now  if  we  show  at  what  point  it  should  be  placed  near  A, 
we  determine  the  point  at  which  it  should  be  placed  near  C,  for 
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r  +  a  must  equal  G  +  h.     What  wo  have  to  do  then  is  to 
determine  the  best  value  to  give  to  a. 

To  do  this  we  must  suppose  the  resistance  A  C  to  be  constant, 
or  since  r  and  G  are  naturally  constants,  we  must  have 

r  +  a  +  p  +  h  +  G; 
that  is, 

r  +  a  +  p+r  +  a, 

equal  to  a  constant,  say,  K ;  therefore 

p  +  r  +  a  =  K  —  (r  -f  a), 

therefore,  by  equation  [A],  we  get 

£  ^  X(B  +  K  -  (r  +  a)') 

C       (r  +  a)  (K  +  K  -  (r  +  a))  +  R(K  -  (r  +  a)) 

X(R  +  K-(r+a)) 
(r  +  a)(K-(r  +  a))  +  Rr 

From  this  we  see  that  the  smaller  we  make  (r  +  a)  the  larger 
will  be  the  numerator  of  the  fraction.    Also  if  r  +  a  be  less 

than   —  (which  it  must  be  in  the  test),  the  smaller  we  make  it 

the  smaller  will  be  the  denominator  of  the  fraction;*  con- 

*  This  may  be  proved  as  follows : — 

K*      /  K\« 

(r  +  o)(K  -  (r  +  a))  =  (r  +  a)K  -  (r  +  a)*  =—  -  \{r^-a^-  -j  . 

If  in  the  latter  expression  we  make 

r  +  o  =  |. 

then 

which  makes  the  expression  as  small  as  possible.  * 

Bnt  if  wo  make  r  -^r  a  either  larger  or  smaller  than  — ,  then  (('*  +  ®)  ~"  o") 
does  not  eqnal  0,  bnt  it  has  a  plus  value  which  increases  in  proportion- as  we 
make  either  (r  +  o)  larger  than  — ,  or  —larger  than  (r  +  a) ;  for  although 

( (r+  a)  —  -V-  j  in  one  case  will  have  a  positive,  and  in  the  other  case  a  negative 
valne,  still  {(•*  +  o)^ )  ^  positive  in  both  cases. 

It,  therefore,  we  make  (r  +  a)  smaller  than  — ,  the  value  of  the  expression 

referred  to,  and  consequently  the  value  (r  +  a)  (K  —  (r  +  a) ),  will  increase 
in  proportion. 
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^equently  the  smaller  we  make  (r  +  a),  and  therefore  a,  the 
larger  will  —  be. 

It  ifl  best,  therefore,  to  place  the  slider  to  commence  with  as 
near  to  one  end  of  A  C  as  possible. 

Next  we  have  to  determine  what  value  we  should  give  to 
A  C.  This  we  shall  do  if  we  determine  what  value  p  should 
have.    If  we  write  equation  [B]  (page  120)  in  the  form 

c  _  \ 

0 i ' 

r+a  + 


i-i 


B     p  +  r  +  a 

c  , 
we  can  see  that  r,  a,  and  B  being  constant,  ^  is  made  as  large  as 

possible  by  making  p  as  small  as  possible ;  but  we  can  also  see 
that  there  is  but  little  use  in  making  p  much  smaller  than 
r +a,  or,  as  a  ought  to  be  small,  in  making  it  much  smaller  than  r. 
Lastly  we  have  to  find  what  value  it  is  best  to  give  to  B ; 
this  we  can  also  determine  from  the  last  equation.    We  can  see 

from  the  latter  that,  r,  a,  and  />,  being  constant  quantities,  -^  is 

made  as  large  as  possible  by  making  B  as  small  as  possible ;  but 
we  can  also  see  that  we  gain  but  very  little  by  making  B  much 
smaller  than  r  +  a,  or,  as  a  ought  to  be  small,  by  making  it 
smaller  than  r.  Actually  of  course  we  could  not  make  R 
•extremely  small,  for  the  reason  that  the  battery  and  galvano- 
meter would  then  be  practically  short  circuited  and  a  readable 
•deflection  could  not  be  obtained. 

Since  r  +  a  =  G  +  5, 

a  can  only  be  made  small  by  having  G  small ;  it  is  therefore 
best  to  have  a  galvanometer  of  as  low  a  resistance  as  possible, 
•or  rather  of  a  resistance  not  exceeding  r. 

We  proved  that  the  slider  should  be  as  near  one  end  of  A  C 
as  possible.  The  end  we  can  place  it  nearest  to  must  evidently 
be  the  end  to  which  the  greatest  resistance  is  connected; 
therefore,  whichever  value  of  r  or  G  happens  to  be  the  greatest, 
At  the  end  to  which  that  larger  value  is  connected  should  the 
slider  be  placed,  to  commence  with. 

In  order  to  determine  the  *'  percentage  of  accuracy  attain- 
able "  we  must  in  equation  [B]  (page  120)  put  percentages  X!  and 
y  for  the  absolute  values  X  and  c,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have 
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in  which  oase  we  get 

X'=  rr+ a +  |^±rl']ji  percent. 
L  H+p  +  r  +  aJr*' 

To  sammarise  the  results,  then,  we  have 

Beat  Conditions  for  making  the  Test, 

125.  The  slider  at  commencing  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  that  end  of  A  C  to  which  is  connected  the  greatest  of  the 
values  r  and  G.  The  value  of  A  C  should  be  not  less  than  the 
Talne  of  the  greater  of  the  two  quantities  r  and  G.  B  should 
be  lower  than  the  greater  of  the  two  quantities  r  and  G. 

The  galvanometer  resistance  should  not  exceed  -r,  and  the 
deflection  should  be  obtained  at  the  angle  of  maximum  sensi- 
tiveness. This  can  be  done  by  varying  K ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  should  be  lower  than  r,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  galvano- 
meter of  such  sensitiveness  that  B  can  be  made  sufficiently 
small  without  reducing  the  deflection  too  low. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  we  can  be  certain  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  to  an 
accuracy  of  y  per  cent,  then  we  can  be  certain  of  the  value  of  r 
to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

L  K  +  p  +  r  -h  a  J  r  '^ 

If  B,  a,  and  p  are  very  small  compared  with  r,  then  we  get 

v  =  y. 

126.  As  in  previous  tests,  we  should  flrst  determine  the 
value  of  r  roughly  and  then  more  exactly  with  the  resistances 
properly  arranged. 

127.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  AC  to  be  a  slide  resistance^ 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  so ;  the  test 
can  very  well  be  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

Beferring  to  the  figure,  and  supposing  r  to  be  greater  than  G, 
let  the  resistances  p  and  b  be  ordinary  ones  and  both  capable  of 
variation,  and  let  the  resistance  a  be  done  away  with. 

Having  connected  B  to  B,  that  is,  to  the  pole  A  of  the  battery, 
plug  up  all  the  resistance  in  b  and  adjust  p  and  B  till  the 
deflection  of  maximum  sensitiveness  is  obtained  on  the  galvano- 
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meter.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  adjustment  of  p  and  B  is 
so  made  that  B  is  less  and  p  greater  than  G.  If  the  galvano- 
meter has  a  sufficiently  high  figure  of  merit,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  doing  this. 

Next  shift  the  connection  of  B  from  B  to  B^  and  proceed  to 
adjust  h  and  p  until  the  original  deflection  is  reproduced,  the 
adjustment  being  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  resist- 
ance is  plugged  up  in  p  that  is  unplugged  in  h ;  then 

r  =  G  +  6. 

It  must  be  noted  that  of  the  two  quantities  G  and  r  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest  resistance  must  be  connected  to  p  at  B. 
In  the  case  we  have  considered  we  have  supposed  that  r  was 
the  larger  quantity,  but  if  G  had  been  the  larger  of  the  two 
the  position  of  G  and  r  would  have  had  to  have  been  reversed, 
and  the  resistance  of  r  would  have  been  given  by  the  formula 

r  =  G  -  6. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  test  would,  however,  be  precisely  the 
same  in  the  two  cases. 

Two  sets  of  resistance  coils  are  evidently  necessary  to  make 
this  test,  as  it  canuot  be  made  with  a  single  set  of  the  ordinary 
kind  (Fig.  6,  page  13). 


Mance*s  Method. 

128.  This  test  is  of  a  very  similar  nature  to  Thomson's 
method  of  determining  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  given 
on  page  93.  Fig.  47  shows  the  theoretical  method  of  making 
the  test. 

In  the  theoretical  figure,  a,  5,  and  d  are  resistances,  g  a 
galvanometer,  and  E  the  battery  whose  resistance  r  is  required. 

A  key  is  inserted  between  the  junctions  of  a  with  h  and  d 
with  r.  By  depressing  this  key  the  junctions  are  connected 
together. 

Let  us  first  suppose  the  key  to  be  up,  then  the  current  Cj 
flowing  through  the  galvanometer  will  be 

C   =  ^  V.     «  +  t 


-L  ^  -L  (^  +  ^)  g^     o  +  &  +  i7 

^     ^a+h+g 

g{a  +  h  +  d+r)  +  (a  +  hXd  +  ry  L^J 
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Next  sappose  the  key  to  be  pressed  down ;  then  the  current  C2 
flowing  through  the  galvanometer  will  be 


a  = 


E 


G^ + ')' 


r  + 


hd 
F+d 


+  g  +  <i 


bd 
h  +  d 


+  9  +  0^ 


'E(h  +  d)a     1-2-1 

g(a  +  r)(b+d)  +  bd(a  +  r)  +  ar (6  +  d)'       ^  ^ 


Now  if  the  resistances  be  adjusted  so  that  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  remains  the  same  whether  the  key  is 
depressed  or  not,  then  equations  [1]  and  [2]  are  equal ;  that  is 

E  (a  +  ft) 


g  (a  +b  +  d  +r)  +  (a  +  b)(d  +  r) 

E(b  +  d)a . 

""  g(a  +  r)(6  +  d)  +  6<i (a  +  r)  +  ar(b  +  d)' 

Now  if  we  refer  to  "  Thomson's  galvanometer  resistance  test " 
on  page  94,  we  can  see  that  this  equation  is  similar  to  equa- 
tion [3]  on  that  page,  with  the  exception  that  r  and  g  are 
interchanged.  It  must  therefore  be  obvious,  by  the  same 
deTelopment  of  the  equation  as  that  given  on  the  page  referred 
to,  that 

.  ad 
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129.  The  great  advantage  of  this  test  is  that  the  electix)- 
motive  force  of  the  battery  need  only  be  constant  during  the 
very  short  interval  of  time  occupied  in  depressing  and  raising 
the  key. 

130.  In  making  the  test  practically  the  connections  would 
be  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  48.  Terminals  E  and  B'  would  be 
joined  by  a  short  piece  of  thick  wire ;  the  other  connections  are 
obvious. 

Fig.  48. 


The  left-hand  key  puts  the  galvanometer  on ;  this  key  must 
be  depressed  and  held  permanently  down,  and  the  right-hand 
key  then  alternately  depressed  and  raised  and  the  resistance  df, 
that  is  the  resistance  between  .A  and  E,  at  the  same  time  ad- 
justed until  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  remains 
the  same  whether  the  key  is  up  or  down. 

131.  Again  referring  to  Thomson's  galvanometer  resistance 
test;  it  must  be  clear,  by  substituting  r  for  g  in  the  equations, 
that  to  obtain  the 


Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test^ 

Make  a  as  low  as  possible  and  h  as  high  as  possible,  but  not 
80  high  that  d  when  exactly  adjusted  would  exceed  all  the 
resistance  we  could  insert  between  D  and  £  (see  Fig.  48). 

Adjust  d  approximately  and  then,  if  necessary,  adjust  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  shunt  (which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ)  so  that  the  final  deflection  is  as  neaily  as  possible 
that  of  maximum  sensitiveness,  and  then,  having  exactly 
adjusted  d,  calculate  r  from  the  formula. 
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Pouible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  -we  can  determine  the  value  of  tlie  galvanometer  deflection 
to  an  accuracy  of  y'  per  cent.,  then  we  can  be  certain  of  the 

value  of  r  to  an  accuracy  of  ( 1  H — )  (^  +  ^  )  7  P®'  ^^^^ 

132.  In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test  with  the  set  of 
lesifitanoe  coiLs  shown  by  Fig.  48,  the  lowest  value  we  could 
give  to  a  would  be  10  units,  unless  we  improvised  a  resistance 
of  less  value,  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  do. 

Mange's  Method  with  the  Slide  Wire  Bridge. 

133.  Mance's  test  is  sometimes  made  by  having  a  +  5  a  slide 
wire  resistance,  d  being  a  fixed  resistance;  in  this  case  the 
slider  would  be  moved  along  between  A  and  C  until  the  point 
is  found  at  which  the  depression  or  raising  of  the  key  makes  no 
alteration  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

For  practically  executing  the  test  the  apparatus  known  as 
the  "Slide  Wire"  or  "Metre  Bridge"  may  be  used.  This 
apparatus,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  49,  is  described  in  Chapter 

Fig.  49. 


yni.  (The  Wheatstone  Bridge).  The  slide  wire,  a  +  h,  which 
is  1  metre  long,  is  stretched  upon  an  oblong  board  (forming 
the  base  of  the  instrument)  parallel  to  a  metre  scale  divided 
thiotighoiit  its  whole  length  into  millimetres,  and  so  placed 
ibat  its  two  ends  are  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  to 
divisions  0  and  1000  respectively  of  the  scale.  The  ends  of 
the  wire  are  soldered  to  a  broad,  thick  copper  band,  which 
xomid  each  end  of  the  graduated  scale,  and  runs  parallel 
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to  it  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  wire.  This  band  is  interrupted 
by  four  gaps,  at  m^  r,  d,  and  mj.  On  each  side  of  these  gaps 
are  terminals.  In  making  the  test  under  consideration,  the 
gaps,  mi  and  mj,  are  closed  by  thick  copper  straps.  The 
slider  S  makes  contact  with  the  slide  wire  by  the  depression  of 
a  knob  on  S. 

The  battery,  r,  a  resistance,  d,  and  a  galvanometer,  g^  being 
joined  up  as  shown,  the  slider  S  is  moved  along  the  scale,  the 
knob  being  depressed  at  intervals,  until  the  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  depression  makes  no  change  in  the  permanent  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  needle.  When  this  is  the  case,  then, 
as  in  Thomson's  galvanometer  test  (page  93),  we  have 


^VlOOO  -  a)' 


For  example. 

In  the  foregoing  test,  equilibrium  was  produced  when  d  was 
1  ohm,  and  a,  450  divisions ;  what  was  the  resistance,  r,  of  the 
battery? 

450  460        „^    , 

r  =  1  t;:^::^ rr^r  =  tt^  =  •  85  ohm. 

1000  -  450      550 

134.  The  best  conditions  for  making  the  test  are  similar  to  those 
required  for  "  Thomson's  galvanometer  test "  (page  93),  namely, 
we  should  make  d  larger  than  r,  but  not  greater  than  about  10 
times  r. 

As  a  rule  the  complete  slide  wire  bridge  is  furnished  with 
but  four  resistance  coils  of  1  ohm  each,  so  that  the  choice  of  a 
resistance  to  insert  in  d  is  limited,  and  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
follow  out  the  rule  of  '*  making  d  about  10  times  as  large  as  r" 
In  this  case  the  possibility  of  an  accurate  measurement  becomes 
proportionately  reduced  below  the  highest  possible  standard,  so 
that  on  the  one  hand  a  cell  whose  resistance  is  much  less  than 
one-tenth  of  an  ohm,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cell  whose  resist- 
ance exceeds  4  ohms,  cannot  be  measured  with  the  highest 
possible  accuracy. 

Strictly  speaking  (as  has  been  pointed  out)  in  order  to  ensuxe 
accuracy  it  is  necessary  that  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the 
slide  wire,  a,  be  less  than  the  resistance  of  the  battery  to  be 
measured ;  but  as  the  resistance  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
wire  will  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  an  ohm,  the  resistance  of  the 
length,  a,  will  practically  be  less  than  the  resistance  of  the 
battery,  unless,  of  course,  this  resistance  is  extremely  low. 
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The  jpossMe  degree  of  accuracy  aUainahle  we  can  see  from 

Thomson's  galyanometer  test  (page  93)  mtist  be  given  by  the 

eqiiation 

100000  8 

A.'  =      ...^^^ r  per  cent. 

a  (1000  —  a) 

where  8  is  the  de^ee  of  aconracy  in  divisions  to  whioh  the 
slider,  S,  can  be  adjusted.  If  we  can  adjust  to  an  accuracy  of 
1  division,  then  8=1. 

For  exan^pie. 

In  the  last  example,  what  would  be  the  degree  of  accuracy, 
X',  with  which  the  value  of  r  could  be  obtained,  supposing  that 
the  position  of  the  slider  could  be  determined  to  an  accuracy  of 
1  division  (8)? 

^'  =  450^^00  -  I5O)  =  '^^  P^"  ^'^'' 

135.  The  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  all  the  foregoing 
tests  (except  the  half-deflection  test)  can  be  made  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  following  arrangement :  Use  a  galvano- 
meter with  a  high  **  figure  of  merit "  (pase  65),  and  instead  of 
making  the  test  with  the  needle  brou^t  to  the  *' angle  of 
mazimnm  sensitiveness  "  (page  23),  make  it  with  the  needle 
brought  approximately  to  zero  by  means  of  a  powerful  per- 
manent magnet  set  near  the  instrument ;  under  these  conditions 
the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  highly  sensitive  to  any  small 
change  in  the  current  strength. 

Another  arrangement  whioh  may  be  very  conveniently 
adopted  is  to  employ  a  galvanometer  with  a  high  *' figure  of 
merit,"  and  wound  with  two  wires.  One  of  these  wires  would 
be  joined  in  circuit  with  the  battery  under  test,  &c.,  in  the 
usual  way;  the  other  would  be  connected  in  circuit  with  a 
small  battery  and  a  set  of  resistance  coils,  the  connections  being 
so  made  that  the  currents  through  the  two  coils  oppose  one 
another.  When  the  deflection  due  to  the  battery  under  test  is 
obtained,  the  second  batteiy  and  resistance  coils  are  connected 
up,  and  then  this  battery  is  adjusted  until  the  needle  is  brought 
to  zero  as  nearly  as  -possible.  The  test  is  then  made,  as  in  the 
case  whero  a  peman^magnet  is  used. 

136.  In  the  case  of  Mance's  test  with  the  slide-wire  bridge, 
if  the  test  is  made  either  by  using  a  permanent  magnet  in  the 
way  described,  or  by  using  a  galvanometer  wound  with  a  double 
wire,  it  is  best  to  make  a  as  nearly  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
the  battoiy  as  possible  (it  should  not  be  made  less\  as  in  this 
case,  since  the  slider,  S,  will  have  to  be  set  near  tne  centre  of 
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thefscale,  a  greater  range  of  adjustment  is  given  to  it,  for  5 
divisions  near  the  centre  portion  of  the  scale  (500  division 
mark)  are  equivalent  to  only  1  division  near  the  100  division 
mark.  It  is  true  the  arrangement  is  not  quite  so  sensitive  as 
it  would  be  if  the  slider  were  set  towards  the  end  of  the  scale ; 
but  still,  if  we  can  employ  a  galvanometer  with  a  high  figure  of 
merit,  this  small  loss  of  sensitiveness  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  increased  range  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  scale. 

137.  In  order  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  tests,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  galvano- 
meter used  be  a  "  sensitive "  one  (page  66),  otherwise  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  accuracy  cannot  be  assured. 

Diminished  Deflection  Direct  Method. 

138.  This  method,  which  has  been  generally  described  in 
Chapter  I.  (§  6,  page  4),  is  as  follows : — 

The  battery  whose  resistance,  r,  is  required,  a  galvanometer 
of  resistance,  G,  and  a  resistance,  p,  are  joined  up  in  simple 
circuit ;  the  deflection  obtained  is  noted.  Let  this  deflection  be 
due  to  a  current,  C^,  then  calling  E  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  battery,  we  have 

The  resistance,  p,  is  now  increased  to  H,  so  that  a  new  deflection 
due  to  a  current,  Cj,  is  produced,  then  we  have 

^»  =  r  +  G  +  B'    ""''    C2(»-  +  G)  +  C,R=E; 


henoe 


or 


therefore 


that  is 


Ci  (r  +  G)  +  Cip  =  G^(r  +  G)  +  C^R, 
(r+G)(Ci-C2)=C,R-C,p; 

^  I  p      Cg  R  —  Ci  p 

Ca  R  —  Ci  p       p 


If  a  tangent  galvanometer  is  employed  for  making  the  test, 
then  if  the  deflections,  D  and  tf,  are  read  from  the  tangent  scale 
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of  the  lOBtnimeiit,  those  deflections  can  be  directly  substitnted 
for  the  quantities,  Ci,  Cg,  for 

D  :  c? : :  Ci :  Ca ; 
in  this  case,  then,  we  have 

_  dB-Dp 

»•  -  D_^  - »•  m 

(1.)  Far  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  10 
ohms  (G),  and  a  battery  whose  resistance,  r,  was  required,  a 
.  deflection  of  60  divisions  (D)  on  the  tangent  scale  of  the 
instrnment  was  obtained,  when  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  (p)  was 
in  ciTcnit ;  when  the  latter  resistance  was  increased  to  230  ohms 
(R)  the  deflection  was  reduced  to  20  divisions  (d).  What  was 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

20  X  230  -  60  X  10       ^.       ..     , 

If  the  readings  are  made  from  the  degrees  scale,  then  we  must 
substitute  the  tangents  of  the  deflections  for  the  deflections 
themselves ;  the  formula  then  becomes 

tan  (T  R  -  tan  D^  p      ^ 
*■  =      tanD^-tand^      "  ^'  L^J 

(2.)  For  example. 

In  a  measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  galvanometer,  and  deflections 
of  b(f  {jy)  and  21J°  (d^"\  respectively  were  obtained  with 
lesistancee  of  10  ohms  (p)  and  229  ohms  (R)  in  the  circuit. 
The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  10  ohms  (G).  What 
was  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  ? 

tan  50^  =  1-1918,  tan  21f  =  -3990, 

therefore 

^  -3990  X  229  -  1-1918  X  10  _  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
1-1918 --3990 

139.  If  in  equations  [B]  and  [C]  we  have  p  =  0,  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  make  the  test  by  having  at  flrst  no  resistance  in  the 

K  2 
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circuit  except  that  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  battery  itself, 
then*  we  get 

and 

140.  In  order  to  determine  the  '*  Best  conditions  for  making 
the  test,"  and  also  the  *'  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable," 
let  us  write  equation  [A]  in  the  form 

Now  this  equation  is  similar  to  equation  [B]  (page  102)  in  the 
'*  Diminished  deflection  direct  method  "  of  determining  the 
resistance  of  a  galvanometer,  except  that  in  the  latter  method 
we  have  the  quantities  B  and  p  in  the  place  of  the  quantitieB 
(B  +  G)  and  (p  +  G);  consequently  we  can  at  once  see  from 
the  investigation  in  the  test  referred  to  that  we  must  have — 


Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 

141.  Make  p  as  small  as  possible. 

Make  B  of  such  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D,  d^  sore 
in  divisions^  then 

3 

approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then 

,       -o      tanD° 
tan^T  =  — r — 
o 

approximately. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions^  and  if  we  can  read  their 
value  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  determine 
the  value  of  r  to  an  accuracy,  \\  of 

h (D+d)  100/     ,   P  +  G\     ^ ^„. 
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If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  value  to  an  aocoraqy  of  ;^tli  of  a 
degree,  we  can  determine  the  value  of  Q  to  an  acouraoy,  X,\  of 

,  ^  (tanD->a,-tand°80lOO/     ,  P  +  G\ 
^  "    tancTCtanD^-tanO  V^  ^  ~V~)^''  ''^''^' 

where 

«!  =  tan  Di°  -  tan  D°,  and,  8,  =  tan  (^°  -  tan  d^ 


Diminished  Deflection  Shunt  Method. 

142.  This  method  is  shown  by  Fig.  50.  The  battery,  r, 
whose  resistance  is  to  be  determined,  is  joined  np  in  circuit  with 
a  resistance,  B,  a  galvanometer,  O,  and 
a  shunt,  S^ ;  the  deflection  obtained  is 
noted;  let  this  deflection  be  due  to  a 
current  C^,  then  calling  E  the  electro- 
motive  force  of  the  battery,  we  have 
(page  115) 

^'  "  r(Si  +  R  +  G)  +  Si(R  +  G)- 
or 

Cir(Si  +g  +  G)  +  CiS^CR  +  G)  ,  E 

Si 

The  resistance  of  the  shunt  is  now 
reduced  to  S,,  so  that  the  galvanometer 
deflection  is  also  reduced ;  let  this  new  deflection  be  due  to  a 
current  C2,  then  we  must  have 

C^r (Sa  +  R  +  G)  +  CaSaCR  +  G)  _  ^^ 

S,  ''' 

thetefoie 

C,r(S3+B+G)+C^^B+G)  ^  fir(Si+B+G)+Ci8i(B+G) 

that  is, 

r  [CA(Sa+B+G)-Ci  S,(Si+B+G)]  =  Si  S,  (B+G)  (Ci+0,) 

from  which  we  get 

_  SiS,(B  +  G)  (C.  -  C,) 

Cj,  Si  (Sj,  +  B  +  G)  -  C,"Sj  (Si  +  B  +  G)' 
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or 

In  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  if  the  deflections,  D 
and  d,  are  read  from  the  tangent  scale,  then  we  should  have 

r  =  —^ ^-^    ^ j-^.  [B] 

(1.)  For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  10  ohms 
(G),  and  a  battery  whose  resistance,  r,  was  required,  we 
obtained  with  a  shunt  of  200  ohms  (Sj),  a  deflection  of  60 
divisions  (D)  on  the  tangent  scale  of  the  instrument ;  when  the 
shunt  was  reduced  to  25  ohms  (83)  the  deflection  was  reduced 
to  20  divisions  (d).  The  resistance,  E,  was  710  ohms.  What 
was  the  resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

r  =  - ^Q-^Q        J =  90  ohms. 

^^\25  +  710+10J  ""  ^^  \200  "•■  710  +  10/ 

If  the  deflections  are  read  in  degrees,  then  in  equation  [B]  we 
must  substitute  tan  D°  and  tan  d°  for  D  and  d  respectively,  we 

then  get 

^ tan  D°  -  tan  d° P^^ 

tan  c2°  (—  4. — L_'\  _  tan  D°  T—  A ^—\ 


(2.)  For  example. 

In  a  measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  galvanometer,  and  deflections 
of  60°  (D°)  and  21J°  (d°),  respectively,  were  obtained.  The 
values  of  Si,  Sg,  H,  and  G  were  200,  25,  655,  and  10  ohms, 
respectively.    What  was  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  ? 

tan  60°  =  1-1918,     tan  21|°  =  -3990. 
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therefore 

1-1918  -  -3990  ^^    ^ 

T  = jr: J r^ y-r: r ^  =  90  OhmB. 

•^««^(25+6-66Tro)  -^•^^^«(200+665Tro) 

143.  If  we  make  the  test  by  having  no  shunt  inserted  when 
the  first  deflection  is   observed,  that  is  to  saj,  if  we  have 

Si  =  00 ,  or,  ^  =0,  then  equation  [B]  becomes 


r  = 


Vs.  ^  B  +  G/      E  +  G 
and  equation  [C] 


m 


tan  D°  -  tan  ff 

tan<r('l+ — ^^- 
\S,  ^  E  +  G/ 


tanD° 
E  +  tt 


[E] 


Further  still,  if  we  make  B  a  very  high  resistance,  that  is,  if 
in  equations  [D]  and  [E]  we  make  ^  =  0,  then  we  get  the 

Xl  -j-  VJT 

simplifications 


=  s.(?-.)  m 


and 


-^(s->       [«] 


144.  If  we  refer  to  the  "  Diminished  deflection  shunt  method  " 
of  determining  the  resistance  of  a  *'  galvanometer  "  we  can  see 
that  equation  [A]  (page  109)  in  that  test  is  almost  precisely 
similar  to  equation  [A]  (page  134)  of  the  present  test,  the  only 

difiference  being  that  in  the  latter  we  have  _,    ,   ^,  in  the  place 

XC  +  (JT 

of  5,  consequently  we  must  have — 
B 

Beat  Conditiona  for  making  the  Test 

Make  S^  and  B  as  large  as  possible. 

Make  S2  of  such  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D,  d,  are 
in  ditfisions,  then 

3 
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approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then  ^ 

^       „      tanD° 

approximately. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divinonSf  and  if  we  can  read  taeir 
value  to  an  accuracy  of  -th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  deter- 
mine the  valne  of  r  to  an  accuracy,  \\  of 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  value  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  i 
degree^  we  can  determine  the  value  of  r  to  an  accuracy,  X',  of 

(tanD-8,  +  tand°80lOOr  /I  1      \1    ^^  ^^^ 

^  "  tane«°(tanD°-tancr>)L  ^nSi  +  K  +  aJJP^"^'*''*- 
where 

Sj  =  tan  Di°  -  tan  D°,    and,    S^  =  tan  d^^  -  tan  d?. 

145.  In  all  the  foregoing  tests  it  is  veiy  necessary  that  the 
galvanometer  used  be  a  highlv  sensitive  one  (page  66),  other- 
wise even  a  moderate  degree  of  acctiracy  cannot  be  obtained. 

146.  Other  methods  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  batteries 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter  (see  Index; ;  these  methods  involve 
principles  which  can  be  more  conveniently  discussed  later  on. 
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CHAPTEB  VII. 

ICEASUBEMEKT  OF  THE  ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCE  OF 

BATTERIES. 

147.  The  methods  of  measuring  or  comparing  the  electro- 
motive forces  of  batteries  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  any 
other  class  of  measurements. 

Although  no  ahsolute  standard  of  the  unit  of  electromotive 
force  (the  wU)  exists,  yet  there  are  several  standards  of  known 
value  with  which  comparisons  may  be  made. 

Standard  Cells. 

WHEATSTONE   STANDARD   CELL. 

148.  This  consists  of  an  outer  vessel  containing  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  into  this  is  placed  a  porous  cell 
about  2  inches  high,  containing  mercury  with  a  few  scraps  of 
zinc  dissolved  in  it ;  a  cylinder  of  copper  is  placed  in  the  copper 
solution,  and  connection  is  made  with  the  zinc  amalgam  by  a 
com>er-wire  dipping  into  it. 

%iese  cells,  although  not  suitable  for  continued  use,  can  be 
relied  upon  to  give  a  perfectly  constant  current  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  in  fact,  for  quite  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  any 
ordinary  tests  to  be  made ;  also  the  electromotive  forces  of  any 
two  of  such  cells  may  practically  be  relied  upon  as  being  equal. 

The  porous  tubes  in  these  cells,  after  use,  should  be  thrown 
into  nitric  acid  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  dissolve  any  copper 
which  may  have  become  deposited  in  their  pores ;  they  must 
next  be  washed  in  water,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  use  again. 
The  amalgam  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  Wheatstone  cell  is  approximately 
1'079  volts. 

post  office  STANDARD  CELL. 

149.  A  sectional  view  of  this  cell  is  shown  by  Fig.  51. 

The  cell  is  formed  with  three  chambers ;  in  the  right-hand 
one  is  placed  a  copper  plate,  C,  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  in  the  left-hand  one  is  placed  a  flat 
porous  pot,  Z,  containing  a  zinc  plate  and  a  semisaturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc.    The  two  chambers  are  called  "  idle 
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cells,"  08  tbe  copper  plate  aad  the  paroua  pot  and  its  coDients 
are  kept  in  them  when  the  cell  ia  not  in  age. 

The  centre  chamber  contains  a  solution  of  salphate  of  copper, 
and  cryetals  of  the  latter  are  kept  in  a  small  compartment  at 
the  bottom  to  keep  the  solution  otmceutrated. 


When  the  cell  is  required  for  nae,  the  copper  plate  and  tho 
porona  pot  are  removed  from  their  respective  idle  compartments 
and  are  placed  in  the  centre  chamber ;  the  cell  is  then  ready  for 
work,  when  tho  cell  is  no  longer  required,  the  copper  plate 
and  porous  pot  are  again  replaced  in  their  respective  idle 
chambers,  and  whilst  the  cell  is  at  rest  any  sulphate  of  copper 
which  may  have  eoterod  the  pores  of  the  porous  pot  becomes 
removed  by  the  slow  draining  out  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  solu- 
tion. The  latter  collects  in  the  bottom  of  tho  idle  chamber, 
from  which  it  is  occasionally  emptied,  the  loss  from  the  porous 
cell  being  made  up  by  the  addition  of  fresh  solution.  By  this 
means  tbe  liquid  in  the  porous  cell  remains  clear  and  the  zinc 
free  from  any  deposit  of  copper. 

The  porous  cell  is  kept  in  position  and  raised  above  the 
bottom  of  the  idle  chamber  by  supports,  one  of  which,  a,  is  seen 
in  the  figure. 

The  block  b  fixed  to  the  cover  prevents  the  latter  being  shut 
down  unless  the  porous  cell  and  its  contents  are  removed  to  the 
idle  chamber. 

When  in  thoroughly  good  condition  this  form  of  oell  has  an 
electromotive  force  of  1'079  volts  approximately,  but  if  it  is  in 
daily  use  tho  power  is  practically  a  little  less  than  this ;  in  the 
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Poetal  Telegraph  Department  the  Talne  is  assnmed  to  be  1*07, 
as  being  generallv  nearer  the  actual  value. 

Altbongb  the  foregoing  oeU  wiU  last  for  a  oonsiderable  time 
without  attention,  yet  it  xanst  not  be  imagined  (as  often  seems 
to  be  the  case)  that  it  'will  keep  np  its  power  for  an  indefinitely 
long  period.  After  a  certain  time,  to  be  judged  by  ozperienoe, 
all  Its  oonBtitnent  parts  ehonld  he  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  zinc 
plate  scraped,  Ac. 

150.  IThe  Wheatstone  and  Poet  Office  standard  cells,  although 
they  cannot  be  relied  upon  ibr  extreme  accuracy,  are  sufficlenUy 
correct  for  most  pnrpoeeH,  and  they  have  the  advantage  (whic^ 
is  common  to  all  batteries  on  the  Daniell  principle)  of  not  losing 
their  power  materially  when  worked  through  a  low  resistance. 

Pnotically,  upon  an  emeigency 
any  form  of  Daniell  cell  may  be  Fia.  52. 

used  as  a  standard,  the  zino  plate 
being  immersed  in  a  semi-saturated 
solntion  of  anlphate  of  zinc,  and  the 
electromotive  force  being  taken  as 
1-079  volta. 


FLEMntO  S  STLSTDASD  CELL. 

151.  This  cell,  devised  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Fleming,  is  thus  arranged : — 

A  large  U-tuhe,  ahont  f  inch  in 
diameter  and  8  inohes  long  in  the 
limb,  has  four  side  tubes  (*  ig.  52). 
The  two  top  ones,  A  and  B,  lead  to 
two  reservoirs  Z  and  C,  and  the 
bottom  ones  C  and  D  are  drainage- 
tubes.  These  side  tubes  are  closed 
I7  glass  taps.  The  whole  is  mounted 
"n  a  vertical  board,  with  a  pair  of 
test-tubes  between  the  limbs.  The 
left-hand  reservoir  S  Z  is  filled  with 
a  solution  of  milpbate  of  zinc,  and 
the  right-hand  reservoir  9  C  with  a 
solatioii  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  1 
electrodes  are  zino  and  copper  rods, 

Zu  and  Cu,  passed  through  vulcanized- rubber  corks,  P  and  Q, 
fitting  air-tight,  into  the  ends  of  the  tJ-tnbe. 

The  operation  of  filling  is  as  follows  r — Open  the  tap  A  and 
fill  the  whole  U-tube  with  the  denser  zinc-sulphate  solution  ; 
then  insert  the  zinc  rod  and  fit  it  tightly  by  the  rubber  cork  P. 
Now,  on  opening  the  tap  C  the  level  of  the  liquid  will  begin  to 
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fall  in  the  right-hand  limb  but  be  retained  in  the  closed  one. 
As  the  level  commences  to  sink  in  the  right-hand  limb,  by 
opening  the  tap  B  copper-sulphate  solution  can  be  allowed  to 
flow  in  gently  10  replace  it ;  and  this  operation  can  be  so  con- 
ducted that  the  level  of  demarcation  of  the  two  liquids  remains 
quite  sharp,  and  gradually  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  tap  C. 
When  this  is  the  case,  all  taps  are  closed  and  the  copper  rod 
inserted  in  the  right-hand  limb. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  stop  diffusion  from  gradually  mixing 
the  liquids  at  the  surface  of  contact ;  but  whenever  the  surface 
of  contact  ceases  to  be  sharply  defined,  the  mixed  liquid  at  the 
level  of  the  tap  C  can  be  drawn  off,  and  fresh  solutions  supplied 
from  the  reservoirs  above. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  solution  pure  and 
unmixed  round  the  two  electrodes  with  very  little  trouble ;  and 
the  electrodes,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  kept  in  the  idle  cells  or 
test-tubes  L  and  M,  each  in  its  own  solution. 

The  electrodes  are  made  of  rods  of  the  purest  zinc  and 
copper,  about  4  inches  long  and  ^  inch  diameter.  The  zinc 
found  most  suitable  is  made  from  zinc  twice  distilled  and  cast 
into  rods;  the  copper  is  prepared  by  electro-depositing  on  a 
very  fine  copper  wire,  until  a  cylinder  of  the  required  thickness 
is  obtained. 

The  value  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  depends,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  the  density  of  the  solutions  used. 
The  latter  should  be  as  follows : — 

For  the  zinc  solution  dissolve  555  grammes  of  chemically 
pure  sulphate  of  zinc  in  445  grammes  of  distilled  water.  This 
solution  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*4  at  15°  C. 

For  the  copper  solution  dissolve  83  grammes  of  chemically 
pure  sulphate  of  copper  in  417  grammes  of  distilled  water. 
This  solution  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*1  at  15°  C. 

Especial  care  must  also  be  taken  to  lightly  electrotype  the 
copper  rod  with  a  fresh  pure  surface  of  new  copper  the  instant 
before  using.  This  is  done  in  the  small  copper  voltameter 
which  the  tube  M  forms,  using  a  single  Leclanch6  cell  for  the 
purpose.  The  pure  zinc  rod  should  be  cleaned  with  new  glass- 
paper.  If  these  precautions  are  carried  out  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  cell  will  be  1-086  volts,  which  value  will  be  correct 
within  the  ordinary  ranges  of  temperature. 

Clark's  stai^dard  cell. 

152.  A  cell  is  formed  by  employing  pure  mercury  as  the 
negative  element,  the  mercury  being  covered  with  a  paste 
formed  of  mercurous  sulphate  in  a  thoroughly  saturated  solu- 
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tion  of  zinc  sulpbate;  the  positive  element  consists  of  pnre 
distilled  zinc  resting  on  the  paste. 

The  best  method  of  forming  the  paste  is,  according  to  Lord 
Bayleighy  as  follows: — Bub  up  in  a  mortar  150  grammes  of 
mercnrouB  sulphate,  5  grammes  of  zinc  carbonate,  and  use 
sufficient  zinc  sulphate  solution  (not  mpersaturated)  to  make  a 
thick  paste;  leave  the  whole  in  the  mortar  for  two  or  three 
days,  occasionally  pounding  it  up  in  order  to  allow  the  carbonic 
anhydride  which  forms  to  escape.  Dr.  A.  Muirhead,  who  has 
had  a  very  lengthened  experience  with  the  Clark  cells,  prefers 
to  make  the  paste  as  follows : — A  saturated  solution  of  zinc  and 
mercurous  sulphates  is  prepared  by  heating  in  the  saturated 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate  a  portion  of  the  mercurous  sulphate, 
adding  thereto  a  little  free  mercury  to  preserve  the  basicity  of 
the  mercxirous  salt ;  mercurous  sulphate  is  then  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  the  solution  so  prepared.  The  mercurous  sulphate 
can  be  obtained  commercially ;  but  it  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving pure  mercuiy  in  excess  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
temperature  below  boding-point.  The  salt,  ^pniich  is  a  nearly 
insoluble  white  powder,  should  be  well  washed  in  distilled  water, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  it  free  from  the  mercuric 
Bidphate  (persulphate),  the  presence  of  which  may  be  known 
by  the  mixture  turning  yellowish  on  the  addition  of  water. 
The  careful  washing  of  the  salt  (according  to  Clark)  is  a  matter 
of  essential  importance,  as  the  presence  of  any  free  acid,  or  of 
persulphate,  produces  an  irregularity  in  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  cell  for  some  time  after  charging.  The  paste  is  poured 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  (which  should  have  been 
distilled  in  vacuo) ;  a  piece  of  pure  zinc  is  then  suspended  in 
the  paste,  and  the  vessel  sealed  up  with  marine  glue  (not 
paraffin  wax).  Contact  with  the  mercuiy  may  be  made  by 
means  of  a  platinum  wire  passing  down  a  glaQS  tube,  cemented 
to  the  inside  of  the  cell,  and  dipping  below  the  surface  of  the 
mercury,  or  more  conveniently  by  a  small  external  glass  tube 
blown  on  to  the  cell  and  opening  into  it  close  to  the  bottom. 

HUIBHEAD's  improved  CLARK  STANDARD  CELL. 

153.  The  usual  forms  of  the  Clark  cell,  especially  when  newly 
set  up,  are  unsuitable  for  transport ;  the  mercury,  being  free,  is 
apt  to  leave  the  platinum  wire  contact  when  the  cell  is  inverted 
or  upset,  and  to  &11  through  the  paste  into  contact  with  the 
zinc  rod,  thereby  either  short-circuiting  the  cell  altogether  or 
destroying  the  value  of  its  electromotive  force.  To  remedy  this 
defect  Dr.  A.  Muirhead  constructs  the  cell  as  shown  by  Fig.  53. 
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A  is  a  flat  doaoly-wound  spiral  of  platiaum  wire  (ahown  in 
plan  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure),  which  has  been  coated  or 
amalgamated  with  pare  mercury  either  by  boiling  it  in  the 
latter  or  by  dipping  the  spiral,  when  heated  red-hot,  into 
mercnry;  the  continuation  of  the  wire  ia  sealed  into  the  glass 
cell,  forming  the  oater  connection.  Za  is  a  rod  of  pure  zinc 
supported  hy  a  cork,  c,  covered  with  cement.  Inside  the  cell  ib 
placed  a  paste,  p,  oomposed  of  pure  mercorons  sulphate  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  pure  zinc  anlphate. 


Fig.  54  shows  a  very  oompact  and  useful  form  of  this  standard. 
The  fonr  terminals  belong  to  two  entirely  distinct  cellfi,  the 
advantage  being  that  the  two  oells  may  be  nsed  as  a  check  one 
upon  the  other.  A  tl^ermometer  stands  within  the  box,  and  the 
stem,  being  bent  at  right  angles,  lies  in  a  groove  across  the  top 
of  the  case.  By  this  thermometer  the  temperature  at  the  time 
of  the  reading  can  be  ascertained. 

154.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  two  foregoing  standard 
cells  is,  according  to  recent  determinations  by  Lord  Bayleigfa, 
1-454  volts  at  15°  C  The  effect  of  change  of  temperature  is  to 
change  the  value  of  Hie  force  about  '077  per  cent,  per  degree  C, 
that  is  to  say,  the  electromotive  force  at  a  temperature  of  t°  C.  ia 
1-454  (1  -  -00077  (f  ~  15)1  volts. 
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The  following  table  showB  the  electromotive  force  at  various 
tempeTatures  calculated  from  the  foregoing  formula : — 


Terop. 

OC. 

B.  A.  Volts. 

Temp. 
OC. 

B.  A.  Volte. 

Temp. 

B.  A.  Volte. 

0 

1-471 

n 

1-458 

22 

1-446 

1 

1-470 

12 

1-457 

23 

1-445 

2 

1-469 

13 

1*456 

24 

1-444 

3 

1-467 

14 

1-455 

25 

1-443 

4 

1-466 

15 

1-454 

26 

1-442 

5 

1-465 

16 

1-453 

27 

1-441 

6 

1-464 

17 

1-452 

28 

1-439 

7 

1-4G3 

18 

1-451 

29 

1-438 

8 

1-462 

19 

1-450 

30 

1-437 

9 

1-461 

20 

1-448 

31 

1-436 

10 

1-460 

21 

1-447 

32 

1 

1-435 

Fig.  55. 


155.  In  order  that  the  force  in  the  Clark  cells  may  preserve 
its  value  constant,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  cells  are  not 
worked  through  a  low  resistance.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
employing  them,  to  take  care  that  they  are  only  used  in  circuits 
of  a  very  high  resistance,  or  for  charging  a  condenser,  or  are 
balanced  by  a  second  battery,  as  in  Clark's  electromotive  force 
test  (page  181). 

DE  LA  BCJE's  chloride  OF  SILVER  CELL. 

156.  The  chloride  of  silver  cells  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Sue  are 
said  to  be  remarkably  well  adapted  for  standard  elements. 
They  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  agita- 
tion without  their  electromotive  force  being 
varied. 

Fig.  55  shows  one  of  these  cells.  A  is  a  glass 
vessel  closed  by  a  stopper  of  paxaffin  wax.  The 
positive  element  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rod  c 
of 'Chemically  pure  zinc.  The  negative  element 
is  a  cylinder  B  of  chloride  of  silver,  having  a 
silver  electrode  h  cast  into  it.  This  cylinder  is 
usually  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  thin  parchment 
paper.  The  solution  for  charging  the  cell  is 
made  by  dissolving  23  grammes  of  pure  sal- 
ammoniac  in  one  litre  of  water. 

The  electromotive  force  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  cell,  according  to  some  careful  determina- 
tions made  by  Mr.  P.  H.  NfiJder,  is  1  •  03  volts. 


^  -^diSULO 
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As  in  the  case  of  Clark  cells,  the  De  la  Bue  battery  when 
used  as  a  standard  must  not  be  worked  through  a  low  resistance. 

Electromotive  Force  Measurements. 

167.  To  measure  the  electromotiYe  force  of  a  battery,  we  have 
to  compare  it  with  a  standard  of  one  or  more  cells,  and  having 
thus  ascertained  the  relative  values  of  the  two,  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery,  in  volts,  is  obtained  by  an  ordinary 
proportion  sum. 

For  example. 

The  relative  electromotive  forces  of  a  battery  and  3  standard 
Daniell  cells  was  found  to  be  as  1  *  25  to  1 ;  what  was  the 
electromotive  force,  in  volts,  of  the  battery  ? 

1-25  :  1  ::  3  X  1-079  :  x; 

therefore 

1  X  3  X  1-079      o  cA      1* 
X  =  —      ,  ^^ =  2*69  volts. 

1*25 


Equal  Besistance  Method. 

158.  Let  there  be  two  batteries,  whose  electromotive  forces 
E^  and  E,  are  to  be  compared.  Join  up  battery  Ei  vnth  a 
tangent  galvanometer  and  resistance  in  simple  circuit,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  45  (page  115).  All  the  plugs  between  A  and  C  being 
inserted,  the  infinity  plug  between  A  and  D  being  removed, 
and  the  connections  being  made,  depress  the  right-hand  key, 
and  remove  a  sufficient  number  of  plugs  from  between  D  and  E 
to  obtain  a  convenient  deflection  on,  say,  the  tangent  scale  of 
the  galvanometer.  Note  this  deflection — ^let  it  be  di  divisions ; 
and  also  note  the  total  resistance  (B)  in  circuit — ^that  is,  the 
resistance  between  D  and  E,  plus  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, plus  the  resistance  of  the  battery  (which  must  be  deter- 
mined beforehand).  Now  remove  battery  Ei  and  insert  batteiy 
E^  in  its  place,  and  if  this  battery  has  a  different  resistance  to 
El,  readjust  between  D  and  E  so  that  total  resistance  in  circuit 
is  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Again  note  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle — ^let  it  be  d^  divisions.  Then  if  0^  be  the 
current  producing  the  deflection  <2i,  and  Og  the  current  produc- 
ing the  deflection  d^,  we  must  have  by  Ohm's  law  (page  1), 

Ci=|-\    and,     C,  =^, 
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therefore 

El :  E, : :  C^ :  C,. 

or  Binoe  d^  and  d.^  are  directly  proportional  to  Cj  and  Ci,  we 
must  have 

Ej :  E, : :  dfi  :  d^ 

For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer,  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms, 
and  battery  E^,  whose  resistance  was  70  ohms,  we  obtained, 
with  a  resistance  of  1830  ohms  (total,  100  +  70  +  1830  =  2000), 
in  the  resistance  box,  a  deflection  of  50  divisions  on  the  tangent 
scale  of  the  galvanometer ;  and  with  battery  Es,  whose  resist- 
ance was  50  ohms,  we  obtained,  with  a  resistance  of  1850  ohms 
rtotal,  100  +  60  +  1850  =  2000,  as  before),  in  the  resistance 
box,  a  deflection  of  40  divisions ;  then 

El :  Ea : :  50  :  40, 
or  as 

1-25  to  1. 

If  the  deflections  are  read  on  the  degrees  scale  of  the  tangent 
galvanometer,  then  di  and  d^  must  be  the  tangents  of  the 
deflections. 

In  cases  where  the  resistances  of  the  batteries  whose  electro- 
motive forces  are  to  be  compared  are  very  small,  we  may,  by 
nsing  a  very  high  resistance,  practically  regard  the  total  resist- 
ance in  circuit  as  being  the  same,  whatever  battery  we  use. 
The  deflections  then  obtained  with  any  number  of  different 
batteries  will  represent  their  comparative  electromotive  forces. 
The  galvanometer  will,  in  this  case,  of  course  have  to  be  one 
with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65). 

159.  The  '*Best  conditions  for  making  the  test,"  and  the 
'*  Passible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable,'  are  almost  obvious ; 
they  are 

Best  Ckmditions  for  making  the  Test. 

Make  the  resistances  in  the  circuits  fts  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  cUtainable. 

K  we  can  be  certain  of  the  value  of  the  two  deflections  to 
accuracies  of  8'i  and  S',  per  cent,  respectively,  then  we  can 
be  certain  of  the  relative  values  of  the  two  electromotive  forces 
to  an  accuracy  of  8'i  +  S^j  per  cent. 

L 
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Equal  Deflection  Method. 

160.  Join  up  as  in  last  method,  and  having  noted  the  deflec- 
tion and  total  resistance  in  circnit  (Ki)  with  battery  E^,  remove 
it  and  insert  battery  Ej  in  its  place.  Now  readjust  resistance 
between  D  and  E,  nntil  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Note  the  resistance 
in  circuit  (Rj) ;  then  calling  C  the  current, 

C=|.    and.   C=|, 

that  is, 

El  :  Ea  : :  El  :  Eg, 

or  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries  are  directly  as  the 
total  resistances  that  are  in  circuit  with  the  respective  batteries. 

For  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms,  and  a 
battery  E^  whose  resistance  was  50  ohms,  we  obtained,  with  a 
resistance  of  2350  ohms  (total,  100  +  50  +  2350  =  2500),  in 
the  resistance  box,  a  deflection  of  40° ;  and  with  a  battery  Ej, 
whose  resistance  was  70  ohms,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
bring  the  galvanometer  needle  again  to  40°,  to  have  a  resist- 
ance of  1830  ohms  (total,  100  +  70  +  1830  =  2000),  in  the 
resistance  box ;  then 

El  :  E2  : :  2500  :  2000, 
or  as 

5  to  4. 

An  advantage  in  this  test  is  that  it  can  be  made  with  a  gal- 
vanometer the  relative  values  of  whose  deflections  are  unknown. 
The 

Best  Conditions  for  making  (he  Test 

and  the 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  atiainable 
are  the  same  as  in  the  last  test. 

WiedemiVnn's  Method. 

161.  In  Fig.  45  fpage  115)  join  the  zinc  pole  of  battery  Ej  to 
D,  as  shown,  and  the  other  pole  to  the  zinc  pole  of  battery  E^, 
whose  other  pole  in  turn  is  to  be  joined  to  C.     Adjust  the 
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reeiBtanoe  so  as  to  obtain  a  high  defleotion  on  the  tangent  scale 
of  the  galvanometer.  Let  the  cnrrent  prodneing  this  deflection 
be  C ;  then 


C  =  - 


E, +E2 


K 


where  R  is  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit.  Now  reverse 
batterj  £^  (the  weaker  one)  so  that  the  two  batteries  oppose 
one  another, — we  shall  then  get  a  smaller  deflection  due  .to  a 
current  C, ;  then 


C,= 


Ej  —  E2 


K 

From  these  two  equations  we  get 

El  C  -  Ea  C  =  El  C,  +  E2  C„ 
that  is, 

Ej  :  E2  : :  C  +  C, :  C  -  C„ 

or,  sabstitnting  deflections  d,  d„  for  cnrrent  strengths  C,(Cp 

Ej  i¥^y.d  +  d,:d-^d,. 

Far  example. 

Two  batteries  E^  and  Ej  being  joined  up  together  in  simple 
circuity  we  obtained,  by  adjusting  the  resistance  in  the  resistance 
box,  a  deflection  of  72  divisions  (d)  on  the  tangent  scale  of  the 
galvanometer;  and  with  the  same  resistance  in  circuit  we 
obtained,  on  reversing  battery  E^,  a  deflection  of  8  divisions  (c?,),- 
then 

El  :  Ej  : :  72  +  8  :  72  -  8, 
::      80      :      64, 
or  as 

1-25  to  1. 

K  the  deflections  are  read  on  the  degrees  scale  of  a  tangent 
<i^lvanometer,  then  d  and  d,  must  be  the  tangents  of  the 
deflections. 

162.  In  order  to  make  the  test  as  accurately  as  possible  under 
the  last  conditions,  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  two  deflections  make  approximately  equal 
angles  on  opposite  sides  of  45^  (§  32,  page  29).  The  more 
resistance  it  is  possible  to  place  in  the  circuit  of  the  batteries 
the  better,  since  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  polarise  is  thereby 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

168.  Wiedemann's  method  is  a  very  satisfactory  one  since  it 
is  absolutely  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  two  batteries, 

L  2 
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thus  one  battery  might  have  a  resistance  of  a  fraction  of  an 
ohm  only  and  the  other  a  resistance  of  several  thousand  ohms, 
yet  this  wonld  in  no  way  affect  the  correctness  of  the  results,  but 
to  avoid  errors  due  to  polarisation  it  is  necessary  with  some 
batteries  to  include  several  thousand  ohms  in  the  circuit;  if  the 
galvanometer  used  be  one  with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65) 
this  can  always  be  done. 

164.  The  '*  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable"  in  making 
the  test  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
electromotive  forces.  Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  deflections 
are  read  in  divisions^  and  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  possible 
error  8  in  both  deflections.  Now  if  we  take  both  errors  to  be  of 
similar  signs,  then  we  should  have  a  total  absolute  error  of  2  S 
in  the  quantity  (d  +  c?,),  but  if  one  error  were  plus  and  the  other 
minus,  then  we  should  have  a  total  absolute  error  of  2  8  in  the 
quantity  {d  —  d,).  But  the  latter  quantity  must  be  smaller 
than  (d  +  c?,),  therefore  an  absolute  error  2  8  in  its  value  must 
represent  a  greater  percentage  error  in  the  relative  values  of  E^ 
and  E2  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  same  absolute  error  were 
in  (d  +  d).  As  we  must  assume  the  resultant  error  to  be  the 
greatest  possible^  we  must  therefore  take  the  error  2  8  to  be  in 
the  quantity  (d  —  c?,). 

Let,  then,  X  be  the  error  in  the  relative  values  of  E^  and  E,, 

E, 
Ihat  is  in  =^ ,  caused  by,  say,  an  error  8  in  c7,  and  an  error  —  8 

in  d,,  then  we  have 

Ei       X  ^  (d  +  8)  +  (d,  -  8)  ^      d  +  d, 
Ea  (d  +  8)-(d, -8)      d-d, +  28' 

therefore 

X  =  ?I  —       d  +  d,        _.  ^  +  ^r  __      d  +  d, 
E;""d-d,  +  2d"d^=ra^      d^d^  +  2S 

=  2  8  (d  +  d,) 

(d  +  d,)(d-d,  +  28)' 

or  since  2  8  is  very  small  we  may  say 

.  _  2  8  (d  +  d,) 

If  we  put  the  percentage  for  the  absolute  value  of  X,  that  is  if 
we  have 

100 ^^Ea  ^  100  ^  d^d; 
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then  we  get 


that  is  to  say 


V       d  +  d,  _  2S(d  +  d;) 
100^ d^d,  "     {d^d,y  • 

^  -  T^Td:  LA] 


Far  example. 

In  the  example  given  on  page  147  the  deflections  oould  each 

be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  ^  of  a  division ;  what  was  the  degree 

E 
of  accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  =~  could  be  determined  ? 

^,      2  X  i  X  100        ^. 
If  d,  is  small  compared  with  c2,  then 

We  can  see  from  equation  [A]  that  unless  d,  is  small  compared 
with  d,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  test  can  be  made  will  be 
but  small ;  for  if  d,  approaches  in  value  to  d,  then  d  -^  d, 
becomes  very  small,  that  is  X!  becomes  large.  In  order  that  d, 
may  be  as  much  smaller  than  d  as  possible,  E^  and  E^  must  be 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible;  the  te»t  therefore  will  not  be  a 
satiB&ctory  one  unless  such  is  the  case. 
If  d,  is  small  compared  with  d,  then 

_  2  8  100 

or  if  we  put  the  percentage  instead  of  the  absolute  value  of  8, 
that  is  if  we  have 


then  wc  get 


X!  =  2  8', 


so  that  under  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test  the 

E, 
accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  =r  could  be  determined  would 

be  but  one^half  the  accuracy  with  which  the  higher  deflection 
could  be  observed. 
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165.  To  determine  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  tlie 
case  where  the  readings  are  made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  we  must  in  the  preceding  investigation 
substitute  tangents  for  divisions  of  deflections.     Thus  we  have 

El  _  .  _  tan  (cP  +  8°)  +  tan  K°+  ^) 
Ea  tan  (d°  +  ^)  -  tan  (d,°  +  8^)' 

or 

^  ^  tan  d"  +  tan  d,""      tan  (d°  +  g°)  +  tan  (<f,°  -  S°) 
tan  ef^  -  tan  d,°  ""  tan  (d°  +  S°)  -  tan  (c?,^"  -  S°)' 

If  in  this  equation  we  put 

+or.  r^o  ,  ;joN      tan  <r  +  tan  ^ 
tan(cZ  +^)  =  -^—^^-^ 

and 

tan(d--8-)=    ^^^"tanJl 
'^  ^"^       °  ^^      1  +  tan  d°  tan  8^' 

we  get 

.  ^  2  tan  y  [(tan  d""  +  tan  d,^)  (1  +  tan  cP  tan  (f,°)  +  X] 
(tan  d^  -  tan  (i,°)  (tan  cP  -  tan  d,°  +  Y) 

where  X  and  Y  are  a  number  of  factors  of  tan  8°.  But  since 
tan  8°  is  very  small,  we  may  put  X  and  Y  equal  to  0,  in  which 
case  we  have 

.  ^  2  tan  ^  (tan  d°  +  tan  d,"")       1  +  tan  d"  tan  d,"" 
tan  d^  -  tan  d°  ^    tan  d°  -  tan  d,"" 

_  2  tan  8°  (tan  <Z^  +  tan  d°)  1 


tan  d°  -  tan  d,°  '^  tan  (d°  -  <i,°) 

If  we  put  the  percentage  for  the  absolute  value  of  A,  that  is,  if 
we  have 

X=z—  of  ^1  =  —  y  tan  d^  +  tan  d,"" 
100      Ea      100      tan  d"  -  tan  <°' 


then  we  get 


_    2  tan  8°  100° 
^  -  tan  (d°  -  d,°)-  l-Bj 


J\)r  ea;amjp7e. 

In  comparing  the  electromotive  forces  of  two  batteries  by 
Wiedemann's  method,  the  deflections  obtained  on  the  degrees 
scale  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  were  71°  and  18°  respectively,- 
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wkat  were  the  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries,  and 
what  would  have  been  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the 

E 

value  of  =,—  could  be  determined  ?    The  value  of  the  deflections 

could  be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  i°. 

El  :  Ej  : :  tan  71°  +  tan  18°  :  tan  71°  -  tan  18°, 

or  as 

2  •  9042  +  •  3249  to  2  •  9042  -  •  3249, 
that  is,  as 

1-25  to  1; 
dso 

X'  =  2xtenj°xl00  ^  2_X.43^  ^  .g,         ^^^^^ 
tan  (71° -18°)  1-3270  ^ 

Like  equation  [A]  (page  149),  equation  [B]  (page  150)  shows 
that  unless  d°  is  small  compared  with  a°,  tne  test  cannot  bo 
made  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test, 

166.  To  obtain  satisfactory  results,  E^  and  E2  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal. 

As  much  resistance  should  be  included  in  the  circuit  as 
possible. 

If  the  readings  are  made  on  the  degrees  scale  of  a  tangent 
galvanometer,  then  the  resistance  in  circuit  should  be  so  ad- 
justed that  the  deflections,  as  nearly  as  possible,  make  equal 
angles  on  opposite  sides  of  45°  (§  32,  page  28). 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
When  the  readings  are  in  divisions,  then 

Fercentage  of  accuracy  =  -= — -=- 

where  ^  is  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  the  de- 
flections can  be  read. 

When  the  readings  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then 

T,         ,  c  2tanJ;°100 

Percentage  of  accuracy  = -— ^ — 3-— 

tan  (d   —  «,  ) 
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where  ^^w  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  degree  to  which  the  deflec- 
tions can  be  read. 


Wheatstone's  Method. 

167.  The  most  elegant  method  of  comparing  the  eleetro- 
motive  forces  of  lotteries  is  that  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wieat- 
stone. 

Battery  E^  is  joined  up  in  simple  circuit  with  a  galvanometer 
and  a  resistance ;  a  deflection  of  a°  is  obtained.  The  resistance 
is  now  increased  by  pi,  so  that  a  new  deflection,  )3°,  is  produced. 

Battery  E^  is  next  joined  up  in  the  place  of  E^,  and  the  re- 
sistance in  circuit  is  adjusted  until  the  deflection  obtained  is  a^. 
as  at  first.  The  lesistance  is  now  increased  by  pj*  ^^  that  the 
deflection  is  reduced  to  y3°,  as  in  the  firat  instance. 

Now  from  the  "  Equal  resistance  method  "  (page  144),  we  see 
that  the  total  resistances,  E^  and  E^,  in  circuit,  which  were  re- 
quired in  the  two  cases  to  bring  the  deflections  to  a^  must  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  electromotive  forces,  E|,  Ej,  of  the  two 
batteries.  Also  the  total  resistances,  E^  +  p^,  and  E.^  +  Ps,  in 
circuit  which  were  required  in  the  two  cases  to  bring  the  deflec- 
tions to  j8°,  must  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  electromotive 
forces,  E^,  E^. 

We  therefore  have 

E^ :  E2  1 1  E^ :  E2» 
or 

Ej  E2  =  E2  Ej, 
and 

El  :  E2  : :  El  +  pi  :  Ej  -f  p^, 
or 

El  Ej  +  Ej  P2  =  E2  El  -f  Ej  Pi  =  El  E2  -f  E2  Pi ; 

that  is 

El  Pa  =  E2  Pi, 
or 

El  :  Eg  : :  Pi  :  pj. 

In  fact,  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  added  resistances  which,  in  both  cases,  were 
required  to  bring  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
from  a°  down  to  ]§°. 

For  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  and  battery  Bi  we  obtained,  with  a 
resistance  of  1950  ohms  in  the  resistance  box,  a  deflection  of 
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54^  and  by  adding  2000  ohms  (p^),  a  deflection  of  34^.  Battery 
E.]  being  inserted  in  the  place  oi  E^,  a  resistance  of  1650  ohms 
^as  inserted  in  the  resistance  box,  which  brought  the  galvano- 
meter needle  to  54^  as  at  first,  and  by  adding  1600  ohms  {pt), 
the  deflection  was  reduced  to  34°  as  in  the  first  instance ;  then 

El  :  Rj  : :  2000  :  1600, 
or  as 

1-25  to  1. 

168.  In  this  and  the  preceding  tests  we  have  supposed  that 
the  electromotive  forces  of  any  two  batteries  were  being  com- 
pared, but  it  must  be  evident  that  by  noting  the  deflections, 
resistances  added,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  any  number  of 
batteries,  their  electromotive  forces  may  all  be  compared. 

169.  We  will  now  proceed  to  determine  the  "  Best  conditions 
for  making  the  foregoing  test." 

There  are  two  points  to  bo  determined :  first,  what  should  be 
the  resistances  in  circuit  when  observing  the  first  deflections, 
and  second,  what  proportion  should  the  added  resistances  bear 
to  the  original  resistances  ? 

When  the  test  is  executed,  there  are  two  or  more  sets  of 
observations  made,  viz.,  one  for  each  battery.  But  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  the  proportion  between  the  electro- 
motive forces,  the  original  resistances,  and  the  added  resist- 
anoes,  is  the  same  for  every  set;  consequently,  we  have  only 
to  determine  what  relative  values  these  quantities  should  have 
in  any  one  set,  then  those  in  the  others  will  be  in  the  same 
proportion. 

It  will  be  convfnient  to  consider  first  what  proportion  the 
added  resistance  should  bear  to  the  original  resistance.  For 
this  purpose  we  will  suppose  pi  to  be  the  former  resistance. 

Now  pi  represents  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and 
therefore  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  made  as  accurately  as 
possible,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  adjust  or  de- 
termine the  va)ue  of  pi  as  accurately  as  possible.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  required  value  of  p^,  we  first  adjust  B^  s  >  as  to  obtain 
the  deflection  a°,  and  then  we  increase  B^  by  Pi  so  as  to  obtain 
the  deflection  j3° ;  consequently,  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
can  obtain  p,  must  be  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
we  can  read  both  the  deijections,  a°  and  )3^. 

Let,  then,  the  firat  deflection  (a°)  be  due  to  a  current,  Ci,  then 
we  have 

C.  =  J*;!.     <r.     Ci  If  1  =  ^1. 
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When  the  current  is  reduced  to  Cj  by  the  addition  of  Pi,  then  we 
get  I 


therefc 
or 

^1  +  Pi 
)re 

Cj  El  +  Ca  Pi  =  Ci  R„ 

Now  this  equation  is  identical  with  equation  [F]  (page  111)  in 
the  **  Diminished  deflection  shunt  method  "  of  determining  the 
resistance  of  a  galvanometer;  consequently,  we  can  see  from 
the  investigations  there  given,  that  p^  would  be  most  accurately 
obtained  if 

■approximately ;  but  when  this  is  the  case 


that  is  to  say,  the  added  resistance  should  be  about  double  the 
original  resistance. 

As  regards  the  "  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable,"  we 
can  see  from  equation  [H]  (page  111)  in  the  test  before  referred 
to,  that  the  percentage  of  accuracy,  X',  attainable  must  be 

^,  _  (C.  c,  +  (\  c.)  100* 

As  it  is  the  relative  electromotive  forces  of  two  batteries 

E 

which  have  to  be  determined,  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  •^\  the 

percentage  of  accuracy  with  which  the  test  can  be  made  will 
be  double  the  above. 

As  regards  the  value  for  the  onginal  resistance  there  is  little 
to  be  said.     It  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  test,  except 

♦  The  expreBsion  Fl  +  G  (^  +  u)  1   ^^  *^°  equation  referred  to  [H] 

<pago  III)  becomes  equal  to  1  when  S,  and  K  are  yery  high;  this  must  be 
the  case  when  equation  [B]  (page  109)  becomes  simplilied  into  equation  [F] 
(page  111). 
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in  so  far   as  the   power  of  adjustment  is  concerned;   this  in 
evidently  made  as  favourable  as  possible  by  making  the  resistance 
as  high  as  convenient. 
We  must  have  therefore 


Best  Conditions  for  maJdng  the  Test. 

170.  When  making  the  observations  with  the  first  battery, 
make  the  original  resistance  as  high  as  convenient,  and  make 
the  added  resistance  as  nearly  as  possible  double  this. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  cUtainahle. 

When  the  readings  are  in  divisions,  then 

-CD  ^d)  200 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  —  Vtj^ — ^\~ 

where  ^  is  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  the 
deflections  can  be  read. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  values  to  an  accuracy  of  £th  of  a 
degree^  we  have 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  (**^  ^^-^±  ^^  ^°  ^^  200 

where 

5i  =  tan  Di°  -  tan  D^     and,    S^  =  tan  d}°  -  tan  d^ 

171.  Wheatstone's  test  can  be  made  with  any  form  of  galva- 
nometer, as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  values  of  the  deflections 
in  terms  of  the  currents  producing  them  be  known,  except  for 
the  determination  of  the  "  Percentage  of  accuracy  attainable." 
K,  however,  the  galvanometer  be  **  calibrated  "  (page  46),  this 
percentage  can  be  determined. 

LuMSDEj^'s  OR  Lacoine's  Method.* 

172.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  determining  the  com- 

♦  This  metho<l  waa  devised  bv  Mr.  D.  Lnmsden  (Postal  Telegraph  Sub- 
marine Superintendent)  in  1869,  but  the  first  description  of  the  same  appears 
to  have  been  published  by  M.  Emile  Laooine  (Technical  Director  of  the 
Ottoman  Telegraphs)  in  the '  Journal  T^Mgraphioue  of  Berne'  for  Januaiy  25th, 
1873,  that  gentleman  having  devised  it  indepenaently  of  Mr.  Lumsden. 
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parative  electromotiye  forces  of  IxEttteiies.    The  principle  of  tho 
arrangement  is  shown  by  Fig.  56. 


FiQ.  56. 


/" 


^ 


I 
® 


'E, 


B 


First  Method. 

The  two  batteries  Ej,  E^  are  joined  np  with  their  opposite 
poles  connected  together,  and  with  resistances  B,  p  in  their 
circuit.  A  galvanometer  g  is  connected  between  the  points  A,  B. 
One  of  the  resistances,  say  p,  being  fixed,  the  other,  B,  is  adjusted 
until  no  deflection  is  observed  on  the  galvanometer.  When 
this  is  the  case  we  get  the  proportion 


E, 


B 

P 


173.  In  order  to  understand  why  this  is  the  case,  let  us 
examine  the  theory  of  the  method ;  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  help  of  Kirchoff's  two  laws,*  viz. : — 

1.  The  algebraical  sum  of  the  current  strengths  in  ail  the  wires 
which  meet  in  a  point  is  equal  to  nothing. 

2.  The  algebraical  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  current  strengths 
and  resistances  in  all  the  wires  forming  an  enclosed  figure,  equals  the 
algebraical  sum  of  all  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  circuit. 

174.  Supposing,  at  first,  equilibrium  not  to  bo  produced,  then 
we  have  the  following  equations  connecting  the  various  current 
strengths,  resistances,  and  electromotive  forces : — 


Ci  —  c  —  Cj  =  0. 


B  Ci  +  17  c  -  El  =  0. 
p  c^  —  ^  c  —  Ej  =  0. 
From  equation  [1]  we  get,  c^  =  c  +  C2; 

♦  For  the  proof  of  these  laws  see  Chapter  XXVII. 


1 
2 


[3] 
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therefore 

From  equation  [3]  we  get 


C3  = 


therefore 


therefore 


therefore 


R(e  +  ?l±l£)  +  ^c-E,  =  0; 
Epc  +  EE2  +  E(7C  +  p^c-pEi  =  0; 


If  in  this  equation  we  pnt 

c  =  0, 
then 

pEi  -  BE,  =  0, 
or 

El  ^  B 
E,       p ' 

that  is. 

El  :  Ea  : :  B  :  p. 

175.  Let  ns  consider  what  are  the  "Best  conditions  for 
making  the  test."  What  we  have  to  determine  is,  what  are  the 
best  values  to  give  to  B  and  p?  Now,  since  E^  and  Eg  are 
definite  quantities,  the  value  given  to  B  (supposing  this  to  be 
the  adjustable  resistance)  will  be  determined  by  the  value  given 
to  p;  we  must  therefore  determine  the  value  to  give  to  the 
latter. 

The  greater  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  B,  the 
greater  will  be  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  determine  the 

value  of  =e\  that  is,  the  relative  values  of  E^  and  E,:    But  the 

accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  B  depends  upon  its  range 
of  adjustment  being  as  great  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be 
the  case  when  it  has  as  high  a  value  as  possible.  Thus,  if  B 
were  100  units,  we  could  onl^  adjust  it  to  an  accuracy  of  1  unit 
in  100,  or  1  per  cent. ;  but  if  B  were  10,000,  then  1  unit  in 
10,000  represents  an  adjustment  of  y^  per  cent.    But  it  is 
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no  UQO  making  B  10,000,  unless  a  change  of  1  unit  in  its  value 
produces  a  perceptible  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

The  best  value  therefore  to  give  to  B,  is  the  highest  one  in  which 
a  change  of  1  unit  from  its  correct  value  produces  a  perc^itble 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  Since  B  is  dependent 
upon  the  value  given  to  p,  what  we  require  to  know  is  the 
highest  value  to  give  to  the  latter  quantity. 

Equation  [4]  shows  the  current,  o,  obtained  through  the 
galvanometer  when  equilibrium  is  not  produced.  If  in  this 
equation  we  put  B  —  1  in  the  numerator  iostead  of  B  and  then 
put 

B  E3  =  p  El,    or,    B  =  -r=r-, 

we  shall  get  the  current  corresponding  to  the  change  of  1  unit 
in  the  correct  value  of  Bj.     Thus 

^^pE, -(B-l)E,  E, 


,(B+P)  +  Rp    -^^P^_^^^^^pA, 


*2  '  -"2 


l[»(>-i;)^0' 


[A] 


or 


[»0+i;)+']=ft-  m 


Practically,  the  minimum  readably  deflection  of  a  Thomson 
galvanometer  (which  is  the  best  to  employ  in  a  test  of  this 
kind)  is  one  division,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  current  pro- 
ducing this  deflection  is  the  fig^ure  of  merit  of  the  instrument 
(page  6b).  If,  therefore,  in  the  last  equation  we  put  for  c  the 
reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer,  we  can 
determine  the  highest  value  which  can  be  given  to  p,  E^  and  Ej 
both  being  in  volts. 

If  we  wish  to  get  the  exact  value  of  p,  we  can  do  so  by 
solving  the  quadratic  equation;  but,  practically,  we  only 
require  to  get  a  rough  idea  of  what  the  value  of  p  may  be,  and 
this  we  may  obtain  by  giving  different  values  to  p,  and  trying 
which  of  them  nearly  satisfies  the  equation. 

For  example. 

Two  batteries,  whose  electromotive  forces  E^  and  Ej  were 
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known  to  be  of  tlie  approximate  values  of  2  :  1  (E^  being 
1  rolt)j  were  to  be  tested  by  the  foregoing  method  with  a 
Thomson  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  5000  ohms  (g) 
and  figure  of  merit  1,000,000,000  :  What  was  the  highest  value 
that  could  be  given  to  p  ? 

p  [5000  (1  +  i)  +  p]  =  1,000,000,000  X  i, 
or 

p  [7500  +  p]  =  500,000,000. 

From  this  we  can  see  that  if  we  make  p  =  19,000  we  shall  be 
very  nearly  right,  for 

19,000  [7500  +  19,000]  =  503,500,000. 

With  this  value  of  p,  the  value  which  E  would  [^have  when 
adjusted,  would  be 

E  =  p  5i  =  19,000  X  -  =  38,000, 

and  with  this  value  we  could  obtain  a  degree  of  accuracy 
equal  to 

^  X  100  =  -0026  per  cent. 

Having  then  ascertained  the  value  to  give  to  p,  suppose  wo 
actuaUy  made  it  19,000,  and  further,  we  found  that  in  order  to 
get  equilibrium  as  nearly  as  possible,  we  had  to  adjust  E  to 
36,250  ohms,  then  the  relative  values  of  E^  and  E2  would  be 

El  :  E2  : :  36,250  :  19,000, 
eras 

1  •  9089  to  1, 

and  we  know  this  is  correct  within  '0026  per  cent. 

From  equation  [A]  (page  158)  we  can  see  that  c  is  greatest 
when  Ej  is  larger  than  E^.  It  is  therefore  best  to  so  arrange 
the  test  that  the  resistance  to  be  adjusted  is  the  one  in  circuit 
with  the  strongest  of  the  two  batteries.  Also  we  can  see  that 
the  more  the  batteries  differ  in  electromotive  force  the  better, 
as  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  p. 

Second  Method. 

176.  In  the  example  we  have  taken  we  have  supposed  the 
resistances  of  the  batteries  to  have  been  so  low  that  their 
values  could  practically  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the 
high  resistances  E,  p,  which  we  were  able  to  put  in  circuit. 
If,  however,  the  batteries  consist  of  a  great  number  of  cells  of 
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high  rehistance,  and  also  if  the  galvanometer  be  not  a  highly 
sensitive  one,  and  consequently  B  and  p  have  to  be  propor- 
tionately small,  then  we  can  no  longer  ignore  the  resistances  of 
the  batteries,  and  these  must  either  be  added  on  to  E  and  p  or 
eliminated  in  the  following  manner. 

Suppose  the  resistances  of  E^  and  E^  to  be  r^  and  r^  respec- 
tively, then  when  equilibrium  is  produced  we  have 

El  :  E2  : :  R  +  r^  :  p  -h  r^, 
or 

Ej  r^  -  E2  rj  =  E3  R  -  E^  p.  [1] 

Now  if  we  decrease  p  to  pi  and  again  obtain  balance  by  de- 
creasing R  to  Ri,  we  get  a  second  proportion,  viz. — 

Ej  rj  -  Ej,  rj  =  Ej,  R^  -  E^  p^.  [2] 

By  subtracting  [2]  from  [1]  we  get 

EaR-EaEi-Eip+EiPi  =  0, 

E2(r-ro  =  Ei(p-pO; 

Ej       R  —  Rj 


or 
that  is 


or 


^2       P  —  Pi ' 
El  :  Ej  : :  R  -  Ri  :  p  -  pi. 


[A] 


a  proportion  in  which  dififerences  of  resistance  alone  appear. 
In  fact  (R  —  Ri)  and  (p  —  pi)  are  merely  the  resistances  which 
we  subtracted  from  R  and  p,  in  order  to  get  equilibrium  a 
second  time. 

For  example. 

Two  batteries  whose  electromotive  forces  Ej  and  Ej  were  to 
be  compared,  were  joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer 
and  two  resistances  as  shown  by  Fig.  56,  the  resistance  p  being 
500  ohms ;  in  order  to  obtain  equilibrium  R  was  adjusted  to 
1050  ohms ;  p  was  then  decreased  to  300  ohms  (p^),  and  in  order 
to  again  obtain  equilibrium,  R  had  to  be  reduced  to  630  ohms 
(Ri).  What  were  the  comparative  electromotive  forces  of  the 
batteries  ? 

El  :  E3  : :  1050  -  630  :  500  -  300 
::         420         :         200 
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or  as 

2-1  tol. 

177.  The  question  now  arises  what  are  the  best  values  to  give 
to  Hi  and  p^,  or  rather  to  pi,  for  the  value  given  to  the  latter 
will  determine  the  value  given  to  B^. 

In  order  to  work  out  the  problem  let  us  suppose,  in  the 
equation 

Ej      R  —  Rj 

Ej      p  —  Pi* 

there  is  a  small  error  X  in  =-  caused  by  a  definite  error  ~  </>  in 
B|,  that  is,  let 

^  +  X  =  ^  -  (^1  -  ^)  =  ^'^i  +      ^     .      [B] 
Ea  P  -  f^i  P  -  Pi        P  -  Pi 

By  subtracting  [A]  (page  160)  from  [B]  w^  get 

p-pl 

This  shows  tbat  with  the  definite  error  0,  X  is  as  small  as 
possible  when  p^  is  as  small  as  possible.  X  would  be  very  great 
if  Pi  approached  in  value  to  p,  but  it  woxdd  be  small  when  p^  is 

about  equal  to  ^,  and  but  little  less  if  p^  is  made  very  much 

smaller  still.  Although,  therefore,  we  should  make  pj  small, 
there  is  but  little  advantage  in  making  it  very  much  smaller 

than  -  ;  in  fact,  there  is  an  actual  disadvantage,  for  when  p^  is 

veiy  small,  B^  is  proportionately  small  and  its  range  of  adjust- 
ment is  correspondingly  limited. 

From  equation  [A]  (page  158)  we  can  see  that  in  the  present 
case  the  currents  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  when 
equilibrium  is  not  established,  in  consequence  of  B  and  B^ 
being  each  1  unit  out  of  adjustment,  are 

c= ^ 


and 


^ B, 
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respectively ;  and  from  these  equations  it  is  evident  that  if  <^  iB 
a  perceptihle  deflection  when  E  is  1  nnit  ont,  c,  will  be  a  still 
more  perceptible  deflection  when  B^  is  1  unit  ont,  since  B^ 
must  be  smaller  than  E ;  consequently  the  value  we  give  to  B^ 
will  not  be  limited  by  any  considerations  with  regard  to  a 
perceptible  deflection  being  obtained. 

As  in  the  first  test,  c^  and  c^  are  both  greatest  when  E^  is 
larger  than  E,,  the  batteries  should  therefore  be  so  arranged 
that  this  is  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainoible  with, 
this  test,  we  can  see  first  of  all  that  E  cannot  be  adjusted  quite 
80  accurately  as  in  the  case  where  the  resistance  of  the  batteries 
was  xiegligible;  we  can,  however,  ascertain  the  exact  degree 
attainable  by  putting  p  +  ''a  instead  of  p  in  equation  [B] 
(page  158).  Thus  to  take  the  example  given  on  page  158, 
suppose  the  battery  Ej  had  a  resistimce  of  5000  ohms  (r,} 
approximately,  then  we  should  have 

(p  +  6000)  [6000  (1  +  J)  +  p  +  6000]  =  1,000.000,000  X  i, 
or 

(p  +  6000)  [12,500  +  p]  =  600,000,000. 

If  in  this  equation  we  make  p  =  14,000,  we  get 

(14,000  +  6000)  [12,500  +  14,000]  =  503,600,000, 

which  is  dose  to  the  correct  value.    In  other  words,  if  p  does 
not  exceed  14,000  ohms,  we  can  be  sure  of  the  value  of  B  within 
1  unit. 
The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  we  can  determine  the 
E 
value  of  =r  ^^  ^^^  equation 

Ej        B  —  Bj 
Ea  P  -  Pi 

depends  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust 
both  B  and  B^,  and  as  the  errors  in  either  of  them  may  be 
either  +  or  ~ ,  the  greatest  possible  total  error  is  that  wnich 
will  be  produced  by  a  +  error  in  B,  and  a  —  error  in  Bi,  or  m{ 
vice  verad.    Let  these  errors  be  both  1  unit  and  let  the  coire- 


E 

sponding  error  in  =^  be  X,  then  we  have 

^+X.:  R  +  1  -  (E^  -  1)  ^  B-B,  ^ 


2 


Ea  o  ^  oj^  o  -  Pi  P  -  Pi  * 
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and 
therefore 


Since  we  require  to  know  what  percentage  M  of  error  this 
repreeents,  we  have  "    \  ^ 

or 


E. ""  7^^'b;         '^^^ 


To  take  the  example  we  have  just  considered,  we  see  that 
tne  possible  percentage  of  accuracy  attainable,  supposing  p^  to 

equal  L  la 


equal  |,  is 

^=  14,000  -  7000  ^*='Q^^P^"^'^^ 

178.  With  a  Thomson  galvanometer  of  ordinary  sensitiveness 
J*  ^^▼ident  from  the  foregoing  investigation,  that  if  we  have 
two  batteries,  one  Ej  having  an  electromotive  force  of  1  volt  or 
Diore,  and^  E^  an  electromotive  force  of  twice  that  value  or  more, 
TO  can  without  difficulty  determine  their  relative  electromotive 
forces  to  an  accuracy  of,  at  least,  -015  per  cent. ;  and  if  the 
resistance  of  the  batteries  be  very  low  we  can  be  certain  of  the 
accuracy  within,  say,  •  003  per  cent. 

^  179.  It  is  possible  to  get  a  still  greater  accuracy  by  employ- 
ujg  a  set  of  resistance  coils  adjustable  to  y^th  or^^th  of  a  unit, 
for  in  this  case  we  can  make  both  R  and  R^  low  without  losing 
the  range  of  adjustment,  whilst  by  making  these  quantities  low 
we  increase  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  when 
exact  adjustment  is  not  obtained  ;  this  is  only  the  case,  however, 
when  the  resistances  of  the  batteries  and  of  the  galvanometer 
are  low. 

We  can  easily  determine  to  what  extent  the  degree  of 
accuracy  is  increased  by  using  submultiples  of  the  units ;  first 
by  ascertaining  from  equation  [B]  (page  168)  what  value  p  can 

J^ve,  g^  heing  divided  by  10  if  R  is  adjustable  to  -^tha,  and 

M  2 
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by  100  if  It  is  adjustable  to  x^ths ;  and  second  by  working  out 
the  value  of  X!  from  equation  [C]  (page  163)  which  gives  the 
required  percentage  of  accuracy. 

Of  course  when  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  test  must  be 
made  by  the  method  in  which  the  resistances  of  the  batteries 
are  eliminated  ;  it  is  no  use  making  the  test  l)y  the  first  method, 
since  the  accuracy  attainable  by  having  E  adjustable  to  iV^^ 
or  y^th  of  an  ohm  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  error 
produced  by  not  taking  into  account  the  resistance  of  tho 
batteries. 

To  summarise  the  results  we  have  obtained,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 

First  Method. 

180.  First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  the  approzima4;e 
values  of  E^  and  Ej,  then  make  p  of  such  a  value  that 


['('-t)-']"S 


approximately,  c  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  E^  the  stronger  of  the  two  batteries,  E^ 
and  Ej  being  in  volts. 

Second  Method. 
Make  p  of  such  a  value  that 

approximately. 
If  E  is  adjustable  to  Ath  or  -j^th  of  an  ohm^  the  right-hand 

TO  2  TO  2 

side  of  the  equation  should  be  .,,   ,^      or      ^       respectively* 

Pi  should  be  about  equal  to  ^. 

In  both  methods  E^  should  be  the  larger  of  the  two  batteries* 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

First  Method. 
Where  resistance  of  batteiy  is  very  small, 
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Percentage  of  accuracy  = 


100        Bj 


Second  Method, 

■D         X         r                          200  Ea 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  X  =r. 

P  -  Pi        ^i 
Or,  if  Pj  IB  nearly  equal  to  -^, 

Ty  .  r  400         Ej 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =    —   X  :=r  • 

P  ^i 

181.  A  great  point  in  these  nietLocU  of  determining  the 
comparative  electromotive  forces  of  batteries,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  both  batteries  are  working  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditioDS ;  moreover,  if  the  resistances  B  and  p  are  high  there  is 
but  little  tendency  for  them  to  polarise.  If  one  of  the  batteries 
be  a  constant  one,  such  as  a  DanieU,  then  by  varying  the  values 
of  B  and  p  we  can  test  how  the  other  battery  behaves  when 
worked  through  different  resistances. 


Poggendorff's  Method. 

182.  In  this  method  one  battery  is  balanced  against  the  other. 
The  method  is  shown  by  Fig.  57.  In  this  figure  E^  and  Ej  are 
the  electromotive  forces  to  be  compared.    B  and  p  are  adjustable 


< 

resistances,  r^  and  r^  being  the  resistances  of  the  batteries.    G 
is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 
Before  equilibrium  is  obtained  we  have 


Cj  +  c  -  Cj=  0 
(ri+p)ci  +  Rc3-Ei  =  0. 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
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By  snbstitating  the  value  of  c^  obtained  from  equation  [1],  in 
equation  [2],  and  then  again  the  value  of  c^  obtained  froui  equa- 
tion [2],  in  equation  [3],  we  shall  find  that 

"^  -  ECr,  +  G  +  r,+p)  +  (T,+p){r,  +  G/        L^J 

If  we  pu4;  Cg  =  0,  we  get 

(ri+p)E,-E(Ei-E0  =  O, 
or 

E,(R  +  ri+p)  =  EiE; 
that  is> 

Ei:E,::R  +  ri+p:E,  [5] 

or 

^1  =  1+  •j_±^.  [6] 

■  E,  ^      E  ^  ■• 

It  win  be  observed  that  in  order  to  get  the  ratio  of  E^  to  E^ 
from  this  proportion,  we  must  know  the  resistance  r^  of  the 
battery  Ej^.  If,  however,  we  decrease  p  to  p^  and  again  get 
equilibrium  by  readjusting  E  to  E^,  we  get  a  second  propcrtion, 
viz., 

Ei:E,::Ei  +  ri  +  pi:Ei.  [7] 

and  by  combining  the  two  proportions,  r^  is  eliminated  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  last  test  (page  160)  and  we  get^ 

E,      (E  -  EQ  +  (p  -  p,)^ 

E2  E  —  Ej 

or 

El  :  Ea  ::  (E-EO  +  (p-Pi)  :  (B  -  EJ.      [A] 

a  proportion  in  which  difierences  of  resistance  alone  enter. 

For  example. 

Two  batteries  whose  eleetromotive  forces  E^  and  E^  were  to 
be  compared,  were  joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer 
and  two  resistances  as  shown  in  Fig.  57.  The  resistance  p 
being  200  ohms,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  equilibrium 
to  adjust  E  to  500  ohms,  p  was  then  reduced  to  100  ohms  (p|), 
and  in  order  i^ain  to  get  equilibrium  E  had  to  be  readjusted  to 
400  ohms  (El),  then 

El :  E3  : :  (60O  -  400)  +  (200  -  lOO) :  (500-400); 

2  :  1. 
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183.  In  making  this  test  practically,  the  connections  with  the 
set  of  resistance  coils  shown  by  Fig.  6,  page  13,  would  be  as 
shown  by  Fig.  58.  Having  depressed  the  left-hand  key,  then, 
according  to  the  example,  we  should  take  ont  the  two  100  plugs 
between  A  and  C,  and  proceed  to  adjust  between  D  and  E. 
This  being  done,  we  should  insert  one  of  the  100  plugs  between 
A  and  G  and  readjust  the  resistance  between  D  and  £. 

184.  As  only  one  of  the  batteries  (the  smaller)  in  this  test 
has  its  electromotive  force  balanced,  the  other  one  should  be  a 
constant  battery,  whose  electromotive  force  does  not  fall  off  on 
being  worked  continuously,  such  as  a  Daniell. 

185.  It  is  evident  that  the  test  can  be  made  either  by  making 
p  a  fixed  resistance  and  B  an  adjustable  one,  or  by  making 
B  fixed  and  p  adjustable.  In  order  therefore  to  determine  the 
Best  conditions  for  making  the  test,  one  point  for  consideration  will 
be — should  B  or  p  be  the  adjustable  quantity  ? 

Now  by  a  similar  reasoning  to  that  given  in  §  173,  page  157, 
we  can  see  that  in  either  case  the  value  of  the  adjustable  resist- 
ance should  be  the  highest  one  in  which  a  change  of  1  unit  from  its 
correct  resistance  proditces  a  j^ceptihle  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle. 

Fio.  58. 


If  we  refer  to  equation  [6]  (page  166)  we  can  see  that  if 
E^  =  2  Es  then  ri+  p  must  be  equal  B,  and  that  according  as 
El  is  greater  or  less  than  2  Ej,  so  will  r^  +  p  be  greater  or  less 
than  B.  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  we  make  the  adjustable 
resistance  the  greater  will  be  the  range  of  adjustment  of  which 
it  is  capable,  therefore  for  this  reason  it  follows  that  if  E^  is 
greater  than  2  E,  then  r^  +  p  should  be  the  resistance  in  which 
the  adjustment  is  effected,  whereas  if  E^  is  less  than  2  Ej  then 
B  should  be  the  adjustable  resistance. 
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Now  if  E  be  the  adjustable  resistance,  then  inasmuch  as  the 
value  which  it  will  have  will  depend  upon  the  value  given  to 
p,  therefore  we  must  determine  the  highest  value  we  can  give 
top. 

Equation  [4]  (page  166)  shows  the  current  Cj  obtained  through 
the  galvanometer,  when  equilibrium  is  not  produced.  If  in 
this  equation  we  put  E  -^  1  in  the  numerator  instead  of  E,  and 
then  put 

we  shall  get  the  current,  e,,  corresponding  to  the  change  of 
1  unit  in  the  correct  value  of  E.     Thus 

'  ~  (r,  +  p)  [(r,  +  G)  El  +  (n  +  p)  E,].  L^J 

or 

(n+p)  [(r,+G)  Ei+(r,+p)  E,]  =  (5l^'.    [A] 

And  if  in  this  equation  we  make  c,  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of 
merit  (page  65)  of  the  galvanometer,  then  the  value  of  p  which 
satisfies  the  equation  will  be  the  highest  value  which  it  should 
have ;  as  explained  in  the  last  test,  p  can  be  obtained  by  trial. 

If  p  be  the  adjustable  resistance,  then  what  we  have  to 
determine  is  the  value  which  E  should  have.  To  do  this  we 
must  put  p  +  1  *  instead  of  p  in  the  numerator  of  equation  [4] 
(page  166)  and  then  put 

El  _  E  +  r,+p             ,    .  _  R  (Ei  -  E,) 
— ip ,    or,    r^-i-  p = , 

we  shall  then  get  the  current,  c',,  corresponding  to  the  change 
of  1  unit  in  the  current  value  of  p.    Thus 


c'2  = 


Ej^ 


E  [(r^  +  G)  El  +  E  (El  -  EOT 
or 

Ea* 

a 


E  [(r,  +  G)  E,  +  E  (El  -  E,)]  =  ^.  [B] 


from  which,  as  in  the  previous  case,  E  can  be  obtained  by 
triaL 

*  We  put  p  + 1  in  this  case  in  preference  to  p  —  1,  simply  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  e,  a  minns  value.  The  general  result  obtained,  however,  would  be 
similar  whether  the  1  be  plus  or  minus. 
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We  have  next  to  determine  the  value  whicli  should  be  given 
to  R,  or  to  pi.  Let  us  in  the  first  instance  take  E^  to  be  the 
adjustable  resistance,  then  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  the 
proper  value  to  give  to  p^.  If,  then,  we  suppose  in  the 
equation 

El  _  (R  -  RQ  +  (p  -  pQ  r  . 

or 

Jl<2  Xfc  ""  J*! 

E, 

that  there  is  a  small  error  X  in  =-  caused  by  a  corresponding 
error  —  ^  in  R^ ;  then  we  have 


By  subtracting  [8]  from  [4]  we  get 


^  __  p  -  0>i  -  0)  _  P  -  Pi  ^      0     , 
R  ^  Rj  R  ^  Rj      R  —  R 


but  from  [8] 


therefore 


^-«^=(jr^>-''^)'- 


x  = 


* 


(j:^,)^-''^) 


This  shows  that  with  the  definite  error  0,  X  is  as  small  as  pos- 
sible when  pi  is  as  small  as  possible.  X  would  be  very  great  if 
p^  approaches  in  value  to  p,  but  it  would  be  small  when  p^  is 

about  equal  to  ^,  and  but  little  less  if  p^  is  made  very  small 

indeed.    As  our  range  of  adjustment  of  R^  is  limited  by  making 

Pj  very  small,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  it  smaller  than  -. 

A  similar  investigation  would  have  proved  that  if  pj  were 
the  adjustable  resistance,  then  R^  should  be  made  small,  tiiough 

not  smaller  than  —. 

z 

186.  From  equation  [1]  (page  168)  we  can  see  that  the  test 
is  impossible  if  E^  and  E^  are  equal,  since  03  =  0  with  any  value 
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we  can  give  to  the  resistances.*  We  can  fdrther  see  that  ilie 
more  the  batteries  differ  in  electromotive  force  the  better ;  and 
also  tbat  it  does  not  matter  materially  which  is  the  stronger  of 
the  two. 

187.  As  regards  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable^  thi» 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust 
both  B  and  B^  (or  p  and  p^,  if  B  and  B^  are  the  fixed  resistances), 
and  as  the  errors  in  either  of  them  may  be  +  or  — ,  the  greatest 
possible  error  is  that  which  will  be  produced  by  a  +  error  in  B 
and  a  —  error  in  B^  or  vice  versa.    Let  these  errors  be  both  1 

E, 

unit,  and  let  the  corresponding  error  in  ~  be  A,  then  we  hav& 

from  equation  [3]  (page  169) 

Ea  ^  ^  B  -  1  -  (Bi  +  1)         ^  B  -  Bi  -  2 

and 

therefore 

A.  =       P  -  Pi      _  P  -  Pi  -  2  (p  -  pi) 

E-Ei-2      B-Ei      (E-Bi-2)(K-  Ki)" 

or,  since  E  —  Bi  is  very  large, 

,      2(p-ft)_      2         /Ei-E,Y 
""-(E-EO*     P-P^     \     IS,     / 

Since  we  require  to  know  what  percentage  (V)  of  error  thl» 
represents,  we  have 

or 

x»      ./x^xEo        200         (Ei-Ea)» 

In  the  case  where  p  and  p^  are  the  adjustable  resistancesy  we 
should  get 

^  _  p  -  Pi  +  2       p  -pi  ^       2 

B  —  Bj        B  —  Bi      B  —  Bj 
and  calling,  as  before,  X'  the  percentage  of  error,  we  get 

200         E2 

**  This  is  not  the  case  in  Lumfiden's  test. 
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To  Stun  np,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  TesL 

188.  First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
Yalaes  of  E^,  Ej,  r^,  and  r^ ;  then  if  E^  is  less  than  2  E,*  Q^&^e  f> 
a  fixed  resistance,  and  of  such  a  valne  that 

(ri  +  P)  \.(r^  +  G)  El  +  (r^  +  p)  E J  =  ^Lzl^     [A] 

approximately. 
K  B  is  adjustable  to  ith  of  an  ohm,  then  the  right-hand  side 

of  the  last  equation  should  be 


(E,  -  EQ 


2 


xl* 


c  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer^ 
and  E^  and  Ej  both  being  in  volts. 

Pi  should  be  about  equal  to  ^. 

If  E^  is  greater  than  2  E2  then  make  B  a  fixed  resistance,  and 
of  such  a  value  that 

B[(r,  +  G)Ei  +  E(Ei-E,)]  =  ^  [B] 

approximately. 

If  p  is  adjustable  to-^th  of  an  ohm,  then  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  last  equation  shoxdd  be 

E3 

2         V-      1 


X  «» 
c 


e  being  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer,  and  E^  and  E^ 
being  both  in  volts. 

Bi  shoxdd  be  about  equal  to  •-. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
When  B  and  B^  are  the  adjustable  resistances,  then 

-n         X          i.                        200         (El  -  Ea)^ 
Percentage  of  accuracy  = X 


P  -  Pi  El  Ea 


or  if  p2  nearly  equals  | 


§  177,  page  163. 
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Feroentage  of  accuracy  = x      .i  .^        ; 

When  p  and  p^  are  the  adjustable  resistances,  then 

T>         X         i.  200     ^Ea 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  :^ — ^  x  ^ ; 

R 

or  if  Ki  nearly  equals  ~ 

■D         X         r  400  _  Ea 

Feroentage  of  accuracy  =  -15-  x  ^r- 

Jtc       Jbi^ 

189.  If  the  test  is  made  by  obtaining  the  result  from  formula 

[6]  (page  166),  the  resistanoe  r^  of  the  battery  being  very  small, 

then  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  from  the  investigation  given  in 

'*Lumsden's  test"  (page  155)  that  when  B  is  the  adjustable 

resistance, 

^         ^         -  100      (El  -  E,)« 

Percentage  of  accuracy  = x       in  -ni      » 

p  -Cii-cia 

Also  we  should  make  p  of  such  a  value  that 

approximately. 

When  p  is  the  adjustable  resistance,  then 

^         .         J,  100      E^ 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -=r-  x  .=-• 

Also  we  should  make  B  of  such  a  value  that 

BpaEi  +  B(Ei  -  Ea)"|  =  ^ 
approximately. 

Fahie's  Method  of  Measurino  Battery  Besistance. 

190.  It  may  be  pointed  out*  that  the  foregoing  test  also 
affords  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  resUtanee  r^,  of  the  battery 
El ;  thus  from  equations  [5]  and  [7]  (page  166)  we  can  see 
that 

E  +  ri  +  p  :  B  : :  Bi  +  ri  +  pi :  Bi ; 

therefore 

Bi  B  +  Bi  fi  +  Bj  p  =  Bi  B  +  Bri  +  Bpi ; 

♦  See  Sabine's  « The  Electric  Telegraph,*  p.  323. 
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therefore 

♦"i  (K  —  El)  =  Bi  p  —  Bpi , 
or 

thiiB  if  we  take  the  example  given  on  page  166,  in  which  we 
have 

Bj  =  400 

B    =  600 
p     =  200 

Pi    =   100 
we  get 

_  (400  X  200)  -  (500  X  lOO)  ^ 

• 

191.  A  resistance  test  made  in  this  way,  however,  would  not 
be  an  accurate  one  if  the  resistance  r^  of  the  batter j  were  small 
in  comparison  with  the  resistance  p^  (which  is  in  the  same 
circuit  with  r^),  for  in  this  case  the  high  value  of  the  latter 
would  swamp,  as  it  were,  the  low  value  of  fj.  If,  however,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Fahie,*  we  commence  the  test  by  having  no 
resistance  at  first  in  circuit  with  the  battery  E^,  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  have  px  equal  to  0,  then  we  can  obtain  more  satisfsM^tory 
results ;  in  this  case  we  get 

192.  With  regard  to  the  Best  conditiona  for  making  the  teat 
according  to  formula  [A],  the  resistance  B^  is  the  resistance 
required  to  produce  balance  in  the  first  instance  and  it  can 
have  but  one  value ;  B,  however,  is  dependent  upon  p,  so  that 
what  is  required  is  the  value  which  should  be  given  to  the 
latter  quantity.  Now  from  formula  [A]  we  can  see  that  the 
larger  we  make  p  the  larger  will  be  the  value  of  B,  and  the 
larger  we  make  the  latter  the  greater  will  be  its  range  of 
adjustment,  consequently,  as  in  the  electromotive  force  test,  we 
should  give  it  the  highest  value  in  which  a  change  of\  unit  from 
iU  correct  resistance  produces  a  perceptMe  deflection  of  the  gaJvano' 
meter  needle  ;  this  resistance  we  shall  obtaia  by  giving  p  such  a 
value  that 

(»-i  +  P)C(«-,  +  G)Ei  +  (r,  +p)E,]  =£?l:1^ 
•  See '  Eleotrieal  Beview,'  vol.  xii^  p.  20S. 
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approximately,*  c  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer. 

As  regards  the  Possible  degree  of  cuxuracy  (Utainahle^  this  we 
shall  obtain,  as  in  previous  cases,  by  supposing  that  there  is  an 
error  of  +  1  in  E  and  an  error  of  —  1  in  E^,  these  errors  causing 
a  corresponding  total  error  X  in  r^ :  thus 

'^1"^''      (E-l)»(Bi+l)        E-Ei-2' 
and  since 

_    Bip 

*"i  "■  E  -  El 
we  get 

^    (Ei  +  l)p    _     RiP      ^  P(B  +  E0 

E  -  El  -  2        E  -  El        (E  -  El  -  2)  (B  -  El)' 

or  since  E  —  Ej  is  very  large,  we  may  say 

.  p  (E  +  El) ,  P^, 

^  "    (E-Ei)*  '  '■  ■• 

El   ^  Ei  +  Ti   ^  E  +  p  +  ri 
£2  El  E 

_^      E,ri  _,  Ea  (ri  +  p) 

therefore 

E  +  Ei  =  ^-^^(2r,+p),    and,    R  -  B,  =  ^^^ 

and  by  substituting  these  values  of  E  +  Bi  and  E  —  B^  in 
equation  [£]  we  get 


but 


or 


-^(^+'> 


i2  \    P 

Or  if  we  call  X'  the  percentage  of  error,  then 


X' 

100 
or 


X  =  rrrr  of  Ti, 


Equation  [A],  p.  168. 
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193.  The  relative  eleotromotive  forces  of  the  batteries,  it  may 
be  pointed  out,  are  given  by  the  proportion 

El :  Ea  : :  (E  -  El)  +  p :  (R  -  E^, 

which  is  the  same  as  proportion  [A],  page  166,  except  that  pi  is 
pnt  equal  to  0. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Beat  Conditions  for  making  the  Test 
194.  Make  p  of  snch  a  value  that 

(n  +P)  [(»-,  +  G)  E,  +  (r,  +  p)  E,]  =  .(?1±M 


approximately,  c  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer. 


Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

El  —  Ea 


Percentage  of  accuracy  = 


E. 


ii-k) 


100. 


Fahib's  CoMBmsD  Method  of  Compabino  Elbcteomotive  Forces 

AND  Measubing  Battebt  Eesistance. 

195.  This  is  an  extremely  ingenious  and  elegant  method,  and 
although  its  application  is  rather  limited  it  is  well  worth  being 
noticed.  The  arrangement  is  a  combination  of  Foggendorff's 
method  of  comparing  electromotive  forces  (page  165)  and 
Mance's  method  of  measuring  batteiy  resistance  (page  124). 


o^ 


9i 


'               ^ 

«^ 

^^^ 

V 

• 

A ^ 

— r"^ 

Beferring  to  Fig.  59,  the  following  is  the  mode  of  making  the 
test : — ^E  is  the  stronger  battery  whose  electromotive  force  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  battery  e,  and  whose  internal  resistance 
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is  to  be  measured ;  d  is  a  variable  and  a  +  &  a  slide,  resistance, 
B  being  the  slider  by  the  movement  of  which  the  ratio  of  a  to  & 
can  ,be  varied.  The  key  K  being  open,  the  resistance  d  is 
adjusted  until  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  shows  that  no 
current  is  passing  through  the  latter;  when  this  is  the  case, 
then,  as  in  Poggendorff's  method  (page  166),  we  have 

1^  :  e  ::  r  +  d  +  a  +  h  :  a  +  h.  [1] 

Balance  being  thus  obtained,  the  key  E  is  alternately  depressed 
and  raised  and  the  slider  B  moved  until  the  latter  is  brought  to 
such  a  position  that  the  movement  of  the  key  K  ceases  to  affect 
the  galvanometer  needle,  as  in  Mance's  test  (page  124 J.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  the  battery  e  merely  acts  as  a  counteracting  force 
to  the  current  which  in  Mance's  test  would  cause  a  permanent 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  it  must  be  evident  that 
when  the  movement  of  the  key  K  ceases  to  affect  ^,  then  we 
must  have 

r  =  ^.  [2] 

or 

r  +  d  =  ^  +  cl=  i  (a  +  6). 

Substituting  this  value  ofr  +  dm  equation  [1],  we  get 
'E:e::^(a+b)  +  a  +  h:a  +  h, 

or 

Ii:e::d  +  b:h.  [3] 

Equation  [2],  therefore,  gives  the  resistance  of  the  battery  E, 
and  equation  [3]  gi^es  the  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the 
two  batteries. 

For  excmple. 

The  key  K  being  raised,  balance  was  obtained  on  the  galvano- 
meter g  by  adjusting  d  to  200  ohms.  When  the  key  K  was 
alternately  raised  and  depressed,  the  balance  on  g  was  disturbed 
until  the  slider  B  was  moved  to  the  position  at  which  h  was 
equal  to  100  ohms ;  the  total  resistance  of  the  slide  resistance 
a  +  h  was  400  ohms,  that  is  to  say,  a  was  equal  to  300  ohms ; 
then 

100 
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and 

E  :  e  : :  200  +  100  :  100, 

or  as 

3:  1. 

196.  The  conditions  for  making  this  test  so  as  to  obtain  aeon- 
Tate  results  must  evidently  be  similar  to  those  specified  in  the 
cases  of  PoggendorfTs  test  and  Manee's  test  made  with  a  slide 
resistance.  The  nature  of  the  method,  however,  is  such  that 
we  cannot  obtain  the  conditions  which  are  best  for  the  Poggen- 
dorff  test  without  impairing  the  conditions  necessary  for  making 
the  Mance  test  accurately,  so  that  practically  we  must  aiTange 
the  resistances  so  as  to  suit  the  conditions  necessary  for  making 
the  ]atter  satisfactorily ;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  these  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  the  Poggendorff 
test  to  be  made  with  a  considerable,  though  not  with  a  very  high, 
degree  of  accuracy.  As  in  the  case  of  Mance*8  test  with  a  slide 
wire  (page  127),  the  conditions  required  are  that  d  shall  be  as 
lai^  as  possible,  but  not  so  large  that  the  range  of  adjustment 
of  the  slider  becomes  excessively  reduced.  Now,  practically,  a 
slide  resistance  would  not  consist  of  more  than  about  100  coils ; 
consequently  if  d  were  of  such  a  value  that  the  slider  had  to 
he  set  so  that  h  was  about  10  times  as  large  as  a  (as  would  be 
the  case  when  a  slide  wire  is  used),  then  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  latter  could  be  adjusted  would  be  extremely  small,  being  only 
ahont  1  in  10,  or  10  per  cent.  To  make  the  test  satisfactorily, 
therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrange  so  that  the  slider 
would  have  to  come  near  the  centre  of  its  traverse,  even  though 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  whole  arrangement  became  reduced  in 
consequence.  As  long,  however,  as  sufficient  sensitiveness  is 
obtained,  that  is  to  say,  a  sensitiveness  such  that  a  movement 
of  the  slider  from  its  correct  position  to  either  of  the  contiguous 
coils  produces  a  perceptible  disturbance  of  the  balance,  then  the 
nearer  we  can  get  the  slider  to  the  centre  the  better.  It  would 
not  do,  however,  in  any  case  to  pass  beyond  the  centre  point ; 
for  in  this  case,  although  the  error  made  in  a  by  the  slider  being 
one  coil  out  of  adjustment  is  small,  yet  the  error  made  in  h 
becomes  comparatively  large.  Now,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  get  the  slider  near  the  centre  of  its  traverse,  it  would 
he  necessary  that  d  should  be  approximately  equal  to  r,  but 
since,  in  order  to  obtain  balance  in  the  first  instance,  we  must 
have 

E:6::o  +  i  +  (2  +  r:a  +  6, 
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or 

d  oould  not  be  made  eqsal  to  r  unless 

E  _  2r  _    E(a  +  6) 

Now  if  E  and  e  were  both  fixed  qnantitieB  and  were  not  of  sncli 
relative  values  that  the  above  equation  held  good,  then  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  the  conditions  necessary  for  making  the 
test  mvourably;  the  method  of  testing  we  are  considering, 
however,  would  usually  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery  in  terms  of  the  electro- 
motive force  of  one  or  more  standard  eells  whose  number  eonld 
be  varied  to  suit  any  particular  requirement ;  in  such  a  case  it 
would  usually  be  possible  to  give  to  e  the  value  which  would 
enable  the  above  equation  to  be  satisfied.  Thus,  for  example, 
suppose  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  E  were  estimated  to  be 
about  100  ohms,  and  suppose  the  slide  resistance  a  +  h  consisted 
of  100  coils  of  10  ohms  each,  that  is,  1000  ohms  in  all,  then  vre 
must  have 

ElOOO  _  ElO 

^  =  1000  +  (2  X  100)  "  "12"  ' 

that  is  to  say,  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries  E  and  e 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  12.  Now,  it  is  evident  that 
if  E  were  a  battery  of  one  or  two  cells  only,  then  it  would  prac- 
tically be  impossible  to  give  to  e  the  required  value ;  bat  if  E 
consisted  of  a  considerable  number  of  elements,  20  or  30  for 
example,  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  e.  From 
these  considerations  it  must  bo  evident  that  Fahie's  method, 
although  extremely  ingenious  and  elegant,  and  in  some  special 
cases  very  convenient,  is  very  limited  in  its  application. 

197.  With  respect  to  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainahle, 
this  as  regards  the  resistance  test  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  the  ratio  of  o  to  6 ;  thus  if 
a  +  5.  consisted  of  100  coils,  then  if  the  ratio  of  E  to  e  were  such 
that  the  slider  when  adjusted  stood  near  the  centre  position  of 
its  traverse,  the  error  caused  by  the  slider  being  1  coil  out  of 
position  would  be  1  in  50  in  a,  and  1  in  60  in  5,  consequently 
the  total  error  would  be  1  in  25,  or  4  per  cent.     With  n  coils,  in 
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taxsty  the  Pombh  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  would  b^  1  in  -, 

100  X  4 
or, per  cent. 

n       ^ 

To  determine  the  degree  of  aocuracj  attainable  in  the  electro- 
motive force  test,  we  must  suppose  that  d  ia  1  unit,  and  5  1 

E 
coil,  oat  of  adjustment.    If  we  call  X  the  error  caused  in  —,  then 

e 

we  must  have 

-  +  X  =  1  H -—r,       or,        X  =  1  H -=- ; 

e  .       a  +  0  ,      a  +  b       e , 

fi  n 

and  since 

E  d 

e  0 

we  get 

d  +  1      _  .  _^_  h(n  +  d)  +  ad 

n 
If  X'  be  the  percentage  of  error,  then  we  have 

X  =  TTTTT  of  -,      or,      X'  =  lOOX 


100      6*  '  6  +  r' 

therefore 

100[h(n  +  d)  +  ad] 

"(6  +  r)[6(n-l)-.a]- 

If  the  test  is  made  under  the  best  conditions,  that  is,  if  we 
have  a  ^  b,  and  d  =  r,  approximatel}',  then  we  get 

100  [6(n  +  r)  +  &r]    _    100  (n  +  2  r) 
(^  +  r)[6(n-l)-.6]~(6  +  r)(n-2)' 

or  since  n  is  large,  we  may  say 

100(n+2r) 

JV  example. 

In  determining  the  relative  electromotive  fi)rces,  E  and  c,  of 
two  batteries  by  Fahie's  method,  the  z^sistance,  r,  of  E  being 

~    N  2 
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approximately  100  ohms,  a  slide  resistance  having  100  coils  (n) 
of  10  olims  each  was  employed.  What  was  the  greaieat  possible 
degree  of  accuracy  attainable  ? 

„  _  100  [100  +  (2  X  100)]   _  , , 

^ 100  (500  +  100)        =  *  P^^  '^*- 

To  snm  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  conditions  for  making  the  Test. 


198.  Make 


_    E  (g  +  &) 
*  ~  a  +  h  +  2r 


approximately,  r  being  the  approximate  resistance  of  the  bat- 
tery E. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable, 
Percentege  of  accuracy  =  (fc^^^yii'^lf]- 

If  a  =  &,  and  d  =  r,  and  n  is  large,  then 

100(n  +  2r) 
Percentage  of  accuracy  = ^.        ^     , 

n  in  both  oases  being  the  number  of  coils  of  which  the  slide 
resistance  is  composed. 

199.  It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  Fahie's  test  cannot 
be  made  (except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  rarely 
met  with  in  practice)  with  a  slide  wire ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  latter 
has  such  an  extremely  low  resistance  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  equilibrium  in  the  first  instance ;  the  proportion 

"E  :  e  ::  r  +  d  +  a  +  b  :  a  +  b, 

which  is  necessary  for  equilibrium,  could  not,  in  fact,  be  satisfied 
unless  the  resistance  of  the  battery  E  and  the  resistance  d  were 
both  extremely  small ;  in  which  case,  moreover,  the  latter  would 
have  to  be  adjustable  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  ohm. 

Clark's  Method. 

200.  This  is  a  valuable  modification  of  Fo^gendorff's  method, 
and  is  shown  in  theory  by  Fig.  60.  a  &,  whida  takes  the  place 
of  B  in  Foggendorff's  method  (page  165),  is  a  slide  resiBtance; 
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E3  is  a  third  battery  which  is  conneoted  to  a  slider  through  a 
galvanometer  G3. 

Now  if  we  suppose  equilibrium  to  be  obtained  in  both  gal* 
manometers,  we  mast  have  from  [5],  page  166, 

^i :  Ij^  ::  rx  +  p  +  a  +  b :  a  +  h, 
and  also 

El :  B3  ::r +p  +  «  +  6  :  o; 

from  which  we  get 

Ea  :  E3 : :  a  +  6 :  o. 

If  then  we  take  a  +  &  to  represent  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  standard  battery  Ej,  a  will  represent  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  battery  E3. 


Fio.  60. 


In  making  this  test  practically,  the  battery  E3,  which  would 
he  the  trial  battery,  being  disconnected  from  the  slide  resist- 
ance, balance  would  be  obtained  with  the  standard  battery  E, 
by  adjusting  p  nntil  no  deflection  is  observed  on  the  galvano- 
meter Gi.  E3  would  then  be  connected  up  and  the  slider 
moved  until  no  deflection  is  observed  on  the  second  galvano- 
meter G3. 

The  great  advantage  of  Clark's  method  is  that  both  the 
standard  and  the  trial  battery  are  compared  under  the  same 
conditions,  that  is,  when  no  current  is  flowing  in  either  of 
them ;  this  is  a  great  point,  as  errors  due  to  polarisation  are 
avoided. 

201.  It  must  be  evident  that  if  equilibrium  is  not  produced 
with  the  trial  cell,  then  the  balance  in  the  standard  cell  circuit 
will  also  be  disturbed ;  it  would  therefore  seem  to  be  possible  to 
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dispense  with  the  galvanometer  G3,  hut  inasmuch  as  the  emrent 
which  would  flow  through  the  galvanometer  Gi  would  only  be 
a  fraction  of  that  flowing  out  of  the  battery  Eg,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  make  a  measurement  with  nearly  such  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  we  could  if  we  employed  the  galvanometer  G3, 
which  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  full  force  of  the  current. 

202.  To  determine  the  best  arrangement  of  resistances,  &c., 
for  making  the  test,  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  small  error,  X, 
in  E3,  caused  by  a  corresponding  small  error  in  a,  and  let  us 
find  what  effect  this  error  has  upon  the  current  which  would 
flow  through  the  galvanometer  G3.  Supposing  then  that  a^  is 
the  new  value  of  a  which  causes  this  error,  then,  keeping  in 
mind  that  a  +  h  being  a  slide  resistance  is  not  altered  by 
changing  a,  we  have 

or 

Ea 

We  next  have  to  determine  what  the  current  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer,  when  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  is  equal  to. 

Beferring  to  lig.  61,  in  which  m,  n,  a,  &,  and  g  represent  the 
resistances,  and  c^,  Cj,  C3,  ic^,  and  k^  the  current  strengths  in  the 
various  circuits,  we  have  by  Kirchofifs  laws  (page  156) 

ICq     ""     C|      ""    Co     ^^     V 

Cj  »l  +  iCi  tti  +  #C2  2>i  —  El    =0 
Cq  »  +  ICi  flj  +  IC2  &i  —  E2  =  0 

C3  G3  +  ici  ai  —  E3  =  0. 

We  know  also  that 

Ej :  E2 : :  w  +  Ci  +  61 :  tti  +  61, 

and 

Oj  +  6i  =  a  +  6. 

By  finding  then  the  value  of  c^  from  the  first  equation  and 
substituting  its  value  throughout  the  others,  and  then  again 
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the  value  of  c^  from  anj  other  eqaation,  and  again  snbstitnting 
thronghaat  and  bo  on,  and  also  substituting  the  value  of  E^ 
obtained  from  the  proportion,  and  again  the  value  of  a^  +  b^,  we 
shall  find  that 

-^3  ■"  ^2  ^   ,   r  E3  —  Ej  — ~T 


m  +  n 


If  in  this  equation  we  substitute  the  value  of  a^  given  hy 
equation  [2],  we  shall  get 

A. 


C3  = 


«  +  t  H 1 — 

or  as  ai  and  &x  ^^^  Y&ry  nearly  equal  to  a  and  h,  we  may  say 

o,  +  -A — *»  +  "/ 

m  +  n 
On  examining  this  equation  we  see  that  to  make  Cg  as  large 


<'+.-T=) 


as  possible  we  must  make  -^ ?Lj  _V  ^s  tmaZZ  as  possible. 


a  +  0  + 


m  +  n 


but  we  also  see  that  it  is  no  use  making  it  mueh  smaller  than 
63,  as  63  is  but  very  little  increased  by  so  doing. 


Now  the  quantity  -^ X_  /_  is  the  resistance  a   com- 

t  t  I     ***** 
m  +  n 

bined  in  multiple  arc  with  the  resistance  h  plus'  m  and  n  combined 
in  multiple  arc,  consequently  this  quantity  can  never  be  greater 
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than  a.  As  long  therefore  as  a  is  smaller  than  Q3,  the  highest 
values  that  can  be  given  to  the  other  resistances  cannot  make 

Co  less  than  7= ,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  however  low  we 

^  Ga  +  a' 

make  these  resistances,  we  can  never  make  c,  greater  than  ^ . 

The  value  therefore  we  give  to  a  practically  determines  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  system.  But  as  a  is  only  a  poiiion  of  the 
slide  resistance  a  +  &»  &i^d  as  it  may  include  the  whole  of  the 
latter,  as  for  instance  when  the  slider  is  moved  quite  to  the  end 
of  a  +  ^9  the  sensitiveness  is  practically  dependent  upon  the 
value  given  to  a  +  &.  This  must  then  be  made  as  much  lower 
than  Q3  as  may  be  desirable. 

It  would  not,  however,  do  to  have  the  resistance  excessively 
low,  for  the  following  reason  : — 

In  order  to  get  equilibrium  on  the  galvanometer  Gj,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  relation 

El :  E2 : :  ri  +  p  +  a  +  6  :  a  +  6, 
or 

should  hold  good.    This  cannot  be  the  case,  however,  if  ^ — — 

is  greater  than  a  +  h;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  +  &  is  very  small 
^ must  be  verr  small  also;  but  to  make  the  latter  small 

we  must  make  E^  large  and  r^  +  p  small,  but  since  r^,  the  resist- 
ance of  El,  will  increase  by  increasing  E^  it  may  be  impossible 
to  do  this.  Practically  we  may  say  the  resistance  of  a  +  h 
shonld  be  a  fractional  value  of  G3. 

203.  Let  lis  now  determine  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy 
attainable  by  the  method.  In  equation  [1]  (page  182)  we  have 
supposed  that  an  error  X  has  been  caused  in  E3  by  a  being  out 
of  adjustment ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  slider  being  moved  a 
little  too  far,  so  that  a  becomes  a^.  If  we  call  0  the  distance 
the  slider  has  been  moved  beyond  its  correct  position,  then  we 
have 

,   ^_E,(a  +  0)_    E,a    ,    E,0  , 
^^  a  +  h      "a  +  h^a  +  y 
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but 


E,  = 


Eo  a 


*2 


therefore 

a  +  0 

that  is  to  say,  the  distance  the  slider  is  out  of  position  re- 
presents directly  the  error  X  in  E3.     The  degree  of  accuracy 
therefore  with  which  we  adjast  the  position  of  the  slider  will 
he  the  d^ree  of  accuracy  with  which  we  can  measure  E3. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  if  a  +  ^  is  small,  then 


\         m  +  nj 


mn 


tn  -)-  « 


will  be  smaller  still ;  if  therefore  O3  is^  large  compared  with 
a  +  6,  equation  [4]  (page  183)  becomes 


''  "  G3' 


If  in  this  equation  we  put  the  value  of  X,  given  above,  we  hava 

0E, 


€3  = 


or 

4^      _  C3G3 


a  +  h  E 


2 


This  equation  enables  us  to  determine  what  movement  of  the 
slider  produces  a  perceptible  deflection  on  the  galvanometer. 
With  a  Thomson  galvanometer  of  6000  ohms'  resistance  and 
%ure  of  merit  =  1,000,000  (page  65)  we  should  have,  sup- 
posing E2  to  be  1  volt, 

<k  6000  1 


a  +  h  1,000,000,000         200,000* 

or  a  movement  of  the  slider  equal  to  -nnfijnnf^^  ^^  *t®  length  of 
a  +  h  would  produce  a  perceptible  deflection ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
could  determine  the  accuracy  of  an  electromotive  force  E3  of 
about  1  volt  to  an  accuracy  of  ^in^Jinny^^^ 
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To  obtain  this  accuracy,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
liave  the  wire  a  +  h  graduated  into  200,000  parts,  each  of  which 
would  be  very  small,  unless  indeed  the  wire  were  very  long. 
If  a  lesser  number  of  graduations  were  employed,  we  could 
practically  subdivide  each  of  them  by  noting  what  the  galvano- 
meter deflections  were  when  the  slider  stood,  first  at  one 
division  mark,  and  then  at  the  contiguous  mark. 

Suppose  the  slider  stood  at  a  distance  a  from  the  end  of  the 
dide  wire,  and  a  deflection  due  to  a  current  c^  was  produced  to 
one  side  of  zero ;  and  suppose  that  when  the  slider  was  moved 
1  division  forward,  that  is  to  a  +  1,  the  deflection  was  on  the 
other  side  of  zero,  or  was  produced  by  a  current  —  Cj.  Then  we 
have  from  equation  [3]  (page  183),  since  a  and  a  +  1  are  very 
nearly  equal. 


Ci  = 
■and 


Eg  —  Ej  — — -=■ 

g  +  P 
K 


3  ^  a  +  b  ^         ^  a  +  h        a  +  h 


-  Cj g  ^ 


therefore 

or 

EaCci  +  Cj)  =  Ej^-^^  (ci+Cj)  ^^ci; 
therefore 

Ea  :  E3  : :  a  +  *  :  a  +      ^    . 

The  subdivision  of  the  division  beyond  a  is  therefore  given 

by  the  fraction — .      We  have  seen  that  we  could  get  a 

Ci  +  fa 

deflection  of  1  division  on  the  galvanometer  if  the  slider  were 
moved  a  distance  of  ^TnyVinr*^  ^y^'^^  *^®  distance  required  to 
give  equilibrium.  If  the  wire  a  +  h  were  divided  into  20,000 
parts,  then  a  movement  of  the  slider  through  1  part  or  division 
would  give  10  divisions  of  deflection  on  the  galvanometer,  each 
division  representing  a  tenth  of  one  of  the  wire  graduations. 
If  in  making  a  measurement  we  got  a  deflection  of  7  divisions 
<(c^)  to  the  left  when  the  slider  stood  at  a  distance  a  from  the 
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end  of  the  wire,  and  a  deflection  of  3  divisions  (c^)  to  the  right 
when  the  slider  was  moved  1  wire  graduation  beyond  a,  then 
the  position  of  the  slider  for  exact  equilibrium  would  be 

7 
^7+3        "^ 

The  galvanometer  can  thus  be  made  to  act  as  a  vernier  ;  and  the 
greater  the  deflection  produced  by  a  movement  of  the  slider 
through  one  division  of  the  graduated  wire,  the  greater  will  be 
the  accuracy  with  which  a  test  can  be  made. 

The  general  results  that  we  arrive  at  from  the  foregoing 
investigations  are  as  follows : — 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 

204.  Let  the  slide  wire  a  +  &  be  a  fractional  value  of  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  Gj,  but  not  so  low  that  it  is  less 

thau^  +^. 

The  values  given  to  the  other  resistances  and  electromotive 
forces  do  not  affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  arrangement. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable, 

■n          X          i.                        «3  Ga  100 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =        .,: . 

205.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  employs  a  platinum-iridium  wire  of 
40  ohms'  resistance,  wound  spirally  on  an  ebonite  cylinder,  for 
the  slide  resistance.  The  ed^e  of  the  cylinder  being  divided 
into  1000  equal  parts,  and  there  being  twenty  turns  to  the 
cylinder,  the  whole  wire  is  divided  into  20,000  equal  parts. 
By  employing  with  this  instrument  (which  combined  with  the 
batteries  and  resistances  is  called  a  **  Potentiometer ")  a  gal- 
vanometer with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (pa^e  65),  and  a 
standard  battery  Ej  of  one  Daniell  cell,  a  1  a  i vision  movement 
of  the  slider,  after  equilibrium  has  been  produced,  will  produce 
a  deflection  of  50  divisions.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  with  the 
Apparatus  to  measure  an  electromotive  force  of  one  Daniell  cell 
to  an  accuracy  of 

_1 ^  1       ^ 

20,000  X  50         1,000,000    * 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 


THE  WHEATSTONE   BBIDOE. 


206.  The  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  Wheatstone  Bridge, 
or  Balance,  is  shown  by  Fig.  62.  It  consists  of  four  resistances 
a,  b,  dj  and  Xy  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  a  battery 
occupying  the  place  of  one,  and  a  galvanometer  the  place  of  the 
other,  diameter.    When  the  four  resistances  are  so  adjusted 


Fig.  62. 


that  equilibrium  is  produced,  that  is  to  say,  when  no  current 
passes  through  the  galvanometer,  then  these  resistances  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  one  another.  This  relation  may  be  thus 
determined ; — 

When  equilibrium  is  produced,  then  since  there  is  no  ten- 
dency for  a  current  to  flow  between  the  points  A  and  C,  the 
galvanometer  may  be  removed  without  altering  the  strengths 
of  current  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bridge ;  and,  further,  we 
may  join  the  points  A  and  C  without  affecting  the  strengths. 
Let  us  first  suppose  the  points  A  and  C  to  be  separated ;  then 
the  joint  resistance  given  by  the  four  resistances  between  the 
points  B  and  E  will  be 

(a  +  z)(b  +  d) 
a  +  sf  +  h  +  d' 
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If,  now,  we  join  A  and  C,  the  reBistance  may  be  written 

db  dx 

+ 


a+b^  d+x 

which  must  be  equal  to  the  former  expression,  that  is, 

(a  +  »)  (5  +  <0  q^  dx 

a-^-x-^-h  +  d    "a-^-h'^d  +  x 

By  multiplying  up  and  simplifying  we  get 

a«<ia  +  6  V  -  2abdx  =  0  ; 

(ad  -  hx)^  =  0, 


therefore 


from  which 


a      X 
6  "  d' 


If,  now,  three  of  the  quantities  in  this  equation  are  known, 
the  fourth  can  be  determined ;  thus : — 

ad 
X  =  — • 
6 

In  the  most  general  form  of  bridge,  two  of  the  resistances  are 
fixed,  and  a  third  is  adjustable,  the  fourth  being  the  resistance 
whose  value  is  to  be  determined. 

As  a  rule,  we  should  make  a  and  h  the  fixed  resistances,  x  the 
resistance  whose  value  it  is  required  to  find,  and  d  the  adjust- 
able resistance. 

In  the  simplest  method  of  measuring  we  should  make  a  and  h 
of  equal  value,  in  which  case 

x  =  d'y 

that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  which  is  between  A  and  E  when 
equilibrium  is  produced,  gives  the  value  of  the  unknown 
resistance. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  some  resistance  in  a 
and  b,  for  otherwise  the  galvanometer  is  short-circuited,  and 
equilibrium,  as  far  as  the  galvanometer  is  ooncei-ned,  will  be 
always  produced,  no  matter  what  resistances  we  have  in  the 
other  two  branches. 

207.  Besides  using  equal  resistances  in  a  and  &,  we  can  make 
one  of  the  two  to  be  10  or  100  times  as  great  as  the  other,  or,  in 
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fact,  any  multiple  of.  it  we  dike,  but  multiples  of  10  aie  those 
most  commonly  used.  If,  when  we  are  measuring  a  resistance 
Xf  we  make  h  10  times  as  large  as  a,  then  every  unit  of  resist- 
ance in  d  represents  ^^th  of  a  unit  in  »,  for  in  this  case 

d 

100 

We  can,  therefore,  by  this  device  determine  the  value  of  a 
resistance  to  an  accuracy  of  yV^h  of  a  unit,  although  d  is 
adjustable  only  to  units.  In  like  manner,  if  we  make  6  lOO 
times  as  large  as  a,  then  every  unit  of  resistance  in  d  represents 
y^th  of  a  unit  in  x;  for  in  this  case 

""-lOO' 

and  we  can  thus  determine  the  value  of  a  resistance  to  an 
accuracy  of  t^^^  ^^  *  unit.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
the  value  of  d  when  adjusted  would  be  10  times  that  of  a?  j  we 
could  not,  therefore,  in  that  case  measure  a  resistance  whose 
value  was  greater  than  iV*^  ^^  *^®  total  resistance  we  could 
insert  in  d ;  and  in  the  second  instance  d  would  be  100  times 
as  great  as  x ;  we  could  not,  therefore,  in  that  case  measure  a 
resistance  greater  than  y-J^th  of  the  total  resistance  in  d.  In 
fact,  the  larger  we  make  d  the  closer  will  be  the  degree  of 
accuracy  with  which  a  measurement  can  be  made,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  smaller  will  be  the  resistance  which  can  be 
measured,  unless  extra  resistance  coils  are  added  in  between 
A  and  E. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  a  resistance  can  be  thus  measured,  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  figure  of  merit  (page  65)  of  the  galvanometer;  of 
this  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

If,  now,  we  wish  to  measure  a  resistance  which  is  greater 
than  the  total  resistance  we  can  insert  in  d,  we  must  make  a 
larger  than  &.  ■  If  a  be  made  10  times  as  great  as  &,  we  can  then 
measure  any  resistance  which  is  not  greater  than  10  times  the 
resistance  we  can  insert  in  d ;  but  as  in  this  case  1  unit  in  4 
represents  10  units  in  x,  we  can  only  be  certain  of  the  value  of 
X  within  10  units.  In  like  manner,  if  we  make  a  100  times  as 
great  as  &,  we  can  measure  any  resistance  which  is  not  greater 
than  100  times  d^  but  we  can  only  determine  its  value  within 
100  units. 

208.  The  practical  method  of  joining  up  one  form  of  the 
bridge  (Figs.  6  *n.d  7,  pages  13  and  14)  is  shpwn.by  Fig.. 63. 
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When  tlie  oonnectionB  are  made,  and  the  proper  plugs  removed 
from  A  B  (6)  and  B  C  (a),  the  right-hhiii  key  must  be  pressed 
down  to  pnt  on  the  battery  current.  Flngs  are  now  removed 
from  £  A  (d)  until  we  have  inserted  a  resistance,  as  near  as  wo 
can  guess,  equal  to  the  resistance  we  are  going  to  measure.    The 
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left-hand  (galvanometer)  key  is  next  pressed  down,  and  plugs 
removed  or  shifted  from  E  A  (d)  until  no  movement  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  is  produced  upon  raising  and  depressing 
the  key.  The  connections  in  the  case  of  the  set  of  coils  shown 
"by  Figs.  4  and  5  (page  12)  would  be  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
but  separate  keys,  in  circuit  with  the  battery  and  galvanometer 
respectively,  would  have  to  be  employed. 

209.  If  the  galvanometer  used  is  a  very  sensitive  one,  with 
a  fine  fibre  suspension,  the  key  must  not,  at  first,  be  pressed 
firmly  down,  but  only  snapped  down  sharply ;  for  otherwise,  if 
equilibrium  is  not  very  nearly  produced  when  it  is  depressed, 
there  is  a  danger  of  breaking  the  fibre  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  by  the  violent  deflection.  When,  however,  after  repeated 
trials,  we  have  very  nearly  obtained  equilibrium,  then  the  key 
may  be  firmly  depressed,  and  the  final  adjustment  of  plugs  made. 

210.  Fig.  64  shows  a  plan  of  the  internal  connections  of  the 
Ret  of  resistance  coils  which  were  shown  in  general  view  by 
Fig.  8,  page  14.  The  method  of  joining  tip  these  coils  to 
form  a  bridge  would  be  as  follows: — The  resistance  to  be 
measured  is  connected  between  G  and  E,  the  *'  Infinity  "  plug 
between  the  two  being  removed;  the  galvanometer  is  joined 
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between  A  and  C ;  the  battery  is  cooneoted  between  B  and  B. 
The  "  Infinity "  plug  between  A  and  B  ie  inserted  finnly  in 
its  place.  Besides  the  connectionB  referred  to,  it  la  necessary 
to  have  a  key  in  circnit  with  the  galvanometer,  and  another  in 
circuit  with  the  battety. 


In  this  form  of  bridge,  when  balance  in  obtained,  we  bave 
Besistaooe  to  be  meaeured  =  B  ^■ 


We  may,  if  we  please,  insert  the  resistance  to 
between  terminalfl  A  and  D  instead  of  between  C  and  E,  a  pl^g 
being  inserted  between  the  latter,  and  the  plug  between  AandD 
beine  removed;  in  this  case,  when  balance  is  obtained,  we 
shoiild  have 

Beeistance  to  be  measured  =  B  -. 

An  advantage  of  tbo  foregoing  set  of  ooila  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  aro  only  five  plugs  to  be  shifted,  for  the  insertion  of  these 
pings  brings  the  resistances  into  circuit,  instead  of  short  cir- 
oniting  them,  as  in  the  ordinary  coils.  The  reading,  also,  of 
the  ioteil  value  of  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  a  very  easy  matter, 
as  must  be  obvious. 

Inasmnch  as  the  withdrawal  of  a  plug  causes  a  disconnection, 
i.e.  makes  R  z=  co,  groat  care  must  bo  taken  that  the  galvano- 
meter key  is  raised  previous  to  shifting  a  plug,  otherwise  a 
violent  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  produced; 
this  fact  renders  the  use  of  the  "  Dial "  pattern  objectionable  in 
certain  tests,  especially  in  "  fault"  testing. 

OONDITIOHS  FOH  AOCIJR1.TE  MEASUREMENTS. 

211.  Besides  the  method  of  joining  np,  as  shown  by  Fig.  68, 
yr&  may  also  join  np  by  placing  the  battery  between  A'  and  C, 
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and  the  galvanometer  between  B'  and  E ;  thia,  under  certain 
conditions,  renders  the  action  of  the  galvanometer  more  sensi* 
live  than  by  the  common  arrangement.  What  these  conditions 
are,  and  -what  should  be  the  general  arrangement  of  the  resist- 
ances in  the  bridge  in  order  that  a  test  may  be  made  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  for  ensuring  accuracy,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

To  investigate  these  questions  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
find  w^hat  relation  the  current  which  flows  through  the  gal- 
vanometer when  equilibrium  is  not  produced,  bears  to  the 
different  resistances  which  make  up  the  bridge. 

In  Fig.  65  let  a,  &,  d^^  x,  r,  and  g  be  the  resistances  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  bridge,  also  let  c^  c^,  c^,  c^,  C5,  and  c^  be 
the  current  strengths  in  uie  same,  and  let  E  be  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  batteiy. 

Fio.  65. 


Applying  Eirchoff's  laws  (page  156),  we  get  the  following  six 
equations  as  representing  the  connection  between  the  resistanoes, 
current  strenguis,  and  the  electromotive  force : — 


C5  ^  Cj  "-  Cj 
C4  —  Cj  —  Ci 


=  0. 
=  0. 

C3  -f-  Cj  —  Cj  =s  0. 

c^a  —  <^  —  Cj^  =  0. 


=  0. 


n 

2 

3 

4" 
5 


From  these  equations  we  have  to  find  the  value  of  e^,  the 
current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer. 

By  finding  the  value  of  c^  from  equation  [1]  and  substitutiug 

0 
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its  valae  in  equations  [2]  and  [5]  we  get  rid  of  c^ ;  and  in  like 
manner,  bj  findine  the  value  of  Cj  from  equation  [3]  and 
substituting  throughout,  we  get  rid  of  C2*  ^7  adopting  tke 
same  process  with  respect  to  c^  and  c^  we  shall  finally  get 
equations  [6]  and  [6]  to  become  ' 

c,a  -  c,a  -  cjb  -  c,g  -  (^a  +  h)'^—^^^^^^  =  0.      [5] 

c,x  +  c^  -  (d,  +  x)^^J=^^^  ^  0.  [6] 

Prom  these  two  equations  we  get 

e^{r{a  +  h)+a(h+d{)}  c^{ad^+hd,+hg+d^g)+'E(a+h)'  ^  -^ 
from  which 

This  equation  gives  the  strength  of  the  current  which  would 
flow  through  the  galvanometer  if  the  resistances  were  arranged 
as  shown  by  Fig.  65. 

212.  Suppose  now  the  battery  occupied  the  place  taken  by  the 
galvanometer  and  vice  versa,  or,  in  other  words,  suppose  the 
galvanometer  connected  the  junctions  of  a  with  ft,  and  di  with 
X,  and  the  battery  connected  the  junctions  of  a  with  ob,  and 
h  with  di,  then  the  current  (c?)  flowing  through  the  galvano- 
meter would  be 

If  we  subtract  equation  [9]  from  equation  [8]  we  get 
c«  -  c,  =  _  -_=  g-^(B3  -  BO. 

and  if  in  (B^  —  BJ  we  substitute  the  values  of  B|  and  B,  given 
in  equations  [81  and  [9],  respectively,  and  then  multiply  up, 
cancel,  &o.,  we  finally  get 

A 
Ce-<h=  ^^-^(9  -  r)(a  -  d)(a  -  6). 

In  this  equation,  if  ^  is  larger  than  r,  and  both  a  and  x  are 
respectively  larger  or  smaller  than  d^  and  h;  or  if  r  is  greater 
ths^  g  and  at  the  same  time  both  a  and  h  are  greater  than  d^^ 
and  X,  then  e^  —  (h  will  be  a  positive  quantity,  that  is,  c^  will 
be  greater  than  Cf. 
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But  c^  IB  the  current  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
bridge  indicated  by  Fig.  65;  and  on  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  when  the  resistances  have  the  relative  magnitudes 
indicated^  the  greater  of  the  two  resistances  g  and  r  connects 
the  junction  of  the  two  greater  with  the  junction  of  the  two 
lesser  resistances ;  consequently,  as  this  arrangement  gives  the 
greatest  current  through  the  galvanometer  when  equilibrium  is 
not  produced,  it  must  be  the  best  one  to  employ. 

In  practice  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  the  galvanometer 
has  a  higher  resistance  than  the  testing  battery. 

213.  We  have  next  to  consider  what  should  be  the  relative 
values  of  a,  &,  d,  and  x,  in  order  that  the  bridge  test  may  be 
made  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

There  are  several  different  considerations  involved  in  these 
questions,  but  we  will  investigate  the  problem  from  a  general 
point  of  view  first. 

Equation  [8]  shows  the  relation  between  the  current  and  the 
lesistanoes.  In  this  equation,  as  equilibrium  is  very  nearly 
produced,  we  may,  except  where  differences  are  concerned,  put 

adi  =  ad  sshx^    or,     6  =  — , 

X 

d  being  the  adjusted  resistance  when  equilibrium  is  exactly 
produced. 
We  then  get 

c   ^  Ea?(adi-6a;) P^. 

^      {flr(a  +  aj)  +  a(<i  +  a?)}  {r (d -^  x)  +  d (a  +  x)}' 

Let  UB  now  suppose  that  the  error  in  d^,  which  causes  the 
current  c^,  produces  an  error  X  in  a;,  or  that 


and  as 


therefore 


aj  +  A  =  -~,    or,    adi  =  hx  -i-hXy 


,       ad 
b  =  — , 

X 


Ead  A. 
{g(a+a>)  +  a(d  +  x)}  {r (d  +  as)  +  d (a  +  »)} 

EX 


|d  +  ?  +  «  +  ^|Jr  +  a+«  +  ^| 


[2] 


0  2 
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or 

X  =  ||d  +  j,  +  «  +  ^^]{r+a  +  »  +  ^|.         [3.] 

Now  onr  object  is  to  make  X  as  small  as  possible,  and  this  we 
sliall  do  by  making  the  error  in  d  as  small  as  possible.  But  th.a 
accnracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  d  is  limited  by  the  degree 
of  closeness  with  which  the  movement  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  from  zero  can  be  observed.  In  other  words,  if  c^  is  the 
smallest  current  which  will  produce  a  perceptible  deflection  on 
the  galvanometer,  that  is  to  say,  if  e^  is  the  reciprocal  of  its 
"  figure  of  merit "  (page  66),  then  the  value  of  X  which  corre- 
sponds to  c^  will  be  the  amount  of  the  error  which  we  are  likely 
to  make  in  x. 

If  we  write  equation  [3]  in  the  form 

^ E W 

we  can  see  that  X  is  smallest  when  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction  is  smallest,  and  we  must  determine  the  values  of  d  and 
a,  which  make  this  numerator  as  small  as  possible. 

In  order  to  do  this  let  us  simplify  the  above  equation  by 
putting 

(,+.+e)  =  x,  »d,  C-^.)  =  v; 

we  then  get 


e^r 


X  = 


s 

or 


[A] 

Prom  this  equation  we  can  see  that  to  make  X  as  small  as 
possible  we  must  make 

as  small  as  possible. 
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Now 


.+-=w-x,+(^-3.=^y. 


and  in  order  to  make  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  as 
small  as  possible,  we  mnst  make 

as  small  as  possible  }  that  is  to  say,  we  most  have 


a/'XY 


_      VXY 

from  which  we  get  

d=  VXY; 

that  is  to  say,  we  must  make  d  equal  to  the  geomehic  mean  of 
the  quantities  (j,  +  «  +  ^)  and  (^  ^7+  J 


Now,  although  the  value  "  d  =  j/JlLY"  is  one  which  gives  a 
minimum  value  to  X,  yet  it  is  not  the  value  which  makes  X  an 
ahiokae  minimum,  for  X  and  Y  both  contain  the  variable  quan- 
tity a.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  X  an  absolute  minimum, 
we  must  determine  what  value  a  should  have. 

If  in  equation  [A]  we  put  d  =  j^'K  Y,  we  get 


'6 


x  = 


E 


e^rx 


Y  +  X  +  2VX  V 


e^rai 


+  \/ 


XI 
Yl 


E 


E 


[B] 


In  order  to  make  X  an  absolute  minimum,  we  can  see  that  we 
must  make  =r  a  minimum.    Now 

X 

Y         (_Z^__\        V^«/\       rx      / 
\r  +  X  +  a/ 
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=  ?{«  +  (»•  + 


|1    I  1       j 


consequently  we  can  see  from  the  reasoning  in  the  previoaB 
investigation,  that  to  make  -^  a  minimum  we  must  make 


«=x/(r  +  .)^^.  [C] 

Having  now  obtained  the  required  value  of  a  in  terms  of  the 
known  quantities,  r,  g^  and  x,  we  can  also  determine  the  value 
oi  din  terms  of  r,  g,  and  zj;  for  we  have 


/I  9^  I  k  fx 


/  \g  +  x+ /       ^  


(r  +  x)gx\{^  ,   ^   ,   ^    /(»'  +  »)^» 


flr  +  « 


_  .   /  (fa+«)>v/f4-g  +  >v/(^+a?)fl^g|  I rx^lg-Vx I 

I  .      ^r^x  j  |(r+ic)>v/fl'+«+V(»'+aj)fl'«l 


or 


<I  =  V(j/  +  «');q?^-  [D] 


214.  Although  equations  [C]  and  [D]  show  the  values  of  a 
and  d  which  are  necessary  for  making  the  error  X  an  absolute 
minimum,  yet  practically  we  may  make  both  a  and  d  to  vary 
considerably  from  these  exact  values  without  increasing  X  to 
any  great  extent. 

As  regards  d  it  is  preferable  to  make  it  as  high  as  possible,  so 
that  its  range  of  adjustment  may  be  as  high  as  possible.  Eeferring 
to  equation  [4]  (page  196),  we  have  proved  that  for  an  absolute 
minimum  we  must  make  d  equal  to  the  geometric  mean  of  the 

quantities  (g  +  x  +  —  j  and  ( —- — -—  J,  consequently  we 
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can  see  that  in  this  case  d  mnst  be  less  tlian  (g  +  x  +  —j. 
If  -we  Btippofie  the  value  of  d  for  a  minimum  to  be  very  small 
compared  -with  lg  +  x  +  —  \  then  we  can  see  that  even  if 

we  increase  cZ  up  to  an  equality  with  [g  +  x  +  —  \ 


we  can- 


not increase  X  beyond  twice  its  minimum  value,  especially 
if  we  oonaider  that  by  increasing  d  we  diminish  the  value  of 
1  .  1 


ld+ 


If  we   only  increase   d   up    to   g  +  x. 


(rx      \   . 
r  +  «  +  a)) 

then  X  will  of  course  be  increased  still  less.     Should  the  value ' 
of  d  for  a  minimum  happen  to  be  only  a  little  less  than 

W  +  a?  +  — )» then  of  courise  the  increase  of  d  referred  to  will 

have  but  little  effect  on  X.  In  any  case,  however,  by  keeping 
d  below  g  +  Xy  the  increase  in  X  must  be  less,  and  may  be  con- 
siderably less,  than  2  X.  The  importance  of  this  fact  may  be 
seen  if  we  suppose  g,  a;,  and  r  to  have  the  following  values : — 

g  =  4899,  a:  =  1,  r  =  100, 
then  for  the  minimum  we  must  make 


but  we  have  proved  that  if  we  may  make  *•  d  =  (4899  +  1)  = 
5000,*'  then  by  so  doing  we  cannot  possibly  increase  X  to  more 
than  2  X,  and  actually  the  increase  must  be  to  less  than  2  X. 

We  next  have  to  consider  to  what  extent  we  may  vary  a. 
To  do  this  let  us  write  equation  [3]  (page  196)  in  the  form ; — 


<56^«]«  +  (' 


E 

From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  if  d  has  the  value  necessary 
to  make  X  a  minimum,  then  as  long  as  we  do  not  make  a  less  than 

-^ —  we  cannot  possibly  increase  X  to  more  than  2  X.    But  then 
g  +  x 

the  question  arises — Suppose  we  have  already  increased  X  by 
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making  d  as  great  as  ^  +  a;,  under  these  conditions  wliat  will  be 

gx 
the  effect  of  also  decreasin  e  a  to  -^, —  ? 

g  +  x 

If  we  refer  to  the  last  equation,  we  can  see  from  the  investi- 
gation made  in  the  case  of  equation  [4]  (page  196),  that  the 
value  of  a  which  makes  X  a  minimum  must  be 


and  this  value  is  one  which  makes  X  a  minimxmi  whatever  be 
the  value  of  d,  though  to  make  X  an  dbwlute  minimum  we  must 
altK)  have 


d=  \/(^  +  *);q7i- 


Kow,  if  we  increase  d,  we  can  see  that  to  make  X  a  minimum  we 
shall  have  to  decrease  the  value  of  a,  for  by  increasing  d  we 

decrease  both  v  +  *  +  "r )  *°d  ( j) »  consequently  a 

decrease  in  a  after  d  has  been  increased  will  tend  to  decrease 
again  the  increased  value  of  X.  We  cannot,  however,  bring 
back  X  to  its  original  absolute  minimum,  although  we  may  bring 
it  near  to  it ;  for  after  a  certain  point  the  decrease  in  the  value 
of  a  causes  X  to  increase  again ;  as  long,  however,  as  we  avoid 

making  a  less  than  — —  this  increase  cannot  be  great. 

As  the  value  which  d  has  must  depend  upon  the  value  given 

to  &,  therefore  after  we  have  determined  what  values  to  give  to 

a  and  d^  we  must  ascertain  the  value  of  h  from  the  equation 

a  d 
"  6  =  — ." 

X 

For  example. 

It  being  required  to  measure  exactly  a  resistance  x  whose 
value  was  found  by  a  rough  test  to  be  about  500  ohms,  a  ten-cell 
Daniell  battery  (E  =  10-7)  whose  resistance  was  200  ohms  (r) 
was  used  for  the  purpose,  and  also  a  galvanometer  whose  resist- 
ance was  6000  ohms  (g)  and  figure  of  merit  1,000,000,000  (- j. 

What  resistances  should  be  given  to  the  arms  a  and  h  of  &e 
bridge  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  made  under  the  most 
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favourable  conditions,  also  what  percentage  of  accuracy  wonld 
be  obtainable  nnder  these  conditions? 

X  =  500 
g  =  5000 
r  =  200 ; 
therefore 


-w 


(200  +  500)  ^000X600  ^ 


d  =  \/(6000  +  600)  |5^^  =  890  ohms ; 

also  we  must  have 

ft  =  ^5^-^  =  1000  ohms. 
600 

In  practice  we  conld  make  i  as  high  as  5500  ohms  {^  +  a;), 

and  a  as  low  as  450  ohms  (  -^j-  \  without  seriously  increasing  X. 

Supposing,  however,  we  actually  gave  a  and  d  their  best 
values,  then  by  equation  [3]  (page  196)  we  should  have 

{890+5000+500+^ggg|iggg}{200+560+500+i^-^»| 

1,000,000,000  X  10-7  =  -0014; 

that  is  to  say,  we  may  be  *0014  units  out  when  we  measure  x 
exactly;  this  is  equivalent  to  an  error  of  — =  -0003 

per  cent,  approximately. 

In  order  to  make  the  test  as  accurately  as  this,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  6l  be  adjustable  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  unit;  if 
we  call  0  the  value  of  the  latter,  then  we  should  have 


and 


therefore 


ad 
A  =  -5-.    or,    *  =  — . 
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We  therefore  have 

1000X>0014^ 

^  600  * 

showing  that  d  ought  to  he  adjustable  to  *003  of  an  ohm  or 
less.  If  we  make  it  adjustable  to  *  001  or  ii^Vir^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
therefore,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  test  properly. 

215.  The  facts  we  have  arrived  at  by  the  foregoing  investiga- 
tion are  these,  that  with  a  =  560  ohms  and  h  =  1000  ohms,  then 
when  equilibrium  is  exactly  produced,  an  alteration  in  the  value 
of  d  equal  to  *  003  of  an  ohm  (which  quantity  would  mean  an 
error,  A,  of  '0014  units,  or  '0003  per  cent,  approximately,  in  x) 
would  produce  a  perceptible  deflection  (1  division)  on  the  gal- 
vanometer. 

We  have,  then. 

Best  Conditiofu  for  maJnng  the  Test. 

216.  First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
value  of  X,  

Make  d  not  greater  than  g  +  x,  or  less  than\/  (g+x)  — ; — , 

^  T  -J-  X 

and.  preferably  make  it  as  near  to  the  latter  quantity  as  possible, 
provided  the  range  of  adjustment  of  (2  is  not  reduced  to  too 
great  an  extent  by  so  doiug. 

Q  X 

Make    a    not    less    than    ~-^, —    and    not    greater    than 

g  +  SC 

Q  X 

(r  +  a?)  ,  and  preferably  make  it  as  near  to  the  latter 

quantity  as  possible  in  the  case  where  d  is  made  nearly  equal 

to  /y/  (.9  +  *)  .  ;  but  if  d  is  made  more  nearly  equal  to 
g  +  X,  then  a  should  preferably  be  made  more  nearly  equal  to 

gx 
g  +  ss 

It  is  clearly  advantageous  that  E  should  be  as  large  and  r  as 
small  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

T>  X  i.  XlOO        ^ 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  ,  where 

Ce  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer. 


V 
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In  order  to  obtaia  ibis  percentage  of  accuracy,  d  must  be 
adjustable  to  not  less  tban  —  units,  or  - — r  tb  of  a  nnit. 

217.  In  ibe  forgoing  investigation  we  bave  considered  tbe 
exact  conditions  required  for  a  maximum  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
^we  bave  seen  tbat  in  order  to  attain  tbis  it  is  necessary  tbat  d 
be  adjustable  to  a  fraction  of  a  unit.  At  tbe  commencement  of 
tbe  cbapter  (§  207,  page  189),  bowever,  we  saw  tbat  if  d  is  only 
adjustable  to  units,  tben  in  order  to  obtain  tbe  greatest  possible 
accuracy  we  sbould  make  d  as  mucb  larger  tban  x  as  possible, 
as  by  so  doing  we  get  a  great  range  of  adjustment.  But,  as  wo 
also  stated,  tbere  is  a  limit  to  tbus  increctsing  d,  for  unless  we 
are  able  to  adjust  d  accurately,  we  can  gain  notbing  by  baving 
tbe  range  of  adjustment  so  large.  Now  to  adjust  d  we  note  tbe 
deflection  of  tbe  galvanometer  needle,  and  wben  tbis  becomes  0 
we  know  tbat  d  is  adjusted  exactly  rigbt ;  but  if  an  alteration 
of  several  imits  produces  no  perceptible  efifect  on  tbe  deflection 
we  may  just  as  well  bave  d  of  a  smaller  value.  Tbus,  supposing 
we  bave  &  10  times  as  great  as  a,  tbat  is  d  10  times  x ;  tben  if 
an  alteration  of  10  units  in  d  only  just  aflects  tbe  galvanometer 
needle,  it  is  evident  tbat  we  cannot  adjust  (2  to  a  closer  accuracy 
tban  10  units,  and  consequently  we  cannot  obtain  tbe  value  of  x 
to  a  closer  accuracy  tban  1  unit.  If  we  bave  h  equal  to  a,  that 
is,  d  equal  to  a;,  tben  if  we  can  adjust  d  witbin  1  unit,  we  sball 
in  tbis  case  obtain  tbe  value  of  a;  to  an  accuracy  of  1  unit,  tbat 
is,  witb  just  as  mucb  accuracy  as  we  could  in  tbe  flist  case, 
wben  d  was  10  times  x.  It  is  even  possible  tbat  we  could 
obtain  tbe  value  of  x  more  accurately  in  tbe  latter  case,  for  it 
may  be  tbat  an  alteration  of  1  unit  in  d  wben  h  equals  a  may 
produce  a  mucb  greater  movement  of  tbe  galvanometer  needle 
tban  does  tbe  alteration  of  10  obms  wben  &  is  10  times  a. 
Wbetber  tbis  is  so  or  not  is  a  point  we  bave  to  determine. 

We  bave  also  to  And  wbat  sbould  be  tbe  absolute  values  of  a 
and  h. 

We  bave  seen  tbat  in  order  to  obtain  accuracy  it  is  necessary 
to  make  d  as  bigb  as  possible,  but  tbe  bigbest  useful  value  we 
could  give  to  d  would  be  that  which  produces  the  smalleat  perceptible 
deflection  when  it  is  1  unit  out  of  adjustment. 

Now  if  A,  be  tbe  error  in  x  caused  by  d  being  1  unit  out  of 
adjustment,  we  must  bave 

a{d  +  1)        ad        a  ^.^ 
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X  =s 


ad 


a        X 


therefore 


or 


ad  a  d        X 

—  +  X  =  ^  +  _. 


X  -  * 


We  have,  then,  from  equation  [2]  (page  195) 

Eai 


«6  = 


^  {d  +  g  +  x  +  l^^  ^r  +  a  +  x  +  '-^\ 


[B] 


From  this  equation  we  have  to  determine  the  highest  value  we 
can  give  to  d ;  this  will  he  limited  by  the  "  figure  of  merit "  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  also  by  the  value  of  a.  Let  us  write  the 
above  equation  in  the  form 


d 


|a  +  r  +  a?  +  ?^||  «  +         gx        i    = 

•  I  g  +  x  +  d j 


E 


Now  since  —  is  a  fixed  quantity,  therefore  in  order  that  d 

may  have  as  large  a  value  as  possible  we  must  give  a  such  a 
value  that 


{ 


a  +  r  + 


,  rx  \ 


f  I 


a 


+ 


9  + 


X  ^  d  ] 


is  as  small  as  possible.    From  the4nvestigation  given  in  §  213 
(page  195)  we  can  see  that  if  we  make  a  as  low  as  possible,  but 

o  X 

not  lower  than,  say,  -^ — ,  then 

|a  +  r  +  a?  +  !^|-    a  "*"        g  x~   I 

^  g  +  x  +  d] 

will  be  very  close  to  its  minimum  value,  no  matter  how  high  d 
may  be. 
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For  the  pnrpose  of  determining  the  aotnal  numerioal  value 
which  d  oan  have,  let  ns  write  equation  [B]  in  the  form 

{^  +  S  +  -  +  ^-^}{^  +  7T^a}  =  c,(r  +  l  +  ay 

this  equation,  being  an  ordinary  quadratic,*  would  enable  the 
value  of  d  to  be  obtained  in  terms  of  the  other  quantities  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  inasmuch  as  we  only  require  to  determine 
the  value  of  d  within,  say,  10  per  cent.,  it  is  a  much  simpler 
and  shorter  operation  to  adopt  the  '*  trial  *'  method ;  that  is  to 
^7»  to  give  d  different  values  until  we  arrive  at  one  which 
approximately  satisfies  the  equation. 

For  example. 

Suppose,  as  in  the  last  example, 

E  =  10, 

X  =  600  (from  a  rough  test), 

g   =   6000, 

r   =   200, 

1 - 


Ctt  = 


1.000.000.000  » 


then  make  a  =  600 ; 


*  The  tolatLon  of  the  quadratio  equation  is  as  follows : — 
Ut 


g  +  z  +  ^  =  A, 
•■*       =B, 


r  -i-z  +  a 

Ex 


=  K, 


{d  +  A}{d  +  B}  =  K. 
<P  +  d(A  +  B)  =  K-AB, 

therafoie 


then  we  get 

therefore 
or 


V4  K  +  ( A  -  By      A  +  B  _  V4  K  +  ( A  -  By  -  (A  4-  B) 
^22  2  * 
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we  then  get 

i  d  4-  5000  +  500  A >  <  d  A >  = 

|«  -r  uv/uu  -r  uvv  T         g^Q         11^  200  +  500  +  500  I 

10  X  500  X  1,000,000,000 

200  +  500  +  500 

or, 

{d  +  10,500}  {d  +  83-3}  =  4,170,000,000. 

If  we  make  d  =  60,000  we  shall  very  nearly  satisfy  the 
equation,  for 

{60,000  +  10,500}  {60,000+83-3}  =  4,236,000,000. 

As  the  value  whioh  d  will  have  will  depend  upon  the  value 
given  to  &,  the  latter  must  be  made  equal  to 

.        500  X  60,000 

As  regards  the  Posnble  degree  of  accuracy  with  whioh  the  test 
can  be  made,  we  have  seen  on  page  204  that 


we  therefore  have 


500  ^^^^ 

.    ^  =  60;000  =  '^^^^' 
which  equals 

•0083X100         ^^,„ 

—  =  '0017  per  cent. ; 


500 

this  compares  unfavourably  with  the  result  obtained  when  the 
test  was  made  with  c2  of  a  low  value  and  adjustable  to  Yooth 
of  a  unit,  the  percentage  of  accuracy  in  the  latter  case  being 
*  0003  per  cent.  To  summarise  the  results  of  the  investigation, 
we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test, 
218.  Make  a  as  low  as  possible,  but  not  lower  than 


g  +  9 
Make  d  as  high  as  possible,  but  not  so  high  that 
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is  greater  than 


«6  (*" + « + «y 

€q  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galyanometer. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  aUainahle, 

If  yre  make  d  adjustable  to  any  particular  fraction  of  a  unit, 

we  can  tell  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  x  could  be 

1 
measnred,  for  if  in  equation  [A]  (page  203)  we  put  —  instead  of 

1,  we  get 

nd 
and  equation  [B]  (page  204)  becomes 

|,  +  ,  +  .  +  !L-||.  +  _iJ_|a._|l_.   [B] 

If  in  this  last  equation  we  give  to—  the  fractional  value  to 

which  d  is  adjustable,  we  determine  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  we  can  make  the  test. 

For  example. 

Suppose  d  was  adjustable  to  ^th  of  a  unit  f  -  V  then  we  have 

(giving  to  X,  a,  g^  and  r  the  values  used  in  the  previous 
examples) 

{d  +  10,500}  {d  +  83-3}  =  417,000,000. 

If  we  make  d  =  16,000,  we  shall  very  nearly  satisfy  the 
equation,  and  the  percentage  of  accuracy,  \\  with  wluch  x 
would  be  measured  would  be 

X 

,,   a^^^^^    100        100        ^^^^^ 

X'  = =  — T  =  t;: ,  ^  ^^^  =  -00062  per  cent. 

X  nd       10  X  16,000  ^ 

219.  At  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  (§  207,  page  189), 
we  saw  that  by  making  6 10  or  100  times  as  great  as  a,  and  con- 
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sequently  d  10  or  100  times  as  great  as  x,  we  were  enabled  to 
measure  a;  to  an  accuracy  of  xV^^  ^^  rii^^^  ^^  ^  unit,  although  d 
was  adjustable  to  units  only.  Every  unit  in  d,  in  fact,  repre- 
sented -]^th  or  y^th  of  a  unit  in  x.  But  to  measure  to  an 
accuracy  of  j^th  of  a  unit,  with  the  forms  of  bridge  shown  in 
Chapter  II.,  pages  12,  13,  and  14,  the  resistances  in  a  and  b 
have  to  be  10  and  1000  respectively,  we  have  no  other  choice. 
In  the  investigation  we  have  made,  we  have  seen  that  a 

should  be  not  less  than  ,  but  in  the  bridge  as  usually 

arranged,  if  we  wished  to  have  a  and  h  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  100,  so  that  we  oould  measure  to  the  accuracy  of  y^th  of 
a  unit,  we  might  find  that  we  should  have  to  very  considerably 

Q  X 

transgress  the  rule  of  not  making  a  smaller  than    ^     ■,  unless, 

indeed,  x  were  a  low  resistance;  for  inasmuch  as  we  could 
adjust  the  resistances  in  the  bridge  so  as  to  theoretically 
measure  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  to  an  accuracy  of  r^th  of  a 
unit,  if  the  resistance  were  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high,  as  100,  it 
might  be  10  times,  or  nearly  10  times,  as  high  as  we  could 
make  a.  Under  these  conditions,  then,  the  bridge  is  not  in 
a  favourable  condition  for  ensuring  an  accurate  test. 

We  say  it  is  not  in  a  favourable  condition  for  ensuring 
accuracy,  but  it  does  not  follow  therefore  that  we  cannot 
measure  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  accurately  to  an  accuracy  of 
Y^th  of  a  unit  with  such  an  arrangement.  A  galvanometer 
if  it  has  a  high  figure  of  merit  may,  although  the  conditions 
are  unfavourable,  still  give  a  sufficient  deflection  to  enable  us 
to  exactly  adjust. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  practical  Talne  of  the 
results  we  have  theoretically  arrived  at?  The  value  is  this: 
if  we  find  we  have  not  got  sufficient  sensitiveness  to  obtain 
a  good  test,  then  we  can  see  what  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  and 
therefore  how  we  can  remedy  it.  The  results  farther  show 
that  the  values  given  to  a  and  h  in  the  bridges  as  ordinarily 
arranged  are  such  that  only  certain  resistances  can  be  measured 
under  the  best  conditions  K>r  ensuring  accuracy. 

220.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  conditions  for 
obtaining  a  good  test  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  dependent 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  used,  since  the  value 
which  a  must  have  is  dependent  upon  both  g  and  x.  But  it 
must  not  therefore  be  imagined  that  we  can  make  these  condi- 
tions anything  we  please  by  employing  a  galvanometer  of  a  low 
resistance,  for  such  galvanometers  have  a  low  figure  of  merit,' 
and  consequently  what  is  gained  in  one  direction  by  having  g 
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low,  18  more  than  counterbalanced  by  having  the  figure  of  merit 
low.  It  mnst  be  evident,  then,  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
aocuracj  with  which  a  bridge  test  can  be  made  is  dependent,  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  both  the  resistance  and  figure  of  merit 
of  the  galvanometer,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  in  certain  oases  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  resistance  be  very  low,  although 
the  figure  of  merit  has  consequently  to  be  low  also. 

Measusehent  of  a  Besistance  when  exact  Equilibrium  cannot 

BE  obtained. 

221.  It  very  often  happens,  especially  when  measuring  small 
resistances,  that  exact  equilibrium  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
bridge ;  thus  one  unit  too  much  in  d  may  give  a  deflection  to 
one  side  of  zero,  and  one  unit  too  little,  a  deflection  to  the  other 
side  of  zero,  and  as  no  nearer  adjustment  can  be  made,  the  exact 
value  of  a;  is  not  directly  determinable.  If,  however,  the  values 
of  the  deflections  be  noted,  the  true  value  of  x  can  be  obtained 
very  closely. 

On  page  194  we  have  an  equation  [8]  which  gives  the  value 
of  the  current  (cg)  passing  through  the  galvanometer  when 
equilibrium  is  not  produced. 

Let,  then,  c*  be  the  current  which  produces,  say,  a  left-hand 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  let  this  current  be 
caused  by  d  being  too  small ;  also  let  c"  be  the  current  which 
produces  a  right-hand  deflection,  aud  let  this  current  be  caused 
hy  d  being  too  large.  Then  if  d'  and  d"  be  the  smaller  and 
larger  resistances  respectively,  we  have  two  equations,  viz., 

ad!  ^hx          ,          ,-       ad"  —  hx 
c'  =  — g; — ,    and    -  /?"  = ^, — , 

where  B'  and  B"  are  quantities  corresponding  to  B^  in  equa- 
tion [8]. 

Now,  since  d!  and  d"  are  very  nearly  equal,  B'  and  B"  may 
be  taken  as  being  equal  without  sensibly  altering  the  relative 
values  of  c'  and  c" ;  therefore  we  may  say 

^~  ad"  ^  hx 

that  is, 

c'ad"  -  cl)x  =  cl>x-  c"ad\ 
or 

_  a(c'd!'  +c"d') 
*  b{c'  +  c")    ' 
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But  as  d"  would  be  only  1  unit  larger  than  d^  that  is,  as 

therefore 

_  a(dd' +  d  +  e'd')     a(d\c' +  €'')  + c")  _af J,,  ^      d    \ 

a  and  &  being  10  and  1000  ohms  respectively,  when  d  was 
adjusted  to  156  ohms  a  deflection  of  15  divisions  (c')  was 
obtained  to  one  side  of  zero,  and  when  dl  was  increased  to  157 
ohms,  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  (c")  to  the  other  side  of  zero, 
was  observed.    What  was  the  exact  value  of  a;  ? 


10.00  V 


156  + 


15 


15  +  20. 


)- 


5643  ohms. 


Slide  Besistance  Coils  Bsidqe. 

222.  Instead  of  fixing  a  and  h  and  varying  d^  we  may  make 
a  a  fixed  resistance,  and  &  +  d  a  slide  resistance,  and  vary  the 
ratio  of  &  to  d.  Either  a  slide  wire  or  a  set  of  slide  resistance 
coils,  such  as  that  indicated  by  Fig.  9  (page  15),  may  be  used. 
The  former  would  be  employed  if  6  +  »  is  required  to  be  a  low 
resistance,  the  latter  if  a  high  resistance  is  necessary. 


\m\ 


A  set  of  coils  allows  of  but  few  different  ratios  being  given 
to  h  and  c2,  unless  indeed  the  number  of  coils  is  very  large,  which 
would  be  both  a  cumbersome  and  an  expensive  arrangement. 
The  late  Mr.  Yarley,  by  means  of  a  movable  derived  circuit. 
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reaching  aorofls  two  of  the  ooils,  deyised  a  means  of  snbdrnding 
each  of  the  latter.  This  arrangement  is  shown  by  means  of 
Figs.  66  and  67.  Seferrinff  to  Fig.  66,  let  us  suppose  that 
eqnilibriuni  is  produced  so  that  no  current  circulates  throvgh 
the  galvanometer.  This  being  the  case,  the  points  0  and  A 
may  be  joined  without  altering  the  current  strengths  in  the 
TariouB  oircuits.  Let  us  suppose  this  junction  to  be  effected ; 
then,  by  applying  Earchoff'K  laws  (page  156),  we  have  the 
following  relations  existing  between  the  current  strengths  and 
the  resistances  in  the  system : — 

Cj,  -  C3  -  c^  =  0. 

Citti  ^  €2^)  —  C4 pi  =  0. 

CiX  ^  e^d  —  C4P3  =  0. 

By  Bubstitation  we  get 

If  we  divide  one  equation  by  the  other,  then  we  have 

»        <i(/>i +P2  + f)  + *Pa' 
Now  if  in  this  equation  we  make  k  =  pi  +  p,*  ^^  S®^ 

a  ^  2t(p^+Pa)  +  (Pi+Pa)pi  ^  26 +  p^  ^      ^2 
X        2  d(pi  +  Pa)  +  (pi  +  Pa)  Pa        2  d  +  p,       ^  1  Pa*  ' 

This  equation  shows  that  if  the  slide  resistance  pj  +  pa  be 
made  equal  to  the  portion  k  of  the  slide  resistance  h+  K  +  d 
which  it  encloses,  then  the  values  of  the  resistances  between  the 
points  B  A  and  E  A  will  be  to  one  another,  as  the  resistance  h 
plus  half  the  resistance  p^,  is  to  the  resistance  d  plus  half  the 
resistance  pa» 

If,  therefore,  we  have  h  +  k  +  d  formed  of  101  coils  of,  say, 
1000  ohms  each,  and  pi  +  Pa  of  100  coils  of  20  ohms  each,  that 
is,  2000  ohms  (pi  +  Pa)  in  all,  and  further,  if  the  slider  $2 
(Fig.  67)  bridges  across  two  of  the  1000-ohm  coils  so  as  to 
enclose  a  resistance  of  2000  ohms  (ic),  then  a  movement  of  slider 

p  2 
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$1  from  one  contact  to  the  next  represents  an  alteration  of 
10  ohms  in  the  ratio  of  B  A  to  E  A,  whilst  a.  similar  movement 
of  the  slider  $2  represents  an  alteration  of  1000  ohms.  We  can 
thus,  by  means  of  the  201  coils,  101  of  1000  ohms  each  and  100 
of  20  ohms  each,  obtain  10,000  ratios  of  B  A  and  E  A,  each 
di£EeriDg  from  the  next  by  10  ohms. 


We  could,  if  required,  have  a  second  slider  like  «2  ^  move 
along  P1+P2  (^^g*  ^^))  ^^^  connected  to  a  third  set  of  coils  along 
which  the  slider  s^  would  move  ;  by  this  means  the  differences  of 
10  ohms  could  be  subdivided  into  differences  of  -jV^^  ^^  ^^  ohm. 
In  fact,  we  could  have  any  number  of  sets  of  coils  with  sliders, 
each  carrying  out  the  subdivision  to  any  required  degree. 

When  we  come  to  make  very  small  subdivisions,  such,  for 
instJknce,  as  subdividing  ^th  of  an  ohm  into  100  parts  of  n^ifth 
of  an  ohm  each,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  employ  a  set  of 
small  resistances,  as  they  are  difficult  to  adjust  exactly ;  slide 
wires  (§  18,  page  15)  may  therefore  be  employed  with  advantage 
for  the  purpose. 

223.  Fig.  68  shows  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  Slide 
Besistance  Coils  Bridge ;  the  coils  in  this  case  are  arranged  in 
a  circle  instead  of  in  a  straight  line  as  represented  by  the 
theoretical  diagram  Fig.  67.  The  left-hand  dial  contains  the 
contacts  and  double  slider  for  the  1000-ohm  coils,  and  the  right- 
hand  dial  the  contacts  and  single  slider  for  the  20-ohm  coils. 

Fig.  69  shows  a  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  foregoing 
Slide  Besistance  Coib  Bridge ;  the  connections  in  this  diagram 
differ  from  those  shown  in  Fig.  67  in  so  far  that  the  relative 
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pontiODB  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  are  reversed,  but  this 
Tevereal  is  not  eesentiai  to  the  principle,  aa  either  arrangement 
can  be  employed. 

Fro.  68. 


Slide  Wire  or  Metre  Buidos. 

224.  The  simple  slide  wire  bridge  is  a  very  useful  arrange- 
ment, aa  a  very  close  adjustment  can  be  made  by  means  of  it, 
and  great  aocaracy  of  measurement  thereby  be  obtained.  It  is 
espeoally  useful  for  measuring  small  resistances  accnrately. 
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A  form  in  whicli  thia  description  of  bridgs  is  very  generally 
OODstruoted  is  shown  by  Fig.  70. 
The  slide  mre,  which  is  1  metre  long  and  about  1 '  6  mm.  in 


diameter,  is  strelched  upon  an  oblong  IxMrd 
(forming  the  baec  of  the  instrument)  parallel 
to  a  metro  scale  divided  throughoat  its 
whole  length  into  millimetres,  and  so  placed 
that  its  two  ends  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
opposile  to  tbe  divisions  0  and  1000  re- 
flpoctiTely  of  the  scale. 

The  ends  of  the  wire  are  soldered  to  a 
broad,  thick  copper  band,  which  passes 
ixjimd  each  end  of  the  graduated  scale,  and 
runs  parallel  to  it  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  wire. 

This  band  is  intermpted  by  four  gaps, 
at  m„  a,  x,  anil  m^.  On  each  side  of  these 
gaps,  and  also  at  B,  C,  and  £,  are  terminals. 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  apparatus 
(Fig.  71),  the  wires  from  the  battery  are 
attached  to  the  terminals  B  and  E,  and  the 
galvanometer  is  connected  between  C  and 
the  slider  A ;  by  pressing  down  a  knob 
this  latter  is  put  in  oootaot  with  the 
wire. 

The  conductor  whose  resistance  has  to 
be  measured,  and  a  standard  resistance, 
are  placed  in  the  gaps  at  x  and  a  respec- 
tively. 

Tlie  two  gaps  at  m,  and  m,  (Fig.  70)  can 
either  be  bridged  across  by  thi^  copper 
straps,  or  resistanoes  of  known  values  can 
be  inserted  in  them ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  resiatancoB  are  simply  uugraduated 
prolongations  of  the  elide  wire. 
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225.  If  we  have  no  resiBtanoe  in  these  gaps,  then  when  we 
have  eqnilibrinm, 

X        d  d 

-  =  T»    or,   orss  a-r* 

ah  h 

Aa-^  is  merely  a  ratio,  we  do  not  require  to  know  the  absolute 

yalnes  of  (2  and  h,  bnt  only  their  relative  values,  that  is  to  say, 
we  only  require  to  know  the  lengths  of  the  portions  on  either 
side  of  the  slider  A,  and  not  the  resistances  of  those  portions. 
The  length  Tc  of  the  slide  wire  is  oonstant,  that  is, 

5  +  cl  =  Jfe,   or,   clet-6, 
therefore 

bat  h  =  1000  millimetres,  and  h  is  usually  oalled  the  9cde 
reading^  therefore  we  have 

\soale  reading  "    / 

For  example. 

The  standard  resistance  a  being  1  ohm,  equilibrium  was 
obtained  when  the  scale  reading  was  510 ;  what  was  the  value 
of  the  unknown  resistance  x  7 


^  /lOOO       ^\ 

*  =  H"5io--V'' 


961  ohms. 


226.  Ifc  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Martin  F.  Boberts  that 
equation  [A]  is  the  same  as 


X 


=  KlS'^SSixS  X  1000  -  l) 


and  that  coDsequently,  by  the  use  of  a  table  of  reciprocals,  cal- 
oulations  can  be  considerably  simplified  in  working  out  the 
value  of  X. 

227.  Equation  [A]  is  only  true  if  the  resistances  between  the 
ends  of  the  slide  wire  and  the  terminals  B  and  E  are  zero.  Bat, 
although  it  may  not  appear  so,  it  is  by  no  means  easv  to  make 
these  resistances  inappreciable;  even  the  careful  soldering  of 
the  ends  of  the  wire  to  the  copper  straps  introduces  a  resistance 
which  is  sufficient  to  affect  very  accurate  tests.    Beferring  to 


X 
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Fig.  70,  in  which  n^  and  n,  are  these  resiBtanoeSy  we  know  that 
strictly  speaking 

»  _  d  +  fij  ^ 

or  that  • 

^  ^/   1000  +  n,  +  na     _  A 
VjBcale  reading  +  n^        / 

To  make  a  strictly  accurate  test,  then,  we  must  know  the 
Tallies  of  n^  and  n,  in  terms  of  the  equivalent  length  of  the  slide 
wire.    These  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

Having  bridged  across  the  gaps  at  m^  and  m,  with  thick  copper 
straps,  taking  care  that  the  surfaces  in  contact  are  scraped 
bright,  insert  known  resistances  at  a  and  x,  a  being  rather 
larger  than  x ;  then  having  obtained  equilibrium,  we  have 

a(d  +  n2)  =  x(h  +  ni); 

now  reverse  a  and  a;,  and  again  obtain  equilibrium.    Let  the 
new  scale  readings  be  &i  and  di ;  we  then  have 

X  (di  +  nj)  =  a(6i  +  n{). 

By  multiplying  up  and  arranging  the  quantities,  we  have 

Afij  =  xh  +  xn^  ^  ad 
and 

a;n2  =  a&i  +  an^  ^  xd^; 

therefore 

a  _   xh  +  xn^  ^  ad 

that  19 

a'^ni  —  sc^tii  =  a^ft  —  axd  —  a^ft^  +  axd^^ , 

therefore 

__  ax (di  '•'  d)  +  x'^b  ^  a^hi 

"1     —     « q • 

a^  ^  ar 
In  a  similar  manner  we  should  find 

_  ax(h^  6i)  +  x^di  ^a^d 

a*  —  X* 
Or  since 

5  +  d  =  6j  +  Jj  =  1000, 
that  is, 

d  =  1000  -  6,    and    dj  =  1000  -  t^ , 
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■we  haye 

__  aa?(5  —  61)  +  a?^  5  —  c^  \  _  hx^\a 
^  a*  —  a^  a  —  « 

and 

_  (1000  -  61)  a:  -  (1000  -  6)0 

fin     —  ■       ^  • 

a  —  aj 

JPor  example. 

In  order  to  determine  n^  and  n2,  resistances  were  inserted  at 
a  and  a;  equal  to  3  and  2  ohms  respectively.  Balance  was 
obtained  when  the  scale  reading  b  was  603.  On  reversing  a 
and  a;,  balance  was  obtained  when  the  scale  reading  h^  was  399. 
What  were  the  values  of  n^  and  fij  ? 

^^^(603X2)-(399X8)^3^^^ 
_  (1000  -  399) 2  -  (1000  -  603)  3  ^  -- 

The  value  of  a?,  then,  would  be  given  by  the  equation 

^  ^  ^  /    1000  +  9  +  11    _  i\      ^/  1020 ^\ 

\  scale  reading  +  9         /        Vjscale  reading  +  9        / 

228.  Although  perfectly  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
-with  the  metre  bridge  when  the  latter  is  properly  made,  and 
when  the  measurements  are  carefully  carried  out,  yet  consider- 
able trouble  is  often  occasioned  to  inexperienced  persons  by 
results  being  obtained  which  are  obviously  erroneous.  One 
most  frequent  cause  of  error  is  that  occasioned  by  imperfect  con- 
tacts ;  great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  the  important 
connections,  viz.  those  at  the  gaps,  should  be  well  made ;  thia 
should  be  ensured  by  having  the  various  sur&oes  in  contact 
made  clean  and  bright  by  scraping.  Good  contacts  are  best 
assured  by  having  mercury  cnps  at  the  gaps  instead  of  screw 
terminals ;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mercury  in  these  cupa 
is  in  good  metallic  contact  with  them,  that  is  to  say,  it  should 
wet  the  metallic  surfaces.  The  mercury  should  also,  of  course, 
be  in  similar  good  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  wires  or  rods 
(the  latter  are  usually  attached  to  the  standard  resistances), 
which  may  be  dipped  into  the  cups. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  metallic  surfaces  is  best  effected  by 
scouring  the  latter  with  emery  paper,  and  then  moistening  them 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 
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229.  A  form  of  bridge  in  wliich  mercury  cnps  are  used  in  the 
place  of  terminals  for  the  more  important  connections,  is  shown 
Dj  Fig.  72.  This  apparatus  is  also  provided  with  a  commntator 
for  reversing  the  resistances  placed  at  a  and  x.  This  commnta- 
tor is  formed  of  four  mercury 
cups  (seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  ngnre)  forming  the 
comers  of  a  square.  These 
cups  can  be  connected  by 
means  of  the  connector 
shown  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure.  This  con- 
nector is  simply  a  short  bar 
of  ebonite  with  short  copper 
rods  at  its  extremities  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  latter ; 
the  ends  of  these  rods  are 
bent  down  so  that  they  can 
dip  into  the  cups  when  the 
arrangement  is  placed  over 
the  latter.  If  the  connector 
is  placed  over  the  cups  so 
that. the  ebonite  bar  is  in 
the  position  shown  by  the 
dotted  line,  1-2,  then  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  left- 
hand  cup  at  a  is  connected 
to  the  right-hand  cup  at  iHi, 
and  the  right-hand  cup  at 
X  to  the  left-hand  cup  at 
m^ ;  if,  however,  the  ebonite 
bar  is  in  the  position  shown 
by  the  dotted  line,  1 -2„ 
then  the  left-hand  cup  at 
a  is  connected  to  the  left- 
hand  cup  at  m,,  and  the 
right-hand  cup  at  d?  to  the 
right-hand  cup  at  m^. 

Even  if  *good  contacts 
be  assured,  correct  results 
cannot  be  obtained  if  the 
standard  resistances  are  in- 


<x)rrect,  or  if  the  slide  wire  is  not  uniform  in  its  resistance 
throughout  its  length.  A  metre  bridge  to  be  really  useful, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  very  carefully  made. 
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Fio.  73. 


230.  The  form  of  standard  resistance  generally  used  with, 
the  metre  bridge  is  aimilar  to  that  shown  by  Fig.  73. 

The  ends  of  the  brass  rods  to  the  left  of 
the  figure  dip  into  the  mercury  cups ;  the 
resistance  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  brass  box 
and  bedded  in  paraffine  wax. 

The  particular  pattern  shown  is  an 
arrangement  devised  by  Professor  Chrystal 
to  show  whether  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  brass  box  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  surrounding  air.  It  consists  of  a 
thermo-electrio  couple  with  one  junction 
outside  and  one  junction  inside  the  box;  [^^ 
by  connecting  this  couple  (whose  terminals 
are  seen  on  the  upper  part  of  the  box)  to  a  galvanometer  of  low 
resistance,  no  deflection  would  be  produced  if  the  two  junctions, 
that  is,  the  paraffine  inside  and  the  air  outside  the  box,  are  at 
the  same  temperature. 

231.  The  accuracy  with  which  a  test  can  be  made,  as  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  bridge,  depends  upon  the  values  of  the  various 
resistances,  and  amongst  these  upon  the  value  given  to  h. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  vary  the  value  of  this  quantity,  the 
gaps  at  nil  ^^^  ^2  ^^^  provided. 

As  the  resistances  placed  in  these  gaps  are  simply  prolonga- 
tions of  the  slide  wire,  it  is  necessary  that  their  values  should 
be  known  in  terms  of  equivalent  lengths  of  the  slide  wire ;  that 
is,  we  must  .know  how  many  millimetres  of  the  wire  they  are 
equal  to.     This  is  best  done  in  the  following  manner : — 

Close  the  gaps  at  m^  and  mj  with  the  thick  copper  straps,  and 
place  resistances  of  known  values  at  a  and  x.  Adjust  the  slides 
00  that  equilibrium  is  produced,  then 


X 


-< 


1000 +  ni  + 


^^  -  1) 


or 


x(h  +  n{)  +  a  (1000  +  n^  -  h). 

Kow  insert  one  of  the  resistances,  whose  equivalent  length  m^ 
in  millimetres  is  required,  at  the  left-hand  gap,  and  again 
obtain  equilibrium ;  calling  the  new  scale  reading  hi  we  then 
have 

x(hi  +ni+mi)  =  a  (1000  +  n^  -  tj). 
By  subtracting  the  one  equation  from  the  other  we  get 

«  (6  —  61)  —  xmi  =  a  (61  —  6), 
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that  is, 

(h  -  5i)  (a  +  x)  =  TOi*, 

or 


»i  =  (fr-^i) 


X 


For  example. 

It  being  required  to  know  how  many  millimetres  of  the  slide 
wire  a  resistance  m^  was  equal  to,  the  scale  reading  &,  with 
the  two  gaps  closed,  was  500  mm.,  and  the  scale  reading  hi^ 
with  m^  inserted,  was  480  mm.,  the  resistances  at  a  and  x  being 
6  and  4  ohms  respectively.    What  was  the  value  of  m^  ? 

6  4-4 
TOi  =  (600  -  480)  --J—  =  60  mm. 

If  we  have  a  and  x  equal,  we  get  the  simplification 

nil  =  (6  -  hj)  2. 

There  are  other  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  nii,  but  the 
one  ^ven,  besides  being  extremely  simple,  is  very  accurate,  as 
it  is  independent  of  the  quantities  n^  and  nj. 

The  millimetre  values  of  the  resistances  to  be  placed  at  mi 
and  lAj  being  thus  determined,  the  value  of  a;  is  given  by  the 
equation 

^  -  ^  /^lOOO  + 
a;  =  '» ' 


^/lOOO  +  iii  +  na  +  mi+Wa  _  A 
\  scale  reading  +  ni+mi         / 


232.  Let  us  now  consider  the  Best  arrangement  of  redataneeSj 
&o.,  for  making  a  test  with  the  metre  bridge,  under  favourable 
conditions. 

Now  a  mistake  of  a  millimetre  in  the  position  of  the  slider 
will  make  a  much  greater  error  in  the  result  of  x  worked  out 
from  the  formula,  when  the  slider  is  near  the  ends  of  the  wire 
than  when  it  is  near  the  middle.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose 
X  was  1  ohm  and  a  was  also  1  ohm,  then  we  should  have  the 
slider  standing  exactly  at  600  if  it  were  properly  adjusted. 
Suppose,  however,  it  was  1  millimetre  out,  then  the  apparent 
value  of  X  would  be 

,  /lOOO 

05  =   1 


/lOOO        \ 


that  is,  we  make  «,  1  —  •  996,  or  •  004  ohms,  too  small. 
Next  suppose  a  =  9  ohms,  then  for  equilibrium  the  scale  read- 
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ing  would  be  900,  and  if  we  make  a  mistake  of  1  millimetre  we 

should  have 

^/lOOO       A 

X  =  9  ( 1 )  =  -990: 

\901         /  ' 

that  is,  we  make  a?,  1  —  *990,  or  *010  ohms,  too  small. 

Lastly  let  us  suppose  a  =  \  ohm,  then  the  scale  reading  for 
exact  equilibrium  would  be  100,  and  supposing  there  to  be  an 
error  of  1  millimetre,  we  have 

1/1000       A 

^  =  9(Tor-"V=-^^^' 

that  is,  we  make  a;,  1  —  *989,  or  *011  ohms,  too  small. 
To  summarise  the  results,  then,  we  see  that  with 

a  larger  than  a;,  error  was  *010,  or  1  per  cent. 
„  equal  to       „      „       „     •  004,  or  J 
„  smallerthan,,      „       „     *011,  or  1 

The  error,  in  fact,  was  smallest  when  the  slider  was  at  the 
middle  of  the  wire.  We  must,  however,  determine  whether  the 
middle  is  really  the  point  at  which  the  error  is  least. 

Calling  k'  the  resistance  of  the  slide  wire  and  its  prolonga- 
tions mj^,  «R2,  and  6'  the  scale  reading  plus  the  prolongation  m^' 
let  there  be  an  error  A,  in  a?  caused  by  an  error  —  S  in  &',  then 


9» 


X 


+^='•(^-0  '''  ^=''(f^-0-'"- 


Bat 


*  =  '^(|-0'    **''    ''  =  F 


X 


therefore 


r-i 


x  =  « 


h' 


6' -8 


-  1 


^-1 
L     V 


-  1 


=  X 


k'S 


(b'  -8)(h-V)' 


[A] 


or  sinoe  8  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  may  say, 

Kow;  we  have  to  make  X  as  amall  as  possible ;  this  we  shall  do, 
since  x  and  k'  are  constant  quantities,  by  making  V  (V  —  &')  as 
large  as  possible. 
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But 

and  to  make  this  expression  as  large  as  possible,  we  mnst  make 
^-  —  b'  as  small  as  possible ;  that  is,  since  V  mnst  be  positive, 
we  mnst  make  it  eqnal  to  0,  or 

J-6'  =  0;  that  is,  6'  =  |; 

which  proves  the  tmth  of  the  snpposition. 

To  obtain  the  slider  as  near  to  the  middle  of  the  wire  as 
possible  when  eqnilibrinm  is  produced,  we  must  make  a  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  x. 

If  in  equation  [ AJ  we  put 

X  =  • —  of  Xm    and,    V  =  —» 

we  get 

400  8 


V  = 


k' 


so  that  if  when  the  slider  is  near  to  the  centre  of  k'  we  can 
adjust  the  slider  to  an  accuracy  of  1  division  ^8),  then  if  k'  con- 
sisted of  1000  parts  (as  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  no 
prolongations  mx,  nt,),  we  could  measure  the  value  of  a;  to  an 
accuracy  of 

400  X  1         . 
^^^:=-4percent. 

233.  In  order  to  make  a  measurement  in  this  manner,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  necessary  for  a  to  be  approximately  equal  to  x. 
Now  in  many  cases  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  Thus,  f6r  example,  suppose  it 
was  required  to  measure  the  conductivity  of  a  sample  of  wire, 
then  in  this  case  we  should  take  a  sufficient  length  of  the  wire 
to  give  a  resistance  approximately  equal  to  a,  and  then  having 
measured  the  exact  length  taken,  we  should  ascertain  its  exact 
resistance  by  adjusting  the  slider  tmtil  equilibriiun  was  ob- 
tained. 

234.  If  we  wish  the  measurement  to  be  made  to  a  higher 
percentage  of  accuracy  than  can  be  made  with  the  slide  wire  k 
alone,  then  we  must  add  equal  resistances,  mi  and  Vit,,  at  each 
end  of  the  wire  so  as  to  increase  the  value  of  k. 
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Since 
therefore 

so  that  if  we  wish  to  measure  a;  to  an  accnracj,  say,  of  *  1  per 
cent*,  then  we  must  make  k'  eqnal  to 

400  X  1       ^^^^ 
— ^j—  =  4000; 

that  is  to  say,  we  mnst  add  reRistances  mi  and  fit,  at  each  end  of 
&,  each  equivalent  to  1500  millimetres  of  the  wire  k.  It  must 
be  recollected,  however,  that  there  will  be  no  advantage  in 
thus  increasing  the  length  of  %,  unless  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer  employed  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a 
movement  of  the  slider  to  a  distance  of  1  division  from  its 
correct  position,  to  produce  a  perceptible  movement  of  the 
needle. 

1£  the  resistance  to  be  measured  is  not  one  which  admits  of 
adjustment,  then  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  measurement 
we  must  add  a  resistance  on  to  one  or  other  of  the  ends  of  k^ 
according  as  a;  is  larger  or  smaller  than  a;  or  wo  may  add 
resistances  to  both  ends,  their  values  being  unequal. 

If  in  equation  [A]  (page  221)  we  put 


X 

then  we  get 
or  if  we  put 
we  have 


=  a(^-l).    or.    i'  =  h't±JE,  [1] 


(g  +  g)  8 


^,^100(a  +  »)8  j,^ 


100  g+l) 


From  this  equation  we  can  t>ee  that  no  matter  what  are  the 
relative  valaes  of  a  and  x  still  b'  can  always  have  a  value  which 
will  enable  a;  to  be  obtained  to  any  percentage  of  accuracy  X' ; 
that  is,  of  course,  provided  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvano- 
meter be  suffidentiy  high  for  the  purpose. 
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For  example, 

f  It  is  required  to  measure  the  exact  value  of  a  resistance  x^ 
whose  approximate  value  is  five  times  that  of  the  resistance  a  ; 
what  must  be  the  value  of  h*  in  order  that  the  measurement 
may  be  made  to  an  accuracy  of  *  5  per  cent.  ?  The  adjustment 
of  the  slider  can  be  determined  to  an  accuracy  of  1  division. 


G+O 


b'  = ^.     ^    =240. 

From  equation  [1]  (page  223)  we  get 

i'  =  24o(l  +  j)  =  1440, 

consequently  since  h  consists  of  1000  divisions  we  must  add  a 

prolongation  m,  equal  to  not  less  than  440  divisions,  on  to  k. 

We  may  of  course  make  the  prolongation  larger  than  440 ; 

in  fact,  in  practice  we  should  have  to  do  so  unless  we  had  a 

resistance  available  of  the  exact  required  value ;  but  it  must 

not  be  too  large,  otherwise  the  position  of  baJance  for  the 

slider  would  be  at  some  point  on  mj  ii^tead  of  on  the  wire  k, 

h  X 
In  fact,  fn,  must  not  be  greater  than  — • 

If  it  should  happen  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  particular  per- 
centage of  accuracy  it  is  necessary  that  h'  should  exceed  k,  ihen 
in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  prolongation  m^  in 
addition  to  the  prolongation  m, ;  the  latter  quantity  in  this  case 

X 

must  not  exceed  (k  +  m{)  -. 

In  the  last  example  we  have  supposed  a;  to  be  less  than  a.  If, 
however,  x  is  greater  than  a,  then  V  will  probably  have  to  be 
greater  than  A;,  in  which  case  of  course  we  should  have  to  add 
the  prolongation  mi  in  the  place  of  the  prolongation  f»2,  the 

value  of  m^  being  such  that  it  does  not  exceed  k  -,  unless  we  also 

X 

add  a  prolongation  nt,  in  addition  to  mi,  in  which  case  m^  must 

not  exceed  (k  +  m^  — 

We  have  seen  that  by  means  of  m^  and  mj — the  values  of  which 
can  be  determined  in  the  manner  shown  in  §  231  (page  219) — we 
can  theoretically  arrange  that  the  value  of  x  can  be  assured  to 
any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  no  matter  what  the  relative 
values  of  x  and  a  may  be.    This,  however,  can  only  be  the  case 
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provided  the  fignre  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer  is  snoh  as  to 
enable  the  slider  to  be  adjusted  to  an  aoonracy  of  1  division. 
The  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer,  therefore,  as  in  other 
tests,  is  the  limit  to  the  *'  Possible  degree  of  aocuracy  attain- 
able." This  limit  oan  be  determined  from  equation  [2]  (page  195) 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  X  be  the  error  in  x,  caused  by  V  being  ^th  of  a  unit  out  of 
adjustment,  then  we  have 

d:  +  i  d'  +  i        a(r  +  ^-y«  +  ? 

a,  +  X=a^P-^,    or,    >^^a—-^,^x  = — -^ ; 

and  since  ad!  =  Vxy  and  ^  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  get 

^      1  a  +  x 

hx 
We  have  then  from  equation  [2]  (page  195)  by  putting  d!  =  — , 

•gi  a  +  x 

Cm  = 


{l(h'  +  g)  +  x  +  g][r  +  a  +  x  +  '^\ 

In  order,  therefore,  that  V  may  be  able  to  have  the  value 
necessary  to  ensure  x  being  measured  to  the  required  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  value  of  c^  must  not  be  less  than  that  given  by  the 
above  equation. 

As  the  values  of  ^,  <2,  x,  and  r  are  mostly  easily  obtained  in 
ohms,  the  value  of  V  corresponding  to  the  number  of  divisions  of 
which  it  would  consist  must  be  in  ohms  also ;  ;,  likewise,  will 
have  to  be  the  resistance,  in  the  fraction  of  an  ohm,  correspond- 
ing to  1  division  (or  fraction  of  a  division,  if  the  slider  can  be 
adjusted  to  a  closer  accuracy  than  1  division)  of  the  wire  k. 

For  example. 

In  the  last  example  it  was  required  to  be  known  whether  a 
galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  1  ohm  (g\  and  the  reciprocal 
of  whose  figure  of  merit  was  *0002  (c^)  would  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  measurement  in  question.  The  resistance 
of  the  slide  wire,  which  was  divided  into  1000  divisions  (i),  was 
5  ohms;  the  resistance  a  was  1  ohm,  and  the  resistance  a;, 
5  ohms  approximately.  The  actual  value  of  theprolongation 
added  to  h  was  such  as  to  make  k'  equal  to  1560.  The  resistance 

Q 
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of  the  battery  was  5  ohms  (r),  and  its  eleotromotiye  foroe  2  volts 
(E)  approximately. 

•  5 

Since  k  =  1000,  therefore  I  =  -77—  =  "0006. 

1000 

Also  (firom  equation  [1],  page  223)  we  have 

,,        aV        1  X  1560      ._,.  ..  -5x260        ^^   - 

0  =  — ; —  =     ,    ,   ^     =  260 divisions  =  — ,,  ^-      =  -13 ohms; 
a  +  x         1  +  6  1000  * 

therefore 

1  +  5 


2  X  -0005  X 


13 


^6  = 


|j(-13  +  l)  + 5  +  1}  {5  +  1  +  6  +  ^} 

•046  ^^^^ 

=  -0008, 


(11-65)  (49-46) 


whioh  is  greater  than  -0002,  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit 
of  the  galvanometer  in  question,  consequently  the  latter  instru- 
ment is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 

235.  The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  employed  in  making 
a  bridge  test  is  an  important  point,  especially  as  regards  the 
measurement  of  small  resistances. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  bridge  test,  we  can  adjust  within 
1  unit,  and  in  the  case  of  the  slide  wire  bridge,  we  can  adjust 
within  1  millimetre  of  the  wire ;  if  then  the  galvanometers  em- 
ployed in  these  cases  are  such  that  when  we  are  1  unit  or 
1  millimetre  from  exact  equilibrium  we  obtain  perceptible 
deflections  of  the  needles,  then  we  have  what  we  require,  what- 
ever the  resistances  of  the  galvanometers  may  be. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  bridge,  where  the  adjustable  xesist- 
ances  are  not  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  a  greater  accuracy 
than  1  unit,  a  Thomson's  galvanometer,  such  as  that  described 
in  Cluipter  III.  (page  46),  and  which  has  a  resistance  of  about 
5000  ohms,  gives,  under  all  circumstances,  a  very  large  deflection 
when  the  adjustment  is  only  1  unit  firom  equilibrium.  In  the 
case  of  the  sUde  wire  bridge,  however,  where  to  be  1  millimetre 
from  exact  equilibrium  means  to  be  only  j^th  of  an  ohm,  or 

even  less,  out,  a  galvanometer  of  such  a  high  resistance  as 
5000  ohms  would  not  be  found  to  give  a  perceptible  deflection. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  such  a  galvanometer  is  practically 
short  circuited  by  the  very  low  resutance  it  has  between  its 
terminals. 
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The  question  of  galvanometer  resistanoe  is  considered  at 
length  in  Chapter  XaY.,  and  it  is  there  shown  that  it  is  best 
that  the  instrument  should  have  a  resistanoe  not  more  than 

d  ^(2  J.  x) 
ahout  10  times,  or  less  than  about  Ath,  — ^^- — -.    Of  oourse 

in  practice  we  cannot  adjust  the  resistance  to  meet  every  par- 
ticular case,  but  the  limits  given  are  sufficiently  wide  to  enable 
an  instrument  to  be  made  which  would  prove  satisfactory  for 
most  purposes  for  which  the  metre  bridge  is  adapted ;  moreover, 
if  a  particular  galvanometer  does  not  prove  to  be  suitable  for  a 
particular  purpose,  we  can  ascertain,  by  the  help  of  the  above 
rule,  whether  the  cause  is  due  to  its  resistance  being  too  high 
or  too  low. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  we  mean  the  resistance  of  the 
instrument  itself,  and  not  the  resistance  in  its  circuit ;  thus,  if 
according  to  calculation  it  were  proved  that  the  galvanometer 
resistance  should  be  1  ohm,  then  it  would  not  be  carrying  out 
the  role  if  we  took  an  instrument  having  a  resistance  of,  say  ^ 
of  an  ohm,  and  added  a  resistance  of  f  of  an  ohm  in  its  circuit, 
for  this  f  of  an  ohm  would  be  an  addition  to  the  external  circuit, 
and  not  an  addition  to  the  galvanometer  itself. 

Under  no  conditions  should  the  battery  be  joined  between  A 
and  C,  and  the  galvanometer  between  B  and  E,  for  in  such  a 
case  the  battery  current  in  passing  from  the  slider  to  the  wire 
would  be  liable  to  injure  the  surface  of  the  latter. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 


Conditions  necessary  for  making  the  Test  to  any  required  Degree  of 

Accuracy. 

236.  The  number  of  divisions  of  which  V  must  consist  in 
order  that  a  may  be  measured  to  an  accuracy  of  X!  per  cent,  must 
be  not  less  than 


100 


e+o 


V 


8  being  the  number  of  divisions,  or  the  fraction  of  a  division,  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  slider. 

If  prolongations  are  necessary,  then  mi  must  not  exceed 

Ik  +  TOj j  -,  and  nij  must  not  exceed  Ih  +  wiij  - . 

Q  2 
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The  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer 
must  be  not  less  than 


ES. 


h' 


\l{h'  +  g)  +  x  +  g\\r  +  a  +  x  +  '^\ 

where  E  is  in  volts  and  aU  the  other  quantities  (including  V  and 
dT)  are  in  ohms. 

Pasnble  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable, 

^         ,  ^  100  /a  .  ,\  « 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -^  (  -  +  1 1  S. 

Measurements  by  Caret  Foster's  Method. 

237.  This  method,  devised  by  Prof.  Carey  Poster,*  consists  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  ninknown  resistance  in  terms  of  an 
equivalent  length  of  the  slide  wire;  this  is  effected  in  the 
following  way : — 


Fig.  74. 


Fio.  75. 


T^ 


The  resistance,  x,  whose  value  is  to  be  determined,  is  placed 
in  the  left-hand  gap  (Fig.  74),  and  resistances  r^,  r,,  the  ratio  of 
whose  values  does  nor.  differ  from  unity  more  than  does  that  of 
the  resistance  to  be  measured  and  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
slide  wire,  are  placed  in  the  two  centre  ^aps ;  the  right-hand 
gap  is  closed  by  a  conductor  without  sensible  resistance. 

The  slider  is  now  adjusted  until  equilibrium  is  obtained,  and 
the  reading  h  is  noted,  x  is  then  transferred  to  the  right-hand 
gap,  and  the  left-hand  gap  is  closed  by  a  conductor  without 
sensible  resistance  (Fig.  75) ;  the  slider  is  again  adjusted  and 
the  reading  \  noted. 

Calling  n^  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  copper  strap 
between  B  and  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slide  wire,  and  n^  the 

*  <  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,'  vol.  i.  page  196, 
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resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  strap  between  E  and  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  slide  wire ;  also  calling  r^  the  total  resistance 
between  the  points  B  and  C,  and  r^  the  total  resistance  between 
the  points  0  and  E;  finally,  calling  h  and  hi  the  respective 
renstances  of  the  portions  of  the  slide  wire,  in  the  two  tests,  and 
calling  I  the  total  resistance  of  the  slide  wire,  we  have 


and  also 


therefore 


therefore 


ri  _x  +  ni+h 

^2      ^  —  ^1  +  1*2  +  a? ' 
X  +  ni+h  Wj  +  6i 


l  —  b  +  n^      Z  — fti+na  +  o?' 
«  +  »i  +  2^  ^  1  ^         ^1  +  ^         ^  1 . 


Z  —  6  +  112  Z  —  6i+«2  +  * 

therefore 

«  +  «i+6  +  Z  —  6  +  »2  _Wi+6i  +  Z  —  6i-f-n2  +  «. 
Z  —  6  +  n2  ~  Z  —  6jL  +  n2  +  *  ' 

therefore 

Z  -  6  + 1*2  =  Z  -  6i  +  nj  +  «, 
or 

ic  =  6^  —  6. 

In  order  to  make  this  formida  useful  we  must  know  the 
resistance  per  millimetre  of  the  slide  wire,  since  &|  and  h  on  the 
scale  represent  not  resistances  but  lengths.  The  simplest 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  take  a  test  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
giving  the  resistance  x  a  known  value,  *  1  ohm  for  example ;  in 
the  latter  case,  since 

•1  =61-6 

the  difference  between  the  two  scale  readings  multiplied  by  10 
gives  the  number,  v,  of  millimetres  corresponding  to  1  ohm 
resistance,  and  therefore  when  we  make  a  test  to  determine  an 
unknown  resistance,  x,  we  get 

6-6, 
X  =  i. 

V 

The  accuracy  of  the  test  depends  upon  the  conductor  with 
which  the  unknown  resistance,  a;,  is  interchanged  having  prac- 
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tioally  no  reBistance ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  made  of  as  massive 
and  short  a  pieoe  of  oopper  as  possible,  and  the  oonneotions  should 
be  made  by  means  of  mercury  cups.* 

The  great  merit  of  Professor  Foster's  method  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  the  measurements  are  independent  of  the  resistances  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  oopper  band. 

238.  Professor  Foster  points  out  that  inasmuch  as  by  his 
method  the  value  of  a  resistance,  x,  can  be  determined  in  terms 
of  a  certain  length  of  the  slide  wire,  therefore  if  a?  be  made  a 
known  resistance  and  the  slide  wire  itself  be  formed  of  a  portion 
of  wire  whose  resistance  per  unit  length  is  required,  this  latter 
resistance  can  easily  be  determined.  Such  a  method  would  give 
very  accurate  results,  and  is  as  good  as  ''  Thomson's  Bridge " 
method,  which  was  devised  by  Sir  William  Thomson  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Thomson's  Bridoe. 

239.  The  arrangement  of  this  bridge  is  shown  by  Fig.  76; 
its  object  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  resistance  of  a 

Fio.  76. 


portion  of  a  conductor  of  low  resistance,  lying  between  two 
points,  errors  due  to  imperfect  connections  being  avoided.  In 
the  Fig.,  B  F  is  the  conductor,  the  resistance  h  of  the  corre- 
sponding length,  1-2,  of  which  requires  to  be  determined.  F  E 
is  a  standflOxL  slide  wire  whose  resistance  per  unit  length  is 

*  Ab  a  rale  the  oops  at  each  side  of  a  gap  are  too  small  and  are  not  pnt 
oloae  enough  together,  tiie  oonsequenoe  being  that  a  conductor  used  for 
bridging  over  a  gap  is  comparatively  long  and  has  a  sensible  resistance.  The 
cnps  ought  to  be  of  large  dimensions  and  so  close  together  as  almost  to  touch, 
the  bri&e  piece  could  then  be  made  so  massive  and  short  as  to  be  practically 
of  a  negugiole  resistance.  The  ends  of  this  piece  should  be  quite  flat,  so  as 
to  lie  closely  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  cups. 
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aoonrately  known.  Now  when  we  have  eqtiilibritim  we  see 
froja  equation  [A]  (page  211)  that  we  have 

a  ^  6(p,  +  pa  +  K)-4-Kpi^ 
«      <^(Fi  +  P2  +  K)  +  Kpa' 

by  mnltiplying  np  and  arranging  we  get 

r^A      h^\  ^  K  (a?  pi  -  g  p^) 
(a  d  -  6  a?)  =  .——-———.. 

Pi  +  P2  +  ^ 

Now  if  we  have 

—  =  — ,    that  IB,    «  Pi  =  a  p2 
Pi       P2 

we  get 

a  d  —  6  a?  =  0, 
or 

firom  whioh  we  see  that  the  value  of  b  is  independent  of  the 
resistance  of  any  of  the  oonnections,  provided  the  contacts  at 
the  points  1, 2, 3,  and  4  are  small  compared  with  the  resistances 
a,  p^,  p2,  and  x^  which,  by  making  these  resistances  high  enough, 
will  practically  be  the  case.  The  pointa  1,  2,  3,  and  4  should 
be  knife  edges,  so  that  the  exact  distance  Y>etween  1  and  2,  and 
between  8  and  4  can  be  properly  determined. 

MEASUBEBiENT  OF  THE  CONDUCTIVrrY  BeSISTAKCB  OF  A  TeLEQRAPH 

Line. 
Direct  Method. 

240.  When,  by  means  of  the  bridge,  Pi^.  63  (p.  191),  we  are 
measuring  the  eonduetivity  resistance  of  a  wire  whose  further  end 
is  not  at  hand,  we  should  join  one  end  to  terminal  C,  put  the 
further  end  to  earth,  put  terminal  E  to  earth,  and  then  measure 
in  the  usual  way. 

Loop  Method. 

241.  It  is  always  as  well,  however,  when  possible,  to  measure 
without  using  an  earth,  by  looping  two  wires  together  at  their 
further  ends,  the  nearer  ends  being  joined  to  terminals  E  and  C 
respectively ;  this  gives  the  joint  conductivity  resistance  of  the 
two.  Errors  consequent  from  earth  currents,  or  a  defective  earth, 
&o.^  are  thereby  avoided.    We  cannot,  however,  by  this'  means. 
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obtain  the  conduotivity  resistance  of  each  wire  separately.  If, 
however,  we  have  three  wires  at  hand,  we  can  by  three  measnre- 
ments  obtain  the  oonductivity  resistance  of  each  wire»  without 
using  an  earth.    This  is  effected  as  follows : — 

Let  the  three  wires  be  numbered  respectively  1,  2,  and  3. 
First  loop  wires  1  and  2,  at  their  further  ends,  and  let  their 
resistance  be  B^.  Next  loop  wires  1  and  3,  and  let  their 
resistance  be  B^.  Lastly,  loop  2  and  3,  and  let  their  resistance 
be  B3.  Supposing  the  respective  resistances  of  1, 2,  and  3  to  be 
rj,  rj,  and  rg,  we  get 

ri  +  ra  =  B^ 

fi  +  fa  =  Ba 
'"2  +  •'3  =  ^3- 

Now,  since  each  of  the  wires  is  looped  first  with  one  and 
then  with  the  other  of  the  other  two,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sum  of  the  three  measurements  will  be  the  sum  of  the  individual 
resistances  of  the  three  wires  taken  twice  over,  and  conse- 

quently  — ^ must  be  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of 

the  three  wires.  If,  then,  we  subtract  B^  from  this  result, 
the  remainder  must  be  the  resistance  of  r^.  Similarly,  if  we 
subtract  Bj  from  the  same,  the  remainder  will  give  us  fj ;  and 
lastly,  by  subtracting  B3,  we  get  the  value  of  r^. 

For  example. 

The  conductivity  resistance  of  each  of  three  wires,  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  was  required.  Nos.  1  and  2  being  looped,  the  resistance 
(Bi)  was  found  to  be  300  ohms.  Nos.  1  and  3  looped  gave  a 
resistance  (Bj)  of  400  ohms.  Lastly,  Nos.  2  and  3  looped  gave 
a  resistance  (B3)  of  600  ohms.     Then : — 

added  resistance  of  the  three  wires  will  be 

?2^±iJO+i2i=  600  ohms; 

therefore, 

Besistance  (r{)  of  No.  1  wire  =  600  -  600  =  100  ohms. 
W      »      2     „     =600-400  =  200    „ 
W      „      3     „     =600-300  =  300    „ 

By  this  device,  then,  we  are  enabled  to  eliminate  all  sources  of 
error  without  making  a  greater  number  of  measurements  than 
would  be  required  if  we  measured  each  wire  separately,  by 
using  an  earth. 
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Measubehent  of  thb  Besistance  of  an  Eabth. 

242.  By  means  of  a  method  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  we 
can,  if  we  have  two  wires  at  our  disposed,  measure  the  resist- 
ance of  the  earihs  at  the  ends  of  the  lines.  The  following  is  the 
wtrp*  in  which  this  can  be  done  : — 

Let  the  two  wires  be  numbered  respectivelj  1  and  2.  First 
loop  the  two  wires  at  their  further  ends,  and  let  the  measured 
resistance  of  the  loop  be  B^.  Next  have  No.  1  wire  put  to  the 
earth  at  its  farther  end,  and  measure  the  resistance,  which  will 
be  that  of  the  wire  and  earths  combined ;  let  this  total  resistance 
be  B4.  Lastly,  have  wire  No.  2  put  to  the  earth  at  the  distant 
station,  and  measure  the  total  resistance,  which  we  will  call  B^ ; 
then  by  adding  B^,  B4  and  B5  together,  and  dividing  the  result 
by  2,  we  get  uie  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  two  wires  and 
the  earth ;  by  subtracting  from  this  result  the  resistances  of  the 
two  looped  wires  the  remainder  will  be  the  resistance  of  the 
earths. 

243.  By  means  of  a  test  made  in  this  manner  we  can  deter- 
mine not  only  the  resistance  of  an  earth,  but  also  the  in- 
dividual resistance  of  two  wires ;  for  if  we  subtract  B^  &om 

— j^ -f  the  result  will  be  the  resistance  of  wire  No.  2, 

and  if  we  subtract  B5  instead  of  B4,  then  the  result  will  be 
the  resistance  of  wire  No.  1.  Such  a  test,  however,  although 
it  eliminates  errors  due  to  defective  earths,  does  not  eliminate 
errors  due  to  earth  currents.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  test  which 
is  applicable  when  only  tioo  wires  can  be  had,  it  is  useful,  since 
the  earth  current  errors  can  be  eliminated  by  a  method  which 
we  shall  investigate. 

Measubememt  of  the  Insulation  Besistange  of  a  Telegraph 

Line. 

244.  Jjk  measuring  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  wire,  the  con- 
nections would  be  the  same  as  for  conductivity  resistance,  except 
that  the  further  end  of  the  wire,  instead  of  being  put  to  earth, 
would  be  insulated. 

245.  It  sometimes  happens  that  we  require  to  find  the  insula- 
tion resistance  of  two  sections  of  one  wire,  but  we  can  only  test 
j&om  one  end. 

Now,  if  we  join  several  wires  together,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the 
combination  will  diminish  according  to  the  number  of  the  wires 
and  according  to  the  insulation  resistance  of  each  of  them. 
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The  law  for  the  total  resistanoe,  in  fact,  will  be  the  same  as 
that  for  the  joint  conductor  resiBtance  of  a  number  of  wires 
joined  up  in  multiple  arc  (page  70).  That  is  to  say,  ihe  ioUd 
intulaUon  resistance  of  any  nuwSer  of  wires  joined  together  mU  be 
equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  redproccds  of  their  respective 
insuUUion  resistances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  wires  be  joined  together  one  in  front  of  the  other 
or  all  be  bunched  together;  the  law  of  the  joint  insulation 
resistance  is  the  same  in  both  cases.* 

ABC 


Suppose,  then,  A  C  to  be  the  wire  which  is  required  to  be 
tested  for  insulation  resistance  from  A  in  two  sections,  A  B  and 
B  G.  Let  a  be  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  section  A  B,  and 
h  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  section  B  G ;  and  suppose  x  to 
be  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  whole  wire  from  A  to  G,  then 
we  have 

ah 

®  =  — rv 

a-^-o 

from  which 

,         ax 

0  = • 

a^  X 

All  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  supposing  we  are  testing  from  A, 
is  first  to  get  the  end  G  insulated  and  to  measure  the  insulation 
resistance ;  this  gives  us  x,  Next  get  the  wire  separated  at  B, 
and  the  end  of  tiie  section  A  B  insulated.  Again  measure  the 
insulation  resistance;  this  gives  us  a.  Then  from  the  two 
results  h  can  be  calcinated. 

For  example. 

The  insulation  resistance  (x)  of  the  whole  wire,  from  A  to  G, 
was  found  to  be  6000  ohms,  and  that  from  A  to  B  (a),  24,000 
ohms.    What  was  the  insulation  resistance  (b)  of  the  section  B  ? 

i  =  Hl^^ilS  =  8000  ohms. 
24,000  -  6000 

246.  To  obtain  the  conductivity  resistance  of  one  section  of  a 
wire  when  the  resistance  of  the  other  section,  and  also  of  the 
whole  wire,  is  known,  we  have  only  to  subtract  the  resistance 
of  the  one  section  from  the  resistance  of  the  whole  section.  The 
truth  of  this  is  obvious. 

*  This  is  not  the  case  if  the  influlation  resiBtances  aie  very  low,  as  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  then  comes  into  question  and  modifies  the  zesnlt 
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MSASUBSMENT  OF  THE  CONDUCTIYITT  RESISTANCE  OF  WlBXS 
TRAVERSED  BT  EaRTH  CURRENTS. 

247.  When  the  conductivity  resistance  of  a  line  of  telegraph 
ifl  measnred  by  having  the  further  end  of  the  line  pnt  to  earth, 
the  presence  of  earth  currents,  that  is  to  say,  the  currents  set 
up  by  electrical  disturbances  over  the  surfaGuse  of  the  earth,  and 
also  currents   due  to  the  polarisation   of  the  earth  plates, 

renders  the  formula  x  =  dj-^  when  equilibrium  is  produced, 

incorrect.    To  obtain  the  true  value  of  the  resistance  of  the 
wire,  therefore,  a  different  formula  is  necessary. 

EquUtbrium  Method. 

248.  In  Fig.  77  let  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  testing 
battery,  E^  the  electromotive  force  of  the  earth  current,  whose 
value  will  be  -f-  or  —  according  to  its  direction,  and  let  a,  &,  d, «, 
and  r  be  the  resistances  of  the  various  parts  of  the  bridge ;  then 


^19  ^2»  ^39  ^v  ^^^  ^5  being  the  current  strengths  in  the  dififerent 
branches,  we  have  by  Kirchoff*s  laws  (pa^e  156),  when  equi- 
librium is  produced,  the  following  equations  connecting  the 
resistances,  current  strengths,  and  electromotive  forces : — 

Cj  —  C4  =  0 
Cj  —  C3  =  0 
C5  -  C3  -  C4  =  0 

^1  ^  ■"  ^2  ^  =  0 
c^x  —  c^d  =  i  E^ 

c^r  +  c^d  -hCj^  =  E. 
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By  elimination  we  obtain  two  Talnes  of  «4,  one  in  teims  of  tlie 
battery  E^,  and  the  other  in  terms  of  E,  thus 

and 

E 

•^*      a(d  +  r)  +  h(ji  +  ry 


249.  If  we  equate  the  two  values  of  c^  we  can  get  the 
relation  between  the  two  electromotive  forces  E  and  E^,  and 
thus  obtain  a  method  of  determining  the  relative  electromotive 
forces  of  the  batteries,  for  we  have 

—  Ei_  hx  "  ad 


E  a(d  +  r)  +  h(a  +  ry 

250.  From  the  latter  equation  we  find 

ad  ^  Ej  pa(d  +  r)  +  6 (a  +  r)" 


6     "•    E 


ra(d  +  r')+b(a  +  r)'l 


To  make  this  equation  useful  it  is  necessary  that  E^  and  E 
be  known.  If,  however,  we  reverse  the  testing  battery  and 
again  obtain  equilibrium  by  readjusting  d  to  d^,  we  get  a  second 
equation,  viz., 

±  El   _  hx  —  ad^ 

"^T^   "   a{d^  +  r)  +  hla  +  r)* 

we  therefore  have 

hx  —  ad  hx  -^  adi  _ 


a(d  +  r)  +  b{a  +  r)        a{d^+r) +  h(a  +  r) 
By  multiplying  up  we  get 


bx 
+  bx 
=  0; 

that  is 


'a(d^+  r)  +  b(a  +  r)]  -  ad  [a(d^+  r)  +b(a  +  r)] 
'ald  +  r)  +  b(a  +  r)]  -  a<«i[a(d  +  r)  +  b(a  +  r)] 


_  a      d[a{di+  r)  +  b(a  +  r)]  +  di[a(d  +  r)b(a  +  r)] 
^  "  b  '        a(di  +  r)  +  b(a  +  r)  +  a(d  +  r)  +  b(a+r) 

=  «  r2(d  +  k)(d,  +  k)  ^  -1 

bL{d  +  k)  +  id,+k)        J  LA-^ 
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where 


*=['0+^)  +  ^]' 


For  example. 

In  making  a  oondnotivity  test  of  a  wire  in  wliioh  an  earth 
cnrrent  existed,  with  the  zino  pole  of  the  battery  to  line  equi- 
librium was  obtained  when  di  was  8000  ohms.  On  reversing 
the  testing  corrent,  equilibrium  was  obtained  when  d  was 
6000  ohms.  The  resistances  a  and  h  were  100  and  1000  ohms 
respectively,  and  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  200  ohms. 
What  was  the  resistance,  a;,  of  the  line  ? 


=  1200  C 


1  +  ^)  +  lOOol   =  3200,- 


therefore 

X 


^  200.  [-2  (6000+3200)  (8000+3200)  _  32oo],s90>2ohms. 
1000  L(6000+3200)+(8000+3200)  J 

Tx  V        -x^      XXV  XXI.  ^.^  2  (c!  +  ifc)  (di  +  A;)  . 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  quantity  /^     ^.v  ,  )j       tn  ^^ 

(a  +  ff)  +  {di  +  k) 

equation  [A]  is  the  harmonic  mean  of  the  quantities  (d  +  h) 
and  {di  +  k). 

Various  abbreviations  of  formula  [A]  have  been  suggested, 
but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory  except  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  inasmuch  as  the  formula  is  only  required  occasionally, 
the  advantage  of  a  simplification  which  at  the  best  is  only  an 
approximation  is  a  doubtftd  one. 

Mance's  Method.* 

251.  This  method,  devised  by  Sir  Henry  Manoe,  consists  in 
making  the  observations  as  in  the  last  test,  but  without 
reversing  the  current,  the  first  observation  being  made  with 
resistances  a  and  h  in  the  arms  B  C  and  B  A  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  second  with  these  resistances  changed  to  a^  and  bi.  In  the 
first  case,  then,  we  have 

±Ei_  hx  ^  ad 

"E  a{d  +  r)  +  h(a  +  ry 

in  the  second  case 

±  El  6i  aj  —  ttj  di 


E  a,(d,  +  r)  +  h,(a^  +  ry 

*  *  Jonraal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineera,'  Maj  8th,  1886. 
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therefore 

a(d  +  r)  +  b(a  +  r)  ""   a^ (d^  +  r)  +  t^ (a^  +  r)' 

By  multiplying  up,  and  extracting  Xy  we  get 

_  ad[a,(d,  +  r)  +  h,(a,  +  r)]  -  g, d, [g (d  +  r)  +  6 (a  +  r)] 
6  [gi(di  +  r)  +  6i(gi  +  r)]-     6^  [g((«  + r)  +  6(g  +  r)] 

g (2 [(g^  +  b{)r  +  a^  6^]  —  g d^ [(g  +  J>)r  +  ah'] 
^  ai 6(6i  +  di  +  r)  -  g6i(6  +  d  +  r) 

In  practice  Sir  Henry  Mance  prefers  to  make  b  =  a  and  bj^  =  a^, 
in  which  case  the  formula  becomes 

_  d  (2  r  +  aQ  -  <^i  (2  r  +  o) 
^        (dj  +  g^)  —  (d  +  «) 

J'or  example. 

In  making  a  conductivity  test  of  a  wire  in  which  an  earth 
current  existed  tthe  arms  a  and  h  of  the  bridge  were  each  made 
equal  to  100  ohms ;  equilibrium  was  then  obtained  when  d  was 
adjusted  to  750  ohms.  On  altering  a  and  b  to  1000  each, 
balance  was  again  obtained  by  making  d|  equal  to  840  ohms. 
The  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  was  200  ohms.  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  line  ? 

760  (2  X  200  +  1000)  -  840  (2  x  200  +  100)      ^^^  ^    . 
*  == (840  +  1000)  -  (760  +  100) =  636-4 ohms. 

With  farther  reference  to  this  test,  see  next  chapter. 

Equal  Deflection  or  *'  FdUe  Zero  "  Me(hod. 

262.  Beferring  to  page  194,  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  the 
electromotive  force  Ej  in  the  branch  x  (Fig.  77,  page  236),  then 
equation  [7]  (page  172)  becomes 

c,\r{d,  +  x')  +  x(b-\-d,y\ 
<^^[(T{a  +  b)  +  a(b  +  d^-\  L^J 

^  -  c^Q>g  -^d^g  +  hx^  bd,)  +  E(di  +  g)  -  E^(b  +  dQ 
Ce(adi  +  6di  +  6^  +  di^)  +  E(g  +  6)  ^ 

or  say 

TT        -c^h'  +  E(di  +  a?)  -  Ei(6  +  dQ 
"  Cer  +  E(g  +  6)  ' 
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that  is 

_  E(di  +  a;)  -E^ (6  +  d^)  -  E(o  +  fe)K 

Now,  suppofiing  the  electromotive  force  E  is  removed  without 
altering  r,  and  suppose  at  the  same  time  that  c^  and  the  other 
quantities  remain  unaltered,  then  we  have 

^ ^'  • 

that  is 

_  -E,(6  +  dO 
•^      FK  +  A;'    • 

therefore 

E(<2i  +  a?)  -  Ei(6  +  <«i)  -  E(a  +  6)K  =  -  Ei(6  +  di) ; 

therefore 

dj  +  a?  =  (a  +  6)  K. 

Or  giving  the  value  [A]  of  K,  we  have 


therefore 


therefore 


r(a  +  6)(<«i  +  «)  +  a(6  +  d{)(d^  +  x) 
=  rda  +  6)((«i  +  a;)  +  aj(6  +  d,)  (a  +  6); 

a  (dj  +  a?)  =  «  (a  +  6), 


or 


X    =    -r-^, 


If  therefore  we  have  a  key  so  arranged  that  on  depressing  it 
a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  battery  is  inserted  in  the  phce 
of  the  latter,  then  on  adjusting  the  resistance  d^  until  it  is 
found  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  the  same 
whether  the  key  is  up  or  down,  we  get  the  value  of  x  at  once 
from  the  above  equation. 

In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test  it  would  be  necessary  to 
short  circuit  the  galvanometer  at  the  moment  when  the  battery 
key  is  depressed  or  raised,  otherwise  a  violent  movement  of  the 
needle  would  be  produced  by  the  static  discharge  from  the  cable. 
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258.  When  the  battery  oonnections  for  measaring  oonduo- 
iivity  are  made,  as  shown  by  Fig.  63  (page  191),  then  in  order 
to  put  the  zino  current  to  line,  we  should  put  the  cable  or  line 
to  0  and  the  earth  to  E.  To  put  the  copper  to  line  we  can 
either  reverse  the  battery  or  put  the  cable  to  E  and  the  earth 
to  0,  whichever  is  most  convenient  to  the  experimenter. 

Measurement  of  the  Conductivitt  Eesistance  of  a 

Submarine  Gable. 

254.  When  we  are  measuring  the  conductivity  of  a  submarine 
cable,  which  requires  to  be  carefully  done,  the  best  method  to 
adopt  is  the  following : — 

I^it  on  the  battery  current  for  half  a  minute  by  pressing 
down  the  right-hand  key  (Fig.  63,  page  191) ;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  proceed  to  adjust  the  plugs,  pressing  down  the 
left-hand  key  as  required  until  equilibrium  is  produced;  con- 
tinue to  adjust,  if  the  needle  does  not  remain  at  zero,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  half  a  minute  note  the  resistance.  Now  reverse 
the  battery  connections,  put  on  the  current  for  half  a  minute  ; 
again  measure,  again  reverse  and  measure,  and  so  on  until  about 
a  dozen  measurements  with  either  current  have  been  taken.  It 
will  usually  be  found  that  about  half  the  measurements  made 
with  the  negative  current  are  the  same,  and  also  half  the  mea- 
aurements  made  with  the  positive  current ;  these  results  may 
be  taken  as  the  correct  mecusurements  for  d  and  (2^. 

255.  In  order  to  reverse  the  current  through  the  cable,  we 
can  either  reverse  the  battery,  or  the  line  and  earth,  connec- 
tions (§  253).  There  is  an  advantage  in  doing  the  latter,  as  by 
this  means  the  galvanometer  deflection  due  to,  say,  too  much 
resistance  being  inserted  between  D  and  E  (Fig.  63,  page  191), 
is  always  on  the  same  side  of  zero,  although  the  direction  of  the 
current  through  the  cable  is  reversed.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
at  a  glance  in  every  case,  and  without  chance  of  a  mistake, 
whether  balance  is  out  in  consequence  of  too  much  or  too  little 
resistance  being  inserted. 

256.  The  presence  of  earth  currents  can  be  detected  when  the 
line,  galvanometer,  and  earth  are  joined  to  the  resistance  box, 
by  pressing  down  the  left-hand  key  alone.  This  will  cause  the 
galvanometer  needle  to  be  deflected  if  there  are  any  currents 
present.    A  line  is  seldom,  if  ever,  quite  neutral  in  this  respect. 

257.  It  is  almost  immaterial  what  battery  power  is  used  in 
measuring  conductivity ;  sufficient,  however,  should  be  used  to 
obtain  a  good  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  needle  when  equi- 
librium is  not  exactly  produced.    About  10  or  20  cells  is  a 
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oonvenient  number  to  employ.  There  is  no  danger  of  heating 
the  resistance  coils  with  such  a  power  if  the  battery  be  a 
IDaniell  charged  with  plain  water,  or  even  a  Leolanoh^,  as  their 
internal  resistances  are  considerable.  It  would  not  be  advisable, 
however,  to  use  a  Grove  or  a  Bunsen  battery,  or  a  Daniell 
charged  with  acidulated  water,  as  their  heating  power  is  great 
in  consequence  of  their  small  internal  resistances. 

Elimination  of  thb  Eesistance  op  Leadino  Wires. 

258.  In  order  to  determine  the  exact  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor of  a  cable,  or  coil  of  cable  core,  for  example,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  resistance  of  the  wires  leading  from  the  testing- 
room  to  the  tank  in  which  the  cable  or  core  is  placed,  should  be 
deducted  from  the  total  measured  resistance.  This  involves  a 
calcidation  which,  although  slight,  still  might  be  avoided  with 
advantage,  especially  if  a  large  number  of  measurements  have 
to  be  made.  At  Messrs.  Siemens'  works,  at  Charlton,  a  very 
simple  device  is  adopted  which  enables  the  resistance  of  the 
lea^g  wire  to  be  eliminated,  thus  rendering  any  deduction 
unnecessary.     For  this  purpose  a  small  supplementary  slide 


wire  resistance  (§  18,  page  15^  is  connected  in  the  arm  A  E  of 
the  bridge  (Fig.  62,  page  188) ;  the  leading  wires  (when  con- 
nected to  tne  bridge)  being  looped  together  at  their  further 
ends,  and  all  the  plugs  being  inserted  in  A  £,  the  slide  resist- 
ance is  adjusted  till  balance  is  obtained  on  the  galvanometer. 
The  leads  are  now  connected  to  the  cable  or  core  to  be  tested, 
and  then  balance  is  again  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  by 
removing  plugs  from  A  £  in  the  usual  manner.  This  being 
done,  the  resistance  unplugged  in  A  £  (allowing  for  the  ratio 
of  the  arms  A  B,  B  C,  of  the  bridge,  if  the  two  are  unequal) 
obviously  gives  the  exact  value  of  the  resistance  required,  since 
the  resistance  of  the  leads  is  balanced  by  the  slide  resistance. 

Measurement  of  Battery  Besistancb. 

259.  The  resistance  of  a  battery  which  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  cells  may  in  many  cases  be  measured  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy  by  means  of  the  Wheatstone 
bridge,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Divide  the  battery  into  two  equal  parts,  and  connect  the  two 
halves  together  so  that  their  electromotive  forces  oppose  one 
another ;  under  these  conditions  the  batteir  may  be  treated  as 
an  ordinary  resistance,  and  measured  as  such. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LOCALISATION  OP  FAULTS. 

260.  The  theoretical  methods  of  testing  for  the  localities  of 
faults  are  comparativelj  simple,  but  their  practical  application 
presents  some  difficulties. 

Localisation  of  a  full  Earth  Fault. 

261.  The  simplest  kind  of  fault  to  localise  is  a  complete 
fracture  where  the  fault  offers  no  resistance,  and  the  conduc- 
tivity resistance  at  once  gives  its  position.  Thus,  a  line  which 
was  100  miles  long,  and  in  its  complete  condition  had  a  resist- 
ance of  1350  ohms,  that  is  to  saj,  a  resistance  of  ^^  =  13*5 
ohms  per  mile,  gave  a  resistance  of  270  ohms  when  broken. 
Then  distance  of  fault  from  testing  station  was 

270       ^^     ., 

=  20  miles. 

13-5      ^^^^^' 

Localisation  of  a  partl^l  Earth  Fault. 

262.  When  the  fault  has  a  resistance,  the  localisation  becomes 
somewhat  difficult.  The  following  are  the  theoretical  methods 
generally  adopted  (Fig.  78). 


^ tf 


JL 


IkLi^K 


Blavier's  Method. 


263.  Let  A  B  be  the  line  which  has  a  fault /at  G,  A  being 
the  testing  station.    A  first  gets  B  to  insulate  his  end  of  the 
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line.    He  then  measures  the  resistance,  which  we  will  call  I, 
then 

a+f=l; 
therefore 

f=l-a.  [1] 

Next,  B  puts  his  end  to  earth,  and  A  again  measures.    Let  the 
new  resistance  be  Z^,  then 

Calling  L  the  resistance  of  the  line,  we  have  also 

a  +  6  =  L; 
therefore 

6  =  L  -  a.  [3] 

From  these  three  equations  we  have  to  determine  a.  Sub- 
stituting in  [2]  the  values  of/ and  h  obtained  from  [1]  and  [3], 
we  get 

^      L  +  Z-2a     ~*^' 
therefore 

a^  -  2alj^  =  L/-L/i  -  11^; 

from  which,  since  a  must  be  less  than  Z^,  and  the  root  conse- 
quently negative, 

a  =  h-  ^(l-  h)  (L  -  I,). 

For  example. 

A  faulty  cable,  whose  total  conductivity  resistance  when 
perfect  was  450  ohms  (L),  gave  a  resistance  of  350  ohms  (J) 
when  the  farther  end  was  insulated,  and  270  ohms  (/^)  when 
the  end  was  put  to  earth.  What  was  the  resistance  of  the 
conductor  up  to  the  fault  ? 

Resistance  =  270  -  V  (360  -  270)  (450  -  270)  =  150  ohms. 

If  the  length  of  the  cable  were  50  miles,  then  conductivity  per 
mile  equals  ^^  =  9  ohms,  and  distance  of  fault  from  testing 

station  consequently  equals  1^  =  16§  miles. 

Overlap  Method. 

264.  Two  measurements  are  made,  one  by  station  A,  and  the 
other  by  station  B,  A  and  B  insulating  their  end  in  turn. 
Thus  resistance  measured  from  A  when  B  insulates,  as  before,  is 

a+f=l.  [1] 

R  2 
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Befiistance  measured  fiom  B  when  A  insulates 

h+/=h,  [2] 

also 

a  +  h  =  L.  [3] 

Subtracting  [2]  from  [1] 

« 


and  adding  [3] 
therefore 


2  a  =  L  +  i  -  ^2 ; 


a  = 


_  L  +  Z  -  Za 


For  eacample. 

A  faulty  cable,  whose  total  conductivity  resistance  when 

perfect  was  450  ohms  (L),  when  measured  from  A  with  the  end 

at  B  insulated,  gave  a  resistance  of  850  ohms  (I) ;  and  when 

measured  from  B  with  the  end  A  insulated,  a  resistance  of  50O 

ohms  (l^.    What  was  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  from  A  to 

the  fault  ? 

T>    .  .              450  +  850  -  500      -  ^r.   . 
Eesistanoe  = -i- — =  150  ohms. 

265.  In  making  the  foregoing  test  it  is  often  found  adyan- 
tageous  to  introduce  a  set  of  resistance  coils  at  the  end  of  the  cable 
nearest  the  fault,  and  to  vary  this  until  it  is  found  that  the 
measurements  made  at  the  two  ends  give  the  same  results.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  if  the  same  amount  of 
battery  power  be  used  at  the  two  stations  the  test  current 
flowing  out  at  the  fajilt  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  conse> 
quently  the  fault  is  likely  to  remain  constant  and  more  uniform 
results  be  obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  if  r  be  the  added  resist- 
ance, then  the  resistance  from  either  end  (the  resistance  r  being 

taken  as  forming  part  of  the  cable)  will  be  — - — ,  L  being  as  in 

previous  cases  the  total  conductor  resistance  of  the  perfect 
cable. 

PaAcncAL  Execution  of  Tests. 

266.  So  far  the  testing  is  simple ;  the  practical  application, 
however,  presents  some  difficulty.  This  is  owing  to  the  varia- 
tion of  the  resistance  of  the  fault  when  the  testing  current  is 
put  to  the  cable,  in  consequence  of  this  current  acting  on  the 
copper  conductor,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  sea  water 
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oovering  it  with  a  ealt,  whioh  besideB  increasing  the  reristanoe 
of  the  fanlt,  also  sets  up  a  current  opposing  the  testing  current. 
To  make  a  proper  test^  then,  it  is  necessary  so  to  manipnlate 
the  testing  apparatus  and  battery  as  to  get  rid  of  the  polarisa- 
tion and  resistance  set  up  by  the  salt  formed  on  the  fault,  and 
to  measure  the  resistance  at  the  moment  this  is  done.  The 
following  is  known  as : — 

Lumsden's  Method. 

267*  The  further  end  of  the  cable  being  insulated,  the  con- 
ductor is  deaned  at  the  fault  by  applying  a  zinc  current  from 
100  cells  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  current  being  occasionally 
reversed  for  a  few  minutes.  A  rough  resiBtance  test  is  then 
made  vdth  a  copper  current. 

A  positive  current  is  now  applied  to  the  cable  for  about  one 
minute,  usine  two  or  three  ceils  for  every  100  units  of  resist- 
ance whidi  nave  to  be  measured.  This  coats  the  conductor 
with  chloride  of  copper. 

The  cable  is  now  again  connected  to  the  resistance  coils,  and 
the  battery  and  galvanometer  connections  made  as  shown  by 
Fig.  63  (page  191),  the  zinc  pole  being  to  terminal  B'  and  the 
oopper  to  terminal  K  The  cable  must  be  joined  to  C,  and  earth 
toE. 

Both  keys  being  depressed,  the  galvanometer  needle  is  care- 
fully watoned  and  plugs  inserted  and  shifted  unit  by  unit,  so 
as  to  keep  the  needle  at  zero ;  for  the  action  of  the  negative 
current  is  to  dean  off  the  chloride  of  copper,  and  thereby  to 
reduce  the  resistance  of  the  fault.  At  a  certain  point  this 
decomposition  becomes  complete,  and  the  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer flies  over  vnth  a  jerk,  showing  that  the  disengagement 
of  hydrogen  has  taken  place  at  the  fault,  which  enormously 
increases  its  resistance.  The  resistance  in  the  resistance  coils 
at  that  moment  is  the  required  resistance. 

The  fault  being  once  cleaned  by  the  application  of  the  100 
cells  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  it  is  unnecessary  on  repeating  the 
measurement,  which  should  always  be  done,  to  apply  the 
battery  for  so  long  a  time ;  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  or  even  less, 
will  generally  suffice. 

When  the  measurement  is  made  with  the  further  end  of  the 
cable  to  earth,  the  same  process  of  preparation  can  be  employed. 

The  rate  at  which  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  at  the  fault 
takes  place,  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  strength 
of  the  current  flowing  out  at  the  fault ;  now,  if  the  latter  be 
very  near  the  end  at  which  the  test  is  being  made,  the  resistance 
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between  the  testing  battery  and  the  fault  will  be  bo  small  that 
the  changes  at  the  latter  will  take  place  with  great  rapidity, 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diflSculty  to  adjust  the 
resistance  in  the  bridge  quickly  enough  to  follow  up  the  change 
of  resistance  at  the  fault  as  it  takes  place.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty  the  best  plan  is  to  insert  a  resistance  between  the 
bridge  and  the  end  of  the  cable ;  this  will  retard  the  changes 
hy  reducing  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  circuit. 
The  yalue  of  this  resistance  will  depend  entirefy  upon  circum- 
stances, knd  will  be  a  matter  of  judgment  with  the  person 
making  the  test,  but  in  any  case  it  should  not  be  out  of 
pr^>ortion  to  the  actual  conductor  resistance  of  the  cable. 

The  amount  of  battery  power  used  is  also  a  matter  dependent 
upon  circumstances,  but  the  higher  the  power  it  is  found 
possible  to  use,  the  less  will  the  effect  of  eartn  currents  influence 
the  accuracy  of  the  test. 

The  resistances  employed  in  the  arms  A  B,  B  C  of  the  bridge 
(Fig.  63,  page  191),  will,  to  some  extent,  modify  the  rate  at 
which  the  d^anges  at  the  fault  take  place,  and  here  again 
discretion  must  be  used,  as  no  definite  rule  can  well  be  laid 
down. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  a  "slide  resistance"  (page  14) 
would  be  very  advantageous  for  making  a  test  of  this  kind, 
but  practical  experience  shows  that  the  plug  resistances  are 
preferable  in  many  cases. 

The  galvanometer  with  which  this  and  the  following  test 
must  be  made,  must  be  an  ordinary  astatic  one  (page  18)  with 
fibre  suspended  or  pivoted  needles.  A  Thomson's  reflecting 
galvanometer  is  qtiite  useless  for  the  purpose. 

Before  making  the  test,  A  must  of  course  arrange  with  B,  or 
vice  veradf  at  what  time  and  for  how  lung  he  is  to  insulate,  put 
to  earth,  &c.,  his  end  of  the  cable. 

Fahie's  Method. 

267.  Mr.  J.  J.  Fahie,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,*  has  given  the  results  of  some  very 
careful  experiments  and  tests  which  he  has  made,  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  testing  for  faults.  His  method  contadns  many 
valuable  points,  and  is,  in  the  author's  words  as  nearly  as 
possible,  as  follows  : — 

The  cable-current  is  eliminated  by  sending  into  the  line  the 
current  of  the  opposite   sign  to  that  coming  from  it,  and 

*  'Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers,' 
YoL  m.,  page  872. 
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arranging  the  strength  and  duration  of  this  current  to  suit  the 
strength  of  the  one  from  the  cable.  Thus,  if  the  latter  be 
strong  and  negative,  put  (say)  sixty  cells  positive  to  line  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  then  note  the  condition  of  the  cable- 
current  ;  if  it  be  stUl  negative,  but  weaker,  put  the  battery  on 
again  for  a  short  time,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  galvano- 
meter needle  indicates  a  weak  positive  current  from  the  fetult. 
If  the  latter  be  now  left  to  itself  and  the  cable  put  to  earth 
through  a  galvanometer  the  needle  wiU  steadily,  and  as  a  rule 
leisurely,  fall  to  zero  and  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  indicating 
a  negative  current  again  from  the  fault.  While  the  needle  is 
on  zero  the  line  is  free  and  in  a  fit  state  for  the  subsequent  test. 

If  the  cable-current  be  positive,  put  sixty  cells  n^ative  on 
until  the  fault  is  depolarised;  the  effect  in  this  case  is  more 
brief  than  in  the  other,  the  needle  falling  quickly  to  zero  and 
crossing  to  its  original  position. 

Having  once  eliminated  the  current  from  the  fault  (and  the 
operation  very  rarely  exceeds  ten  minutes  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases)  the  cable  can  always  be  kept  free  by  momentary  applica- 
tions of  the  necessary  battery  pole.  Thus,  if  the  needle  begin 
to  move  off  zero  in  the  direction  indicating  a  negative  current 
from  the  fault,  a  positive  current  applied  for  a  moment  will 
bring  it  back,  and  vice  vend.  In  practice  it  is  best  to  repolarise 
the  fault  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  a  little  time  is 
thereby  gained  to  arrange  the  bridge  for  a  test. 

Having  shown  how  to  prepare  the  cable,  the  test  will  now  be 
described.     The  bridge  is  arranged  as  shown  by  Fig.  79. 

P  is  the  infinity  plug;  when  this  plu^  is  removed  the 
connection  between  the  branch  coils  h  and  uie  resistance  d  is 
severed ;  Kj  is  an  ordinary  key  for  putting  the  line  to  earth 
through  the  galvanometer  Q,  or  to  the  bridge  as  may  be 
required.    The  rest  needs  no  explanation. 

First  ascertain  by  an  ordinary  test  the  approximate  resistance 
of  the  faulty  cable  and  leave  it  unplugged  in  d.  Next  allow 
the  line  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  it  may  recover 
itself  from  the  effects  of  the  current  employed  in  this  pre- 
liminary test,  and  then  depress  Kj,  and  observe  the  cable- 
current  on  the  galvanometer  G2;  let  it  be  positive,  open  the 
key  K^,  remove  the  plug  P,  and  send  a  negative  current  from 
the  testing  battery  of  (say)  sixty  cells  into  the  cable  vid  the 
branch  coils  a,  wnich  snould  be  plugged-in  to  avoid  heating. 
When  the  cable-current  has  been  repolarised — a  fact  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  putting  the  cable  to  earth  at  intervals 
through  G2 — arrange  the  bridge,  close  the  key  E^,  and,  keeping 
the  cable  to  Gj^  watch  till  the  needle  comes  to  zero ;  at  that 
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moment  let  E,  fly  back,  and  send  a  negative  corrent  through, 
the  bridge  Bjstem,  observing  the  instantaneous  effect  on  the 
galvanometer  G^.  If  (2  be  too  great  the  needle  will  be  deflected 
in  a  direction  (say  to  the  right)  indicative  of  this,  but  imme- 
diately after  it  will  rush  across  zero  and  up  the  other  side  of 
the  galvanometer  (to  the  left),  showing  that  the  cable  current 
has  again  set  in.  If  (2  be  too  small  the  needle  will  pass  to  the 
left,  at  first  slowly,  but  immediately  after  with  a  bound,  d  is 
now  adjusted,  resistance  is  inserted  or  removed  as  required, 
and  the  eliminating  process  begun  again.  As  d  more  nearly 
resembles  the  resistance  of  the  cable,  the  first  and  instantaneous 
deflections  after  battery-contact  become  smaller ;  and,  when  d 
and  the  cable  resistance  are  equal,  the  needle  trembles  over  the 

Fia.  79. 


t  \ 


lEarth 


zero-point  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushes  over  to  the  left  under 
the  influence  of  the  cable  current. 

Should  the  current  given  off  by  the  fault  be  negative,  having 
arranged  the  bridge  as  before,  repolarise  the  fault  with  a 
positive  battery  current,  and,  waiting  till  Gj  shows  the  cable 
free,  proceed  to  test  as  before,  but  using  a  positive  current 
instead  of  a  negative.  Should  d  be  too  great  the  needle  of  Gj 
will  be  deflected  in  Uiis  case,  first  to  the  left  and  then  to  the 
right.  Should  it  be  too  small  the  needle  will  move  to  the 
right,  at  first  slowly,  but  immediately  after  with  a  rush.  The 
galvanometer  G^  must  always  be  ready,  and  not  short  circuited, 
else  the  first  and  instantaneous  deflections  after  battery-contact 
will  not  be  perceived. 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  when  the  cable  cuiTent  is  positive 
it  is  easily  eliminated  by  a  negative  current,  but  that  when 
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it  is  negative  the  operation  with  a  positive  onrrent  is  more 
difficult  Indeed,  it  is  better  not  to  employ  a  positive  testing 
current  at  aU,  except  for  a  moment  when  it  is  required  to 
eliminate  a  weak  negative  cable  current  A  positive  current 
applied  for  a  few  seconds  in  this  manner  has  only  time  to 
depolarise  a  fault,  but  when  continued  longer  it  seems  to  actu- 
ally coat  the  exposed  wire  with  badly  conducting  substances, 
by  which  the  total  resistance  is  increased. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  faidt  is  depolarised  by  a 
positive  current  of  any  duration  it  does  not  recover  itself  for 
a  long  time.  If  a  galvanometer  be  joined  in  circuit,  its  needle 
will  remain  at  or  near  zero  for  a  considerable  time,  occasionally 
oscillating  feebly.  The  depolarisation  by  a  negative  current, 
on  the  other  hand,  lasts  only  a  few  moments. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  observations  do  not  appear  to  be 
applicable  to  every  fault.  Thus,  when  the  fault  has  consider- 
able resistance  in  itself,  or  when  more  faults  than  one  exist,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  eliminate  the  cable  current.  Again, 
when  the  fault  possesses  resistance,  the  direction  and  strength 
of  the  cable  current,  when  the  distant  end  is  alternately  insulated 
and  put  to  earth,  do  not  always  coincide.  For  example,  a  fault 
occurred  on  a  six-mile  piece  of  shore-end  cable,  which  reduced 
the  insulation  resistance  to  about  2000  units  absolute.  Now, 
when  the  further  end  of  this  piece  was  to  earth,  a  strong  nega- 
tive current  was  often  obtained,  but  when  it  was  insulated  tiie 
cable  current  was  slight  and  positive.  Again,  when  the  fault 
is  further  off  than  about  150  miles,  and  the  intervening  cable 
perfect,  the  charge  current  interferes  with  the  test. 

269.  The  principal  obstacle  found  in  testing  for  faults  is  the 
presence  of  earth  currents.  If  it  were  not  for  these  there  would 
really  be  but  comparatively  littie  difficulty  in  making  satis- 
factory tests.  But  even  earth  currents  would  not  create  any 
serious  difficulties,  provided  they  kept  constant  in  strength  and- 
direction  for  any  length  of  time ;  this,  however,  is  unfortunately 
seldom  the  case,  and  it  is  often  only  by  patient  watching  that  a 
few  seconds  can  be  obtained  when  the  cable  is  in  a  quiescent 
condition,  and  a  test  of  correct  value  made. 

The  earth  current  difficulty  is  especially  met  with  in  loog 
cables,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  days  to  pass  without  a  satis- 
factory test  being  made. 

Mange's  Method. 

270.  This  method,  devised  by  Sir  Henry  Mance,  has  for  its 
object  the  elimination  of  the  efifecls  of  an  earth  current  in  a 
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oable  when  making  a  resistance  test.  The  general  principle  of 
this  method  has  been  described  on  page  237.  As  compared, 
with  the  ordinary  "  Equilibrium  Method  **  (page  235)  it  has  the 
advantage  that  the  polarisation  current  does  not  become  changed, 
as  it  is  liable  to  do  when  reversed  currents  are  sent  from  the 
testing  batteries;  moreover,  as  the  test  can  be  made  with  a 
negative  current  only,  the  resistance  of  the  fault  does  not  alter 
materially,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  when  a  positive  current  is 
applied. 

In  making  the  test  practically  the  inventor  considers  that 
the  simplest  plan  and  the  one  giving  the  best  results  is  to  have 
the  resistances  a  and  h  (Fig.  77,  page  235)  of  equal  value;  the 
100  and  1000  pairs  of  proportion  coils  in  the  ordinary  bridge 
would  be  used  generally  for  the  purpose.  The  test  is  com- 
menced by  observing  the  resistance  d  with  the  smaller  pair  of 
coilfi,  continuing  the  teat  until  the  resistance  of  the  fault  appears 
fairly  steady,  when,  balance  being  obtained  by  adjusting  d,  the 
galvanometer  is  short  circuited  for  an  instant  whilst  changing 
the  100  coils  to  1000,  and  then  balance  is  again  obtained  by 
re-adjusting  d  to  dj.  This  operation  should  be  several  times 
repeated,  and  the  pair  of  readings  which  seem  most  likely  to  be 
correct  are  then  used  for  determining  z  from  the  formida.  In 
working  the  method  care  should  be  taken  that  the  battery  is  in 
good  condition  and  that  its  resistance  is  not  high.  If  the  con- 
ductor is  not  broken  and  the  fault  is  a  small  one,  sufficient  resis- 
tance should  be  added  at  the  end  nearest  the  fault  to  bring 
the  latter  near  the  centre  (§  265,  page  244).  The  tests  from 
either  side  will  then  compare  well  with  each  other.  In 
arranging  this,  the  resistance  of  the  batteries  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  all  stations  should 
use  similar  batteries  with  approximately  the  same  internal 
resistance. 

When  testing  with  the  1000  to  1000  proportion  coils,  the 
observations  wiU  generally,  but  not  invariably,  be  higher  than 
when  using  the  100  to  100  branches.  This  will  depend  on  the 
earth  currents  existing  at  the  time.  The  corrected  result  wiU, 
however,  be  approximately  the  same,  although  the  readings 
mav  indicate  an  alteration  of  several  hundreds  of  units  in  the 
resistance  tested.  The  daily  variations  in  the  tests  to  a  fault 
mav  of  course  be  due  to  alterations  in  the  fault  itself,  especially 
if  it  is  a  small  one.  The  application  of  the  correction  will, 
however,  at  once  show  how  much  is  due  to  the  fault,  and  to 
what  extent  the  tests  are  affected  by  other  disturbing  influences. 
Should  the  alterations  be  caused  by  the  latter,  there  will  be  no 
material  change  in  the  corrected  results. 
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271.  For  the  pnrpoee  of  applying  the  test  with  ease  and 
certainty  Sir  ^enr;  Mance  has  devised  a  form  of  bridge 
specially  ad^ted  for  the  purpose.  lu  this  apparatus,  which 
ifi  shown  by  Fig.  80,  a  switch  ia  provided  for  rapidly  changing 


the  proportion  coils  from  100  to  1000,  and  vice  vend ;  a  set  of 
single  ohm  slide  resistances  (page  15)  is  also  added  for  the 
pnipose  of  adjusting  the  main  resistance  (d  and  dj)  with 
rapidity. 

Eenklly's  Law  of  Fault  Resistance. 

272.  When  a  cable  which  has  become  broken  has  its  resistance 
measured  in  order  to  determine  the  locality  of  the  break,  the 
valne  of  this  resistance  represents  the  resistance  up  to  the  fanlt 

Sins  the  resistance  of  the  fanlt  itself.  Now  although  by  Lums- 
en's  method  (page  245)  it  is  often  possible  to  nearly  eliminate 
the  resistance  of  the  fault,  yet  this  cannot  always  be  done.  In 
a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers 
and  Electricians,*  Mr.  A.  E.  Eenelly  has  pointed  out  aa  the 
result  of  numerous  experiments,  that  when  the  current  flowing 
does  not  exceed  25  milliamp^res  (jgS^  ampere)  the  resistance 
of  the  fault  in  a  broken  cable  varies  inversely  as  the  tquare  root 
of  the  current  passing,  that  is  to  say,  for  example,  if  we  quad- 
ruple the  current  ytehahe  the  resistance.  As  a  oonsequence  of 
this  law,  it  is  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  is 
the  resistance  of  the  oable  up  to  the  break,  independent  of  the 
resistance  of  the  break  itself. 

Let  r  be  the  resistanue  of  the  broken  oable  up  to  the  fault, 
and  /,  and  /,  the  resistances  which  the  fault  has  when  the 
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oitrrents  passing  are  e^  and  e,  respeotively,  then  by  the  la^w 
stated  we  have 

therefore 

/i  ^  V^a^ 

Let  Bi  and  Bj  be  the  total  measnred  resistences  when  the 
currents  Ci  and  Cj  are  passing  respeotively,  then  we  have 


therefore 


or 


V^     El  -  r  ^ 


therefore 
therefore 


or 


r  -  BjVv^_52  V^ 

JPor  eo^mpZe. 

The  measured  resistance  of  a  broken  cable  when  the  current 
passing  was  25  milliamp^res  (c^)  was  435  ohms  (B^),  but  when 
the  current  was  reduced  to  9  milliamp^res  (c,)  the  measured 
resistance  was  found  to  be  445  ohms  (B^);  what  was  the 
reeistanpe  (r)  of  the  cable  up  to  the  break  ? 

V9  =  3,    and,     V^5  =  6, 
therefore 

435  X  5  -  445  X  3        .^^    , 

r  = ^ =  420  ohms. 

0  —  0 


It  is  obvious  that  the  values  of  c^  and  c,  might  be  determined 
by  placing  a  low  resistance  galvanometer  in  circuit  with  the 
cable  whilst  the  tests  are  being  made,  and  noting  the  deflections 
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obtained  in  the  two  cases.  The  strengths  of  the  current  could 
be  varied  either  by  changing  the  battery  power  or  by  changing 
the  resistances  in  the  arms  of  the  bridge,  as  in  Mance's  test. 
Mr.  Kenelly  prefers  to  adopt  the  latter  method  and  to  calculate 
the  strengths  of  the  current  passing,  instead  of  having  a  gal- 
vanometer in  the  cable  circuit  as  suggested.  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  earth  currents  he  balances  to  a  false  zero 
(§  252,  page  238j). 

273.  Practice  is  required  before  any  of  the  foregoing  tests  can 
be  satisfactorily  made.  An  artificial  line,  however,  can  easily 
be  formed  with  resistance  coils  to  represent  the  resistance  of  the 
line  up  to  the  fault,  and  a  short  piece  of  cable  core  which  has 
been  pierced  with  a  needle  for  the  fault  itself.  This  piece  of  core 
should  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  using  a  piece  of 
galvanised  iron  plate  or  wire  for  an  earth.  By  this  means  a 
very  fair  idea  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  testing 
for  fetults  in  cables  may  be  obtained,  and  good  practice  made. 

Jacob's  Deflection  Metood. 

274.  A  disadvantage  in  using  the  Wheatstone  bridge  for 
measuring  the  resistances  in  the  foregoing  methods  is  the  time 
it  takes  to  arrive  at  balance,  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  what 
is  happening  in  the  way  of  earth  currents,  polarisation,  &o. ; 
the  determination  of  the  resistance  by  deflection  is,  however,  as 
rapid  a  method  as  can  be  desired,  and  allows  of  continuous 
observation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  fault.  The  only  require- 
ments for  the  test  are,  the  battery  with  a  reversing  switch,*  a 
Thomson  mirror  galvanometer  with  a  reversing  key,*  and  a  set 
of  resistance  coils.  The  battery,  galvanometer  and  cable  are 
first  joined  up  in  circuit,  one  pole  of  the  battery  and  the 
farther  end  of  the  cable  being  to  earth ;  and  the  galvanometer 
being  shunted  by  a  shunt  of  very  low  resistance  (a  short  piece 
of  wire  answers  well  for  this  purpose).  The  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  is  turned  so  that  it  has  a  large  inferred  zero  (§  60, 
page  64). 

The  apparatus  being  thus  joined  up,  the  battery  is  switched 
on  and  one  of  the  galvanometer  reversing  keys  depressed  so  that 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  turns  in  the  direction  necessary 
to  bring  the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale ;  by  adjusting  the  shunt 
this  deflection  is  brought  to  a  convenient  position.  The  gal- 
vanometer reversing  key  is  now  released,  the  battery  is  reversed 
by  means  of  its  switch,  and  then  the  second  reversing  key  of  the 
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galvanometer  is  depressed  so  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  is  in  the  same  direction  as  it  was  in  the  first 
instance.  Since  in  one  case  the  battery  current  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  earth  current  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  opposing 
it,  the  two  deflections  will  differ,  but  by  a  judicious  adjustment 
of  the  shunt  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  inferred  zero  it  may- 
be arranged  that  both  deflections  come  well  within  the  range 
of  the  scale,  the  shunt  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  These 
preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  shunt  and  the  zero  position 
must  not  be  altered  during  the  series  of  tests.  A  number  of 
deflections  are  now  taken  with  each  current,  and  by  a  proper 
manipulation  of  the  short  circuiting  key,*  the  oscillations  of 
the  needle  can  be  checked  so  qui(S:ly  that  the  value  of  the 
deflections  can  be  determined  within  two  or  three  seconds  or 
less  after  the  battery  has  been  switched  on :  thus  the  behaviour 
of  the  fault  can  be  carefully  observed  and  the  reliability  of  the 
readings  with  either  current  assured  without  any  great 
difficulty. 

After  the  necessary  deflections  have  been  determined,  the  set 
of  resistances  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  cable,  and  the 
deflections  obtained  are  reproduced. 

Let  di  and  d,  be  the  deflections  obtained. 

Let  E  and  e  be  the  respective  electromotive  forces  of  the 
battery  and  of  the  earth  or  cable  current. 

Let  X  be  the  resistance  being  measured. 

Let  Bi  and  B2  be  the  resistances  required  to  reproduce  the 
deflections  d^  and  ^I,. 

Lastly,  let  C^  and  Cj  be  the  currents  producing  the  deflections 
d^  and  dj ;  and  let  B  be  the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  shunted 
galvanometer. 

Now  when  the  deflections  are  taken  on  the  cable  we  have 


and 


When  the  same  deflections  are  taken  with  the  resistance  coils 
in  the  place  of  the  cable,  then  we  have 
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and 


E 


consequently  we  have 


or 


c,= 

E  +  K,' 

E  +  e 

E 

B  +  « 

~E  +  Bi' 

E  +  e 

E  +  a; 

w 


or 


therefore 


«  _   R  4-0? 


We  also  have 


E  "  R  +  Ri ' 

c  _   R  +  a: 
E  "  R  +  Ri 

E  -  c  E 


-  1. 


U  +  x      R  +  R 


a 


or 


c  _  R  +  0? 


therefore 


E  R  +  Rj 


R  +  a  _ 1  _  1  _  B  +  z 


therefore 


R  +  Kj  R  +  R2 

or 

.      2(E  +  B0(E  +  B,)       ^ 

*-(B  +  Ei)  +  (E  +  E,)      "  LAJ 

that  is  to  say,  x  equals  the  harmonic  mean  of  (R  +  R^)  and 
(R  4-  R2),  minus  R.  In  fact  we  have  to  add  R  to  both  R^  and 
R2,  take  the  harmonic  mean  of  the  results,  and  then  subtract  R 
from  this  mean.  If  R  can  be  made  so  low  as  to  be  negligible, 
then  of  course  the  formula  becomes  considerably  simplified, 
X  being  equal  to  the  harmonic  mean  of  R^  and  R^. 

Although  R  could  be  determined  by  a  separate  measurement 
and  then  inserted  in  the  formula,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  doing  this,  since  we  have  actually  aU  the  data  requisite  to 
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determine  x  without  knowing  the  value  of  B.  From  equation  [3] 
we  have 

Ci  Rj  =  E  —  Cj  R, 
and  from  equation  [2] 

Gj  A«|  r:  E  —  Cj  R  I 

therefore 

CiKi  +  CjEa  =  2E  -  R(Ci  +  C,). 

Also  from  equation  [1]  and  [2]  we  have 


R  +  a 
therefore 


(Ji  Rj  +  Cj  R2 

C1  +  C3 


=  E  +  a;-R  =  a;. 


Since  the  currents  C^  and  C^  are  represented  by  the  deflections 
d^  and  d^  we  have 

'  — dTTdT"'  ^^^ 

an  equation  which  is  simpler  than  equation  [A]  and  which  does 
not  require  R  to  be  known  or  to  be  made  negligible,  though 
in  order  to  make  the  test  with  the  greatest  chance  of  accuracy 
it  is  advisable  that  R  should  not  have  a  high  value,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  explained  in  §  78,  page  80. 

If,  however,  equation  [B]  is  made  use  of  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  the  zero  of  the  galvanometer  some  point  on,  and  not  on, 
the  scale,  otherwise  we  should  not  know  what  are  the  true 
values  of  the  deflections  d^  and  d,.  By  making  the  zero  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  scale  the  range  will  be  700  divisions,  which 
will  generally  enable  sufficiently  accurate  tests  to  be  effected. 

Kempe's  Loss  OF  Current  Test.* 

275.  In  this  test,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  81,  a  battery  E  is 
permanently  connected,  through  a  galvanometer  G^,  to  one  end 
A  of  the  cable,  the  further  end  B  being  connected  to  earth 
through  a  second  galvanometer  Q. 

*  This  test  was  firat  described  by  the  Author  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
present  work  in  the  year  1881,  but  it  was  also  independently  deyised  by  M.  Endle 
Laooine  and  described  by  him  in  the  *  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^  Internationale 
des  Electriciens'  for  April  1886. 
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Let  C,  be  the  current  sent  through  the  galvanometer  G^,  and 
let  C^  be  the  current  received  on  the  galvanometer  G,  then 

'"    7+6  +  G'    ''''•   /+6  +  G"c; 
Let  the  resistance  beyond  A  be  ^3,  then 

Fig.  81. 


Earth  Earth  '  Earth 

also,  as  in  the  previous  tests,  let 

a  +  6  .=  L,    or,    6  =  L  —  a, 

then  by  substitution  we  get 


therefore 

that  is 
or 


i3  =  a  +  ^(L-a  +  G); 
aZ3  =  C.a  +  a(L+G)aa, 

«(c.-a)  =  c.z3-a(L  +  G), 

_C,Z3-a(L  +  G) 


L  in  this  equation  is  known,  it  being  the  conductor  resistance 
of  the  cable  when  sound.  Z3  is  easily  determined,  when  the 
observations  with  the  cable  are  completed,  by  joining  up  the 
galvanometer  G^  and  battery  E  in  circuit  with  a  set  of  resist- 
ance coils,  and  then  adjusting  the  latter  until  the  deflection  on 
the  galvanometer  G^  is  observed  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  when 
the  cable  was  in  circuit ;  the  resistance  in  the  resistance  coils 
then  gives  the  value  of  ^3.* 

*  See  §  3,  page  I. 

3 
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In  order  to  determine  C,  and  C^  we  mnBt  oompare  tbe  deflec* 
tions  they  produce  on  the  reBpeotive  galvanometers  with  the 
deflectionB  obtained  on  the  same  galyanometers  from  a  standard 
current,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  given  by  a  standard  Daniell 
cell  (1'079  volts)  (page  137),  working  through  1079  ohms,  that 
is  a  current  of  1  muliamp^re. 

Supposing  both  stations  are  furnished  with  standard  cells, 
then  each  station  having  noted  the  deflection  obtained  when  in 
circuit  with  the  cable,  disconnects  his  galvanometer  from  the 
latter,  and  puts  it  in  circuit  with  a  standard  cell  and  a  certaiii 
definite  resistance,  say,  1079  ohms,  including  the  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer.  The  deflection  is  again  noted;  then  this 
deflection,  divided  into  the  deflection  obtained  when  the  cable 
was  in  circuit,  gives  the  value  of  C«  or  C^,  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  example. 

In  testing  a  cable  by  the  foregoing  tesf,the  connections  being 
made  as  in  Fig.  81,  station  A  obtained  a  deflection  on  his  gal> 
vanometer  equivalent  to  2800  divisions;  station  B  obtained  a 
deflection  equivalent  to  1520  divisions. 

The  deflection  obtained  by  A  on  his  galvanometer  with  a 
standard  cell  through  1079  ohms  was  100  divisions,  and  the  de- 
flection obtained  by  station  B  with  a  similar  battery  working 
through  1079  ohms  was  95  divisions;  then 

^       2800      ^^      ^       1620      ,^ 

^•  =  ioo-  =  2^^  C'  =  -9r  =  i^- 

The  value  of  {3  was  found  to  be  280  ohms,  and  the  values  of  Li 
and  G  were  known  to  be  345  ohms  and  5  ohms  respectively. 
What  was  the  value  of  a? 

(28  X  280)  -  [16  X  (346  +  5)1      ,  «^  „    , 
a  =  -i \J-    ^ ,  ^ ^^—^  =  186-7  ohms. 

If  the  cable  had  a  conductivity  resistance  of  10  ohms  per  mile» 
then  the  distance  of  the  fault  from  A  would  be 

^^^  =  18-67  miles. 

A  great  advantage  which  this  test  possesses  lies  in  the  &ot» 
that  all  the  necessary  observations  with  the  cable  can  be  made 
simultaneously,  station  A  arranging  with  station  B  that  at  a 
definite  time  the  observations  are  to  be  made  on  the  galvano- 
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meters;  there  is  thus  no  chance  of  error  from  the  fault  changing 
its  resistance  between  two  independent  observations,  as  might 
occur  in  the  other  tests. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  this  test  has  been  made  with 
Thomson  galvanometers,  and  it  is  advisable  if  possible  to 
employ  them;  the  directing  magnets  in  the  instruments  would, 
however,  have  to  be  placed  very  low  down  and  very  low  shunts 
employed,  otherwise  the  deflections  obtained  would  be  beyond 
the  range  of  the  scale. 

276.  It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  the  cable  is  traversed 
by  an  earth  cuiirent.  The  effects  of  this  may  be  eliminated 
(as  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark)  by  means  of  a 
compensating  battery  of  one  or  two  Zar^^-sized  Daniell  cells, 
inserted  between  the  end  of  the  cable  and  the  galvanometer. 
The  number  of  these  cells  used  shotQd  be  slightly  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  counteract  the  earth  current,  exact  balance 
being  obtained  by  means  of  a  shunt  inserted  between  the  ter- 
minals of  the  battery.  To  effect  this  adjustment,  previous  to 
putting  on  the  battery  E,  we  should  connect  the  galvanometer 
to  earth,  and  then  adjust  the  compensatiDg  battery  shunt  until 
no  deflection  is  obtained.  This  being  done,  the  battery  E  is 
connected  up  and  the  test  made  as  if  no  earth  current  existed. 

It  will  seldom  be  found  that  a  larger  compensating  battery 
than  one  or  two  cells  is  required  to  produce  a  balance,  and  if 
these  be  of  a  large  size  their  internal  resistance  may  practically 
be  ignored. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  the  current  from  the  testing  battery 
flow  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  which  tends  to  flow 
from  the  compensating  battery ;  thus,  if  the  latter  requires  to  be 
inserted,  so  that  the  zinc  pole  is  connected  to  one  terminal  of 
Qi  and  Uie  copper  pole  to  the  end  A  of  the  cable,  then  the  copper 
pole  of  the  toting  battery  should  be  connected  to  the  second 
terminal  of  Gi  and  the  zinc  pole  to  earth. 

Best  Conditions  for  Tnaking  the  Test. 

The  resistances  of  the  battery  E  and  galvanometers  G  and  Gi 
should  be  as  low  as  possible. 

The  Loop  Test. 

277.  When  a  faulty  cable  is  lying  in  the  tanks  at  a  factory  so 
that  both  ends  of  it  are  at  hand,  or  when  a  submerged  cable  can 
be  looped  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  testing  station  with  either 
a  second  wire,  if  it  contains  more  than  one  wire,  or  with  a  second 

8  2 
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cable  'which  may  be  lying  parallel  with  it,  as  is  often  the  case, 
then  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  test  for  localising  the 
position  of  the  fault  is  the  loop  test. 

This  test  is  independent  (within  certain  limits)  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  fault,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  cleaning 
and  depolarising  as  would  be  necessary  in  the  ordinary  tests. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  this  test  with  the  form  of 
apparatus  hitherto  described. 

Mubray's  Method. 

278.  Fig.  82  shows  the  theoretical  and  practiced  arrange- 
ments, p  is  the  point  where  the  two  wires  or  cables  are  looped 
together  at  the  further  station,  /being  the  fault. 

Let  X  be  the  resistance  from  C  to  the  fault,  y  the  resistance 
from  E  to  the  fault,  llien  B  C  being  plugged  up  and  A  B  (&) 
and  E  A  ((2)  adjusted  until  equilibrium  is  produced, 

hxy  =^  dx  X. 

Let  L  be  the  total  conductiyity  resistance  of  the  whole  loop, 
then 

a?  +  y  =  L, 

therefore 

y  =  L  —  0?. 

Substituting  this  value  of  y  in  the  above  equation,  we  get 

h  (L— »)  =  d  X  a?, 
from  which 

h 


X  =  11 


b  +  d 


To  obtain  L,  we  should  simply  join  up  for  the  ordinary  con- 
ductivity test,  as  shown  by  Fig.  63  (page  191).  The  fault  ia 
this  case  has  no  effect  upon  the  test,  provided  it  is  not  caused  by 
the  complete  fracture  of  the  cable ;  in  the  latter  case  the  broken 
ends  become  covered  with  salts,  which  would  make  the  resist- 
ance appear  higher  than  it  really  is.  When,  however,  the  fault 
is  due  to  a  simple  imperfection  in  the  insulating  sheathing,  the 
ordinary  conductivity  test  gives  the  correct  result. 

279.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  record  of  the  conductivity  resist- 
ance, so  that  it  can  be  ascertained  without  the  necessity  of 
making  a  measurement. 

280.  In  the  practical  execution  of  this  loop  test,  the  connec- 
tions being  made  as  shown  by  the  figure,  all  the  plugs  between 
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B  and  C  mnst  be  inserted;  this  lA  necessary^  because  the 
galvanometer  connection  is  made  on  to  the  terminal  B',  which 
IS  the  same  as  B,  instead  of  on  to  0.  The  test  could  be  made  by 
placing  the  galvanometer  on  to  C,  but  in  that  case  we  should 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  key,  which  it  is  always  best  to  use. 

The  plugs  being  inserted  between  B  and  0,  and  the  other 
plugs  being  in  their  places,  we  should  remove,  say,  the  1000  plug 
from  between  A  and  B,  and  having  pressed  dovm  the  left-hand 

Fio.  82. 


<■'-. 


Eurdv 


•[<Ht^h^ 


.CI- 


key,  to  put  the  battery  current  on,  which  should  be  a  tine  (or 
negative)  one  as  shown,  we  should  adjust  the  plugs  between  D 
and  E,  pressing  down  the  right-hand  key  as  required  until  equi- 
librium is  produced.  The  Afferent  resistances  being  inserted  in 
the  formula,  x  is  found,  which  being  divided  by  the  conductivity 
resistance  per  mile  of  the  cable,  gives  the  position  of  the  fault. 

'For  example. 

A  cable  50  miles  long,  whose  total  conductivity  resistance 
was  450  ohms,  that  is,  9  ohms  per  mile,  was  looped  with  a 
second  cable,  which  had  the  same  length  and  conductivity 
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resistance  as  the  first  cable — ^the  resistance  of  the  loop  bein^ 
450  X  2  =  900  ohms.  The  adjusted  resistance  in  d  to  obt&iii 
equilibrium  was  4000  ohms,  h  being  1000  ohms,  then 

/       1000       \ 

X  =  900 1 I  =  180  ohms. 

VlOOO  +  4000/ 

Dividing  this  by  the  conductivity  per  mile,  which  is  9  ohms, 
we  get  distance  of  fault  from  testing  station  =  -^^  =  20  miles. 

In  making  a  test  of  this  kind  it  is  advisable  to  use  as  high 
resistances  as  possible  in  h  and  d,  because  the  greater  these 
resistances  are  the  greater  will  be  the  range  of  adjustment. 

281.  We  know  that  the  best  galvanometer  to  employ  would 
be  one  whose  resistance  does  not  exceed  10  times  the  joint 
resistance  of  the  resistances  on  either  side  of  it.*  In  practice, 
the  resistances  h  and  d  would  always  be  greater  than  the 
resistance  of  the  looped  cables,  and  the  joint  resistance  of  the 
two  resistances  would  consequently  never  be  more  than  one-half 
the  resistance  of  the  looped  cables ;  if,  therefore,  we  do  not  use  a 
galvanometer  with  a  resistance  more  than,  say,  five  times  the 
resistance  of  the  looped  cables,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  con- 
ditions are  very  favourable  for  making  an  accurate  test. 

The  value  which  d  should  have  depends  upon  the  value 
given  to  6,  and  since  the  range  of  adjustment  is  large  in  pro- 
portion as  (2  is  large,  therefore  for  this  reason  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  make  h  as  large  as  possible ;  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  make  it  higher  than  is  requisite  to  obtain  what  may  be  con- 
sidered  to  be  a  sufficient  range  of  adjustment,  for  by  making 
h  and  d  large  the  current  which  passes  out  of  the  battel  y 
becomes  diminished,  and  consequently  the  effect  on  the  galvano- 
meter will  also  be  diminished.  This  can  of  course  be  oompen* 
sated  for  by  adding  on  extra  batteries,  but  as  the  number  of 
the  latter  may  have  to  be  inconveniently  large,  it  is  as  well  to 
avoid  doing  so,  otherwise  there  is  no  limit  to  the  values  which 
may  be  given  to  h  and  d. 

It  is  possible  to  avoid  making  b  and  d  high  by  making  the 
latter  resistance  adjustable  to  a  fraction  of  a  unit. 

If  the  fault  has  a  very  high  resistance  the  employment  of 
high  battery  power  is  inevitable,  as  this  high  resistance  is 
directly  in  circuit  with  the  battery.  In  such  a  case,  however, 
we  may  make  h  and  d  as  high  as  we  like,  for,  inasmuch  as  the 
current  flowing  out  of  the  battery  depends  upon  the  total  re- 
sistance in  its  circuit,  the  result  of  making  h  and  d  high  is  to 

•  Chapter  XXV. 
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add  bat  very  little  to  the  total  resistance,  unless  indeed  thej 
are  very  excessive,  which  in  practice  can  hardly  be  the  case. 
To  snm  np,  then,  we  have 

Best  Condittona  for  making  Murray*8  Loop  Test. 

282.  Make  h  as  high  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  required 
range  of  adjostment  in  d;  if  h  and  d  wonld  in  this  case  require 
to  be  excessive  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  loop,  d  must 
be  adjustable  to  a  fraction  of  a  unit. 

Employ  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  is  not  more  them 
about  five  times  the  resistance  of  the  looped  cables. 

Employ  sufficient  battery  power  to  obtain  a  perceptible 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  when  d  is  1  unit,  or  a 
fraction  of  a  unit,  out  of  exact  adjustment. 

Varley's  Method. 

283.  This  is  shown  theoreticallv  and  practically  by  Fig.  83. 
In  this  test  B  G  (a)  and  A  B  (o)  are  fixed  resistances,  and 

E  A  ((2)  is  adjusted  until  equilibrium  is  produced.     Then,  x  and 
y  being  the  resistances  of  the  fault  from  E  and  0  respectively, 


and 

therefore 
from  which 


a(d  +  x)  =  by, 
y  =  L- «; 
rt  ({?  +  a?)  =  6  (L  —  a?), 
6L— ad 


X  = 


If  6  =  a,  then 


X  = 


b  +  a 
L-d 


For  example. 

The  two  cables  being  of  the  same  length  and  conductivity  as 
in  the  last  example,  and  b  being  equal  to  a,  equilibrium  was 
obtained  by  making  d  =  600 ;  then 

900  -  600      ^  ^^    , 
X  = r =  150  ohms. 
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284«  It  is  necessary  that  the  faulty  one  of  the  two  looped 
cables  be  attached  to  £,  or  else  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
equilibrium.  If  we  were  testing  a  looped  cable,  and  aftar 
having  joined  it  up  we  found  that  we  could  not  obtain  equili- 


Fig.  83. 


.'Laurdv 


^J^^fiortK 


r 

hcurdo 


brium,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  fault  lies  between  G  and  p» 
The  cable  must  then  be  reversed,  and  a  fresh  test  made. 

285.  The  conditions  for  making  this  test  with  accuracy  are 
not  quite  so  simple  as  they  were  in  Murray's  test.  In  this  case 
they  are  abnost  precisely  similar  to  what  they  are  in  an  ordinary 
bridge  test,  for  the  resistance  d-^y  takes  the  place  of  the 
resistance  A  in  the  latter  test,  and  if  we  determine  the  best 
conditions  for  finding  on  we  practically  determine  the  best 
conditions  for  finding  ^,  as  the  test  is  made  in  the  same  manner 
for  determining  either  quantity. 

It  is,  however,  always  best  to  have  the  relative  positions  of 
the  battery  and  galvanometer  as  indicated  in  the  figure.    For  if 
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the  galvanometer  took  the  place  of  the  battery,  and  vice  versdj 
it  wonld  be  affected  by  any  earth  or  polarisation  currents  which 
might  enter  at  the  fault,  and  this  would  render  adjustment 
difficult.    We  have,  then. 

Beat  Candiiums  far  making  Varley*8  Loop  Test 

286.  Make  a  as  low  as  possible,  but  not  lower  than  -^, —  • 

Make  h  of  sucb  a  high  value  that  d  when  1  unit  out  from  exact 
adjustment  produces  a  perceptible  movement  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle. 

A  rough  test  would  first  have  to  be  made  to  ascertain 
approximately  the  values  of  v  and  y^  and  then  if  necessary  the 
resistances  must  be  readjusted  so  that  the  above  conditions  are 
satisfied,  and  then  exact  adjustment  of  E  A  be  made. 

Beat  Oeneral  Conditwnsfor  meting  ike  Loop  Teat, 

287.  Although  the  loop  test  avoids  errors  due  to  earth  currents 
it  does  not  avoid  errors  due  to  cable  currents,  that  is  to  say, 
currents  set  up  by  chemical  action  at  the  fault  itself;  this 
action  causes  a  current  to  flow  in  opposite  directions  through 
the  branches  of  the  cable  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  in  other 
words,  it  causes  a  current  to  circulate  in  the  loop.  This  current, 
although  comparatively  weak,  yet  is  sufficient  to  cause  errors 
which  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  if  possible.  Mr.  A.  Jamieson 
states  that  by  balancing  to  a  *'  false  zero  "  (page  238)  the  above 
cause  of  error  may  be  eliminated  and  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  accuracy  of  the  test  be  obtained. 

Correction  for  the  Loop  Teat. 

288.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  resistance  of  the  fault  in 
a  cable  approaches  the  normal  insulation  resistance  of  the  latter ; 
then  the  position  of  the  fault  indicated  by  the  loop  test  will 
not  be  its  true  position.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  current 
flowing  in  a  faulty  cable  has  two  paths  open  to  it :  one  through 
the  fault  and  the  other  through  the  whole  of  the  insulated 
sheathing.  The  cable,  in  fact,  possesses  two  faults :  the  actual 
fault,  and  the  fault  due  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  insu- 
lating sheathing.  This  second  or  resultant  fault,  as  it  is  called, 
in  a  homogeneous  cable  is  equivalent  to  a  fault  in  the 
centre  of  the  cable  of  a  resistance  equal  to  the  insulation 
resistance  of  the  cable  itself  when  in  good  condition.    If  the 
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cable  is  not  homogeneous  throughout,  this  resultant  fault  will 
lie  away  from  the  centre.  Its  position  can  be  found,  however, 
by  the  ordinary  loop  test  when  the  cable  is  sound. 

We  have  then  to  determine  the  true  position  of  the  fault 
when  the  position  and  resistance  of  the  resultant  fault,  the. 
insulation  resistance  of  the  cable  when  imperfect,  and  the 
position  of  the  fault  indicated  by  the  ordinary  loop  test,  are 
known.  The  following  shows  how  this  may  be  done  approxi- 
mately: — 

In  Fig.  84  let  A  B  be  the  cable  joined  up  for  the  loop  test, 
/  being  the  actual  fault,  i  the  resultant  fault,  and  /^  the 
apparent  position  of  the  fault  given  by  the  loop  test. 

Let  P  equal  the  resistance  of  t,  that  is,  the  insulation  resist- 
ance of  the  cable  when  perfect ;  also  let  I  equal  the  insulation 

Fio.  84. 


\t 


resistance  when  the  cable  has  a  fault,  which  resistance  is  due  to 
the  joint  resistances  of  the  fault  (which  we  will  call  c)  and  the 
iDSuiation  P ;  then 

T         Pc         ,  PI 

1  =  =^ :  whence  c  = 


P  +  c'  P-X 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of /^  with  respect  to  t  and 
/  will  depend  upon  the  relative  values  of  P  and  c :  thus  if 
P  and  c  were  equal,  then/i  would  lie  midway  between  %  and/; 
if  P  were  greater  than  c,  then/i  would  be  nearer/;  or  again,  if 
P  were  less  than  c,  then  /^  would  be  nearer  t.  This  being  the 
case,  we  have  the  proportion 

■p         /distance  between\  /distance  between\ 

^    '     \        A  and!  )'''''    \        /land/        f 

Let  distance  A  /   =  )3  and  A  t  =  a,  therefore  distance 
ifi^P-^a\  also  let  distance /^  /  =  a?,  then 

Pa;  =  c(^-a), 
or 
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^erefore 


which   gives  us   the  position   of  the  true  fault  beyond  the 
apparent  one. 

Or  the  distance  of  the  fault  from  A  will  be 


P  +  p  _  J  (P  -  <*;  =    p  _  J    ' 


For  example. 


In  a  looped  cable,  whose  total  length  was  100  miles,  and 
total  conductivity  resistance  900  ohms,  the  ordinary  loop  test 
showed  the  apparent  position  of  a  fault  which  existod  in  it  to 
be  700  ohms  from  A,  tliat  is, 

j8  =  700. 

The  position  of  the  resultant  fault  given  by  the  loop  test 
when  the  cable  was  new  was  found  to  be  500  ohms  from  A, 
that  is, 

a  =  500.     • 

The  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable  when  new  was 
3,000,000  ohms,  and  when  faulty  600,000  ohms,  that  is, 

P  =  3,000,000. 
I  =      600,000. 

Where  was  the  true  position  of  the  fault  ? 
Distance  of  fault  from  A 

=  (700  X  3,000,000)  -  (500  x  600,000) 

3,000,000  -  600,000  ""  ^^^  ^^^^ ' 

that  is  to  say,  distance  of  fault  beyond  distance  given  by  loop 
test  was 

750  -  )3  =  50  ohms. 

Or,  supposing  the  cable  to  have  a  resistance  of  9  ohms  per  mile, 
the  true  distance  of  the  fault  beyond  the  apparent  distance  was 

^,  or  5J  miles. 

If  the  cable  be  homogeneous  throughout,  the  resultant  fault 
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will  appear  in  the  middle  of  it.    In  this  case  a  will  equal  — , 

where  L  is  the  total  length  of  the  loop. 
If  we  write  the  equation, 

Distance  of  fault  from  A  =  ^p =" » 

in  the  form, 

Distance  of  fault  from  A  = =r~, 

we  can  see  that  if  P  is  very  large  then  :^  =  0,  in  which  case  we 

get 

Distance  of  fault  from  A  =  /?, 

as  in  the  ordinary  loop  test. 

289.  In  order  to  make  this  test  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  are  the  insulation  resistances  of  the  cahle  when 
good  and  also  when  faulty,  at  the  moment  when  equilibrium 
is  obtained.  Now,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  XV.,  the 
insulation  resistance  (P)  of  a  sound  cable  alters  in  proportion 
to  the  time  a  current  is  kept  on  it ;  but  the  rate  at  which  this 
alteration  takes  place  is  definite,  and  can  be  obtained  by  refer- 
ence to  previous  tests  of  the  cable  made  when  the  latter  was 
sound.  The  insulation  resistance  (I)  of  the  cable  when  faulty 
cannot,  however,  be  determined  by  any  reference  to  previous 
tests ;  some  plan  of  enabling  it  to  be  measured  accurately  is 
therefore  necessary. 

A  method  suggested  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Phillips  enables  this  to  be 
done  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  whole  of  the  testing 
apparatus  is  carefully  insulated  by  being  placed  on  a  sheet  of 
ebonite,  or  on  insulated  supports ;  the  experimenter  also  stands 
on  an  insulated  stand  or  a  sheet  of  ebonite.  The  battery  for 
making  the  loop  test,  instead  of  being  connected  directiy  on  to 
the  terminal  of  the  resistance  coils,  is  connected  thereto  through 
the  medium  of  a  second  galvanometer.  By  noting  the  deflection 
on  the  latter  at  the  moment  equilibrium  is  obtained  on  the  first 
galvanometer,  and  comparing  it  afterwards  with  the  deflection 
obtained  through  a  known  resistance,  we  obtain  the  value  of  I 
plus  the  combined  resistance  of  the  resistances  in  the  bridge,, 
which  quantity  will,  however,  bo  insignificant  compared  with 
I,  and  need  not  be  tiJ^en  into  account. 
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A  note  shoTild  be  made  of  the  time  at  wliich  the  battery  is 
connected  to  the  instruments,  and  then,  when  the  plugs  are 
adjusted,  equilibrium  obtained,  and  the  deflection  on  the  second 
galvanometer  observed,  the  time  must  again  be  noted,  so  that 
the  period  during  which  the  battery  cuirent  has  acted  may  be 
known  and  the  value  of  P  correctly  obtained. 

The  method  of  determining  the  value  of  F  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

Individual  Eesistasce  of  Two  Wires  by  the  Loop  Test. 

290.  Mr.  S.  E.  Phillips  has  pointed  out  that  the  loop  test  may 
be  made  very  useful  fur  determining  the  individual  resistance 
of  two  wires,  the  leads  in  a  cable  factory,  for  instance,  whose 
ends  cannot  be  got  at  to  connect  to  the  testing  apparatus. 

To  do  this,  the  further  ends  of  the  leads  would  be  joined 
together,  and  the  junction  put  to  earth.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  loop  test  applied  to  the  wires  would  give  the  resistance 
of  either  of  them  to  iheir  junction. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
KEYS,   SWITCHES,   CONDENSEBS,  AND  BATTEBIES. 

SHORT-cmctiiT  Keys, 

291.  Although  the  ahort-circnit  plug-hole  is  oonvenient  to 
avoid  accidental  currents  being  sent  through  the  galvanometer 
when  the  various  resistance  coils,  batteries,  &c..  are  being  joined 
ap  for  making  a  meaanrement,  yet  a  key  which  in  its  normal 
oonditioQ  ehort  circuits  the  galvanometer,  is  extremely  con- 
venient and  usefal. 

Such  a  key  is  represented  by  Fig.  85.  In  its  normal  condi- 
tion the  spring  rests  against  a  platinum  contact,  and,  when 
pressed  down,  against  an  ebonite  one. 


'A  rvcdi  size. 

The  two  terminals  of  the  shont  are  connected  to  the  terminal 
of  the  key,  which  in  this  and  most  keys  are  double,  so  as  to 
enable  the  wires  leading  to  the  resistance  coils,  batteries,  ^c, 
to  be  conveniently  connected  to  them. 

If  it  is  required  to  keep  the  key  pressed  down  for  a  lengthened 
period,  a  sniall  piece  of  sheet  elmnite  or  gntta-percba  can  be 
slipped  in  between  the  contacts,  so  as  to  prevent  their  making 
connection  when  the  finger  is  Utkea  off  the  key.  Some  keys  of 
this  kind  are  provided,  with  a  catch  (Fig.  86),  which  keeps  the 
spring  down  when  it  is  depressed. 

The  advantage  of  the  short-circuit  key  over  the  short-circuit 
ping  may  not  seem  obvious,  but  actual  practice  will  soon  show 
its  value. 
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BEVEESlNa  Eevs. 

292.  BesideB  the  Bhort-circuit  key,  a  Beveriing  Key  is  usually 
inserted  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  so  that  the  deflectionn  of 
the  needle  may  always  be  obtained  on  the  samo  aide  of  the 
scale.     A  form  of  reversing  key  very  commonly  used  is  ehown 


f*rcal  siax 


in  elevation  and  plan  "bj  Figs.  87  and  88,  and  in  general  view 
Tjy  Fig.  89. 

The  galvanometer  terminals  would  be  connected  to  the  two 
end  terminals  of  the  reversing  key,  or,  if  the  short-circuit  key 
is  inserted,  to  the  terminals  of  F     89 

the  letter.  By  pressing  down 
one  or  other  of  the  springe,  the 
current  will  pass  through  the 
galvanometer  in  one  direction 
or  the  other.  The  two  handles 
on  either  side  of  the  two  springs 
are  for  the  purpose  of  clamping 
either  of  the  utter  down  when 
required. 

Particnlar     care     should     be 
taken,  when  procuring  the  key, 

to  see  that  the  terminals,  <&c.,  are  not  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
ebonite  pillars  by  means  of  bolts  running  right  through  them, 
as  in  such  a  case  the  advantage  of  the  pillars  is  entirely  lost, 
and  the  terminals  might  just  as  well  be  screwed  direct  into  the 
baseboard. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  contacts  of  the  ke^  aro 
clean,  as  when  there  are  several  contacts  oonsiderable  resist- 
ance might  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  from  their  being  dirty. 
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293.  It  is  Bometimes  found  in  ihia  form  of  Teversiiig  bey  that 
the  Bpriaga  fail  to  make  the  neceaaaxy  contact  when  clamped 
down,  owiug  to  the  loosening  or  wear  of  the  cam  employed  to 
hold  it  down,  PelTs  Patent  Self-locking  Key,  which  ie  shown  by- 
Fig.  90,  and  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  B.  Fell,  of  the  firm  of 
MeBSis.  Johnson  and  Phillips,  entirely  overcomes  this  difficttlty 
by  dispensing  with  the  cam  altogether,  and  introducing  a  spring 
latch  which,  when  the  key  is  depressed,  automatically  catches 


and  holds  it  with  certainty  in  position  until  it  is  released,  the 
movement,  either  in  depressing  the  key  or  in  releasing  it  b«ing 
effected  with  one  hand.  Each  latch  is  released  by  pressing  the 
corresponding  ebonite  knob  on  the  insulating  pillar,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

The  oUier  Advantages  of  this  key  over  the  old  form,  although 
not  of  so  mudi  importance,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  t^e 
a  pride  in  tbe  appearance  of  their  apparatus.  The  absence  of 
the  cams  and  their  supporting  pillars,  besides  improving  the 
insulation,  and  allowing  of  the  key  being  more  easily  cleaned, 
makes  it  look  neater,  and  prevents  the  lacquered  surface  of  the 
brass  work  being  disfigured,  or  is  invariably  and  unavoidably 
the  case  when  the  cam  is  used. 

A  Short-eircaiting  Key  is  also  made  on  the  same  principle,  the 
spring  in  this  case  being  somewhat  stronger  to  prevent  uninton- 
tionaf  locking  when  the  key  is  only  gently  tapped  by  the  finger. 

Revebsinq  SwrrcHBa. 

294.  In  addition  to  the  reversing  key  for  the  galvanometer,  a 

Beoening  Steifch  for  the  testing  battery  is  very  useiiil:  it  need 
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not,  however,  be  ench  an  elaborate  one  as  that  used  for  the 
galvanometer. 

Figs.  91  and  92  represent  each  a  switch.  It  conaiats  of  four 
braas  Begments  screwed  firmly  down  to  an  ebonite  base.  Each 
segment  is  provided  with  a  screw,  to  which  to  attach  the  testing 


/itrvaiisa* 


In  some  oases  each  segment  is  supported  on  an  ebonite  pillar, 
which  improves  its  insulation  very  much,  and,  indeed,  would  be 
absolutely  neceseary  for  some  testa  we  shall  describe. 

The  polea  of  the  battery  would  be  attached  to  two  opposite 
terminal  screws,  aay  A  and  A',  and  the  leading  wires  to  the 
two  other  screwa,  B  and  B'. 

To  make  the  current  flow  in  one  direction,  we  should  place 
the  plugs  between  the  segments  A  and  B,  and  A'  and  £',  and 
to  make  it  flow  in  the  other  direction,  between  the  segments  A 
and  B',  and  A'  and  B.  If  one  or  both  the  plugs  are  removed 
the  battery  current  will  be  cut  ofi'  altogether.  It  is  always 
best,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  remove  both  the  plugs  in  preference 
to  one  only,  for  if  the  batteiy  is  not  vrell  insulated  a  portion  of 
the  current  may  still  be  able  to  flow  out  of  the  battery  and 
disturb  the  accuracy  .of  a  test. 

Two  other  pieces  of  apparatus  are  necessai?  to  form  a  very 
complete  set,  viz.  a  "Condenser"  and  a  "Discbarge  key." 


295.  A  Condenter  is  merely  a  Leyden  jar  exposing  a  large 
surface  within  a  small  space;  those  constructed  for  testing 
purposes  are  made  of  sheets  of  tin-foil  placed  in  layers  between 
thin  sheets  of  mica  coated  with  shellac.  The  alternate  layers 
of  tin-foil  are  connected  together,  so  that  seta  are  formed  corre- 
sponding to  the  outside  and  inside  coatings  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

A  very  convenient  form  of  condenser,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
"Warden,  is  shown  by  Fig.  93  (page  274 J. 

The  layers  of  tin-foil  and  mica  are  placed  in  a  round  brass 
box  with  an  ebonite  top,  on  which  are  fixed  the  connecting 
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t«rminalB.  These  terminals  are  placed  on  brass  blocks,  the  ends 
of  whicli  are  in  close  prosimity  to  one  another,  so  that  a  plug 
can  be  inserted  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 


apparatus  to  be  short  circuited.  This  should  always  be  done 
when  the  condenser  is  not  in  use,  so  that  any  i-esidual  charge 
which  may  remain  in  it  may  be  entirely  dissipated. 


The  "  electrostatic  capacity  "  of  these  condeusers  is  usually  i 
microfarad,  the  "farad"  being  the  unit  of  electrostatic  capacity. 
They  are  also  made,  however,  so  that  several  capacities  can  be 
obtained,  by  inaertiog  plugs  in  different  holes.  Those  having 
five  different  capacities  (Fig.  94),  viz.  -05,  -05,  -2,  -2,  and  -5 
microfarads,  enable  any  value  ftom  -05  to  1  to  be  obtained  by 
inserting  one  or  more  plugs.  It  is  very  often  extremely  usefol 
to  be  able  to  vary  the  capacity,  so  that  it  is  better  to  have  the 
latter  form  rather  than  the  former,  although  it  may  be  a  little 
more  expensive. 
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Fig.  95  Bhowa  another  form  of  a  divided  condenser  arranged 
in  a  brass  box. 

A  good  condenser  should  not  lose,  through  leakage,  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  its  charge  in  one  minute. 


296.  Condensers,  like  batteries,  can  bo  combined  for  "  quan- 
tity" or  in  "series,"  and  advantage  may  often  be  taken  of  thia 
power  of  combination  to  obtain  a  large  nnmber  of  capacities 
from  a  small  number  of  condensers. 

When  condensers  are  connected  together  for  "quantity"  the 
capacity  of  the  combination  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
respective  capacities  of  the  several  condensers.  Thus,  if  we 
call  F,,  Fj,  F,,  &c.,  these  capacities,  then  the  capacity  of  the 
combination  will  be 

F,  +  Fj  -f-  Fj  +  .  .  .  . 

This  may  be  expressed  symbolically  thus: — 


When  the  combination  is  made  in  "series"  (corresponding  to 
the  "cascade"  arrangement  of  Leyden  jars)  the  joint  capacity 
of  the  series  follows  the  law  of  the  joint  resistance  of  parallel 
circuits,"  thus ; — 


F,  ^  F,  ^  F3  ^  ■  ■  ■ 
■  See  Chapter  XXTIL 
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Tliis  may  be  Bymbolically  expressed  thus : — 

Fi  —  Fj  —  F3 .... 


By  following  out  these  laws,  if  we  had  two  condensers,  F^  and 
F2,  we  conld  obtain  four  different  capacities,  viz.  Fj,  Fj,  Fj  +  Fj, 

and  A^. 

F1  +  F3 

With  thiBe  condensers  we  could  obtain  fourteen  different 
capacities,  viz.  F^,  F^  F3,  F^  +  F^,  F^   +  F3,  F,  +  F,, 

J?i  t-  'a  t-  '3>Y^  ^  Y^f   Y^  _^_  j,>    j,^  ^  j,^,  i?i  -h  Fa  +  F3» 

1?      _l_       ^1  ^3         -Bi        ,  ^1  ^2  ^„  J   1 

^»  +Fr+F;'  ^^  ■*"  ft+f;'     iTTTT' 

Fi  ■*"  F^  ■*"  F3 

Any  of  these  combinations  may  be  expressed  symbolically 

in  the  manner  before  shown;  thns,  for  example,  to  take  the 

FoF, 
^i  +  -F     ,   T3  combination,  this  would  be  shown  thus : — 
^i  +  ■'^3 


-P*    Fs 


DiscHABaE  Eets. 


297.  To  enable  the  discharge  fix)m  the  condenser  to  be  read 
on  a  galvanometer  a  discharge  key  is  necessary.  This,  like  the 
other  pieces  of  apparatus,  is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

Wdh'a  Discharge  Key. 

298.  Fig.  96  shows  a  pattern  (designed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb), 
which  is  in  very  general  use. 

It  consists,  primarily,  of  a  hinged  lever  of  solid  make,  pressed 
upwards  by  a  spring  and  playing  between  two  contacts.  A 
vertical  elionite  lever,  hinged  at  its  lower  end,  is  fixed  to  the 
base  of  the  instrument  in  the  position  shown.  This  lever  has 
near  its  upper  end  a  projecting  brass  tongue,  which,  when  the 
lever  is  pressed  forward  (by  mecms  of  a  spring),  hitches  over 
the  extremity  of  the  brass  lever.  The  end  of  the  latter  is  cut 
away  so  as  to  form  two  steps ;  when  the  brass  tongue  on  the 
vertical  ebonite  lever  is  hitched  over  the  lower  step  then  the 
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brass  lever  stands  intermediate  between  the  top  and  bottom 
ooatacte,  and  is  insulated  irom  both  of  them,  but  when  the 
tongae  is  hitched  over  the  top  step  then  the  brass  lever  is  in 
oonneotion  with  the  lower  contact.  Again,  when  the  ebonite 
lever  is  drawn  back  the  braes  lever  is  &eed  and  springs  up 

Fra.  96. 


against  the  top  contact  step.  If  we  suppose  the  brass  lever  to 
be  hitched  down  on  the  lower  contact  step,  then  by  palling 
back  the  ebonite  lever  a  little  the  brass  tongue  nnhitchea  from 
the  top  step  and  hitches  on  the  lower  one,  thus  allowing  the 
brass  lever  to  spring  up  from  the  bottom  contact  bat  not  to 
oome  in  connection  with  the  upper  one ;  if,  however  (as  before 
explained),  the  ebonite  lever  be  pulled  completely  back  then 
the  brass  lever  rises  in  connection  with  the  top  oontaot;. 

299.  When  using  this  dischai^  key  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  tho  charge  in  a  condenser,  the  connections  to  the 
galvanometer,  &o,,  would  be  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  97  (page 
278).  On  pressing  down  the  key  E,  the  two  poles  of  the  battery 
are  put  in  conneotion  with  the  two  terminals  A  and  B  of  the 
condenser  C,  and  on  releasing  the  key  so  that  it  comes  in  contact 
-with  the  top  contaot,  the  two  terminals  of  the  condenser  are 
put  in  conneotion  with  the  two  terminals  of  the  galvanometer, 
which  thus  receives  the  discharge  current  through  it. 

If  we  so  arrange  the  oonnections  that  the  top  contact  of  the 
fcey,  instead  of  being  joined  to  tho  condenser  through  the 
giUvanometer,  is  connected  directly  to  it,  and  the  galvanometer 
is  placed  between  the  back  terminal  of  the  key  and  the  second 
'terminal  of  the  condenser ;  then  on  pressing  down  the  discharge 
key  we  get  the  current  charging  the  condenser  through  the  gal- 
vanometer, whose  needle  will  be  deflected  to  one  side  of  the  zero 
point;  and  then,  on  releasing  the  key,  we  get  the  discharge  defleo- 
tion,  which  will  be  of  the  same  strength  aa  the  charge  deflection. 


278 
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but  in  tbe  oppoedte  direction  to  it.  The  first  arrangement,  given 
by  the  fieure,  is,  however,  the  one  generally  employed. 

The  £scharge  defleotion  on  the  galvanometer  is  only- 
momentary,  the  needle  or  spot  of  light  immediately  retomin^ 
towards  zero. 

300.  In  using  the  Thomson  galvanometer  (which  is  practically 
the  only  instrument  of  any  use  for  the  purpose)  for  measuring 
the  discharge,  the  adjusting  magnet  must  be  put  high  up,  if  it 
is  placed  with  its  poles  assisting  the  earth's  magnetism,  or  low 
down  if  it  opposes  it,  so  as  to  make  the  needle  swing  slowly 

Fio.  97. 


enough  to  enable  the  deflection  to  be  read  on  the  scale.  It  is 
best  to  avoid  making  the  needle  swing  very  slowly,  for  then 
the  spot  of  light  wfll  probably  not  return  accuratdy  to  zero, 
but  may  be  t£:ee  or  four  divisions  out.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  a  comparatively  quick  swing  to  be  read  to  half  a 
division,  or  even  less. 

Kempe^a  Discharge  Key, 

301.  A  form  of  discharge  key  designed  by  the  author  is 
shown  in  plan  and  elevation  by  Figs.  98  and  99,  and  in  general 
view  by  Fig.  100. 

It  consists,  like  Fig.  96,  of  a  solid  lever,  hinged  at  one  end, 
and  playing  between  two  contacts  attached  to  two  terminals. 
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Two  finger  triggera,  near  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  marked 
"  Discharge"  and  "Inanlate,"  are  oonnected  to  two  ebonite  bodka. 
The  height  of  the  hook  attached  to  the  finger  trigger  marked 
"  Discharge "  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  oUier  hook,  so 
that  the  lever  stands  intermediate  between  the  two  contacts 
when  it  is  hitched  against  it.  When  the  lever  is  pressed  down 
against  the  bottom  contact,  tho  shorter  of  the  hooks  hitches  it 


down.  If  in  this  position  we  depress  the  "  Insnlate  "  trigger, 
the  lever  is  freed  from  its  hook,  and  springs  up  against  the 
second  hook,  thus  insalating  the  lever  from  either  of  the 
contacts.  The  "  Discharge  "  trigger  now  being  pressed  down, 
the  lever  springs  up  against  the  top  contact. 

To  the  hook  of  the  "DischArge"  trigger  there  is  a  small 

Fio.  100. 


piece  of  metal  fixed  which  is  broad  enough  to  come  in  front 
of  the  second  hook,  bo  that  if  the  "  Discharge  "  trigger  is  de- 

{ tressed  first  it  draws  back  both  the  houks,  and  theiehy,  if  the 
ever  at  starting  be  hitched  to  the  bottom  contact,  allows  the 
lever  at  once  to  spring  np  to  the  top  contact.  If,  however,  the 
"Insulate"  tri^^r  be  depressed,  only  tho  hook  attached  to 
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that  trigger  U  drawn  baok,  allowing  the  lever  to  spiing  up 
against  Uie  second  hook  and  be  thereby  insulated,  as  at  first 
explained. 

Damberl's  Discharge  Key. 
302.  The  arrangement  of  discharge  key  designed  by  Mr. 
Xiambert  and  shown  by  Fig.  101,  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
pOGsesseB  the  advantage  that  the  principal  terminal  is  highly 
insulated  when  the  key  is  in  its  normal  condition,  a  point 
of  importance  in  some  tests.  The  two  termiuals  seen  at 
the  front  part  of  the  key  correspond  to  the  top  and  bottom 
contacts  of  the  keys  previously  described.  The  ends  of  two 
spring  levers,  provided  with  ebonite  finger-knobs,  are  set  over 

Fio.  101. 


these  contacts;  the  other  ends  of  tbe  springs  are  fixed  to  a 
brasa  cross-piece  provided  with  a  terminal,  the  cross-piece 
being  secured  to  an  ebonite  bracket  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  stout 
ebonite  rod.  By  this  arrangement  tbe  terminal  connected 
to  the  spring  lovers  is  insnlated  by  the  long  ebonite  rod  as 
well  as  by  the  ebonite  bracket  by  which  the  rod  is  supported 
on  the  aland.  In  manipulating  the  key,  the  left-hand  lever, 
say,  is  first  depressed,  thus  putting  the  back  terminal  in  con- 
nection with  the  contact  (oorreBpoudini£  to  the  boltom  contact 
of  the  other  forms  of  keys)  beneath  it.  This  lever  is  then 
released,  and  the  right-hand  lever  depressed,  thus  putting  the 
back  terminal  in  connection  with  the  contact  (corresponding  to 
the  top  contact  of  the  other  keys)  beneath  i(.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  form  of  key  is  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  press 
both  levers  down  at  once,  thns  connecting  together  the  back 
and  the  two  front  terminals ;  if  this  is  done  aocidentally,  then, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  97  (page  278),  a  direct  oircuit 
is  formed  by  the  battery  through  the  galvanometer,  which  may 
result  in  the  sensibility  of  the  latter  being  altered  through  the 
violence  of  the  deflection.  Snch  an  accident  obviously  cannot 
possibly  occnr  in  the  other  forms  of  keys. 
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The  Lambert  key  isoften  provided  with  cams  similar  to  those 
ahown  in  Figs.  87,  88,  and  89  (page  271),  so  that  the  spring 
levers  con  be  clamped  down  if  deeired. 

Bymer  Jonet'a  Discharge  Key. 
303.  An  excetlent  form  of  discharge  key  has  been  deTiRed 
by  Mr.  J.  Hymer  Jones,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  India 
Bnbber,  Gutta  Percha,  aud  Telegraph  Works  Oompany  of 
Silvertowu.  The  key  is  so  constructed  that  (like  Lambert's 
key)  the  principal  terminal  is  left  perfectly  free  during  the 
period  of  "insulation,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  102;  the  leakage 


from  this  terminal  is  therefore  coofined  to  the  ebonite  support 
A  B.  The  form  of  this  support,  a  vertical  section  of  which  is 
shown  bv  Fig.  103  (page  282),  gives  a  very  considerable 
length  of  surfooe  over  which  auy  leakage  must  pass,  it  being 
in  the  present  case  6}  inches  in  a  height  of  only  2^  inches; 
while,  since  the  portion  A  screws  into  the  outer  cap  B,  the  former 
may  be  removed,  when  important  tests  are  about  to  be  made. 
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and  econred  with  glass-paper,  bo  as  to  eecure  the  advantage  of  a 
fresh  sarface  without  disfiguring  the  outer  polished  surface. 

The  moTements    for  "  Charge," 
F'o-  103.  "Insulate,"  and  "Discharge,"  will 

be  readily  understood  from  Fig. 
102.  II'  are  ebonite  rods;  their 
brass  prolongations  c  c*,  which  move 
with  them  aa  one  piece,  have  the 
under  surfaces,  where  they  rub 
against  the  platinum  contacts  b 
and  g,  tipped  with  platinum. 

When  I  is  deflected  to  the  left, 
the  end  of  the  rod  r,  attached  to  it, 
presses  against  I' — should  the  lattor 
happen  to  be  turned  to  that  side 
— and  carries  it  over  in  the  same 
direction,  first  breaking  contact  at 
c'  g,  if  previously  made,  and  after- 
wards making  contact  at  b  c.  Thus 
the  "Battery"  and  "Cable"  ter- 
minals are  connected  together.  To 
"  Insulate  "  the  cable  terminal  it  is 
only  ncoessary  to  move  I  back  again 
towards  the  right,  as  in  Fig.  102. 
To  "Discharge,"  press  ?  towards 
the  rifcht.  Should  I  not  already 
ItngSi  tf  Msuldfin;  Bofim  ^  Over  to  the  right  (as  in  the  last 
6|  iiteha.  position  for  "Insulate")  it  will  be 

carried  over  witi  T  and  the  contact 
at  6  <;  broken  before  c'  and  0  como  together.  The  rod  r  in  fact 
prevents  the  galvanometer  and  battery  terminals  from  boUi 
being  pat  to  the  cable  terminal  at  the  same  time. 

304.  Although  not  perhaps  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  second  set  of  resistance  coils  (which  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  of  the  bridge  form)  to  act  as  an  adjustable  shunt  for 
the  galvanometer. 

305.  A  simple  form  of  galvanometer  to  enable  the  resistanoe 
of  the  Thomson  to  be  quickly  taken,  is  also  useful.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  dispensed  with,  as  Mr.  S.  E.  Phillips  has  pointed 
out  that  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  can  be  determined 
by  the  very  simple  device  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  one 
of  the  shunts  (the  ^th  preferably).  To  do  this,  tbe  shunts 
will  have  to  be  removed  from  the  galvanometer  and  connected 
up  to  the  bridge  as  an  ordinary  resistance,  the  galvanometer 
itself  being  used  in  the  usual  manner. 
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Mr.  Phillips  suggests  that  the  shunts  should  be  enclosed  under 
the  glass  shade,  so  as  to  ensure  that  they  may  have  the  same 
temperature  as  the  galvanometer  coils.  ^ 

As  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  set  of  resistance  coils  as  a  shunt,  a 
single  resistance  coil  of  the  same  wire  and  resistance  as  the  gal- 
vanometer coils,  might  be  permanently  fixed  to  the  galvano- 
meter stand  under  the  glass  shade ;  the  resistance  of  this, 
measured  by  the  help  of  the  galvanometer,  would  at  once  give 
the  resistance  of  the  latter.  If  such  a  device  were  adopted,  care 
would  have  to  be  taken  that  the  coil  is  wound  double  on  its 
bobbin,  for  otherwise  it  would  affect  the  galvanometer  needle 
when  traversed  by  a  current. 

306.  The  form  of  bridge  coil  most  generally  employed  with 
the  Thomson  galvanometer  is  that  shown  by  Figs.  4  and  5 
(page  12),  the  keys  attached  to  the  other  form  not  being  used. 

Batteries. 

*  307.  Besides  the  foregoing  instruments,  a  battery  of  at  least 
200  cells  is  necessary.  The  form  known  as  the  Minotto  is  a 
convenient  one,  and  is  frequently  used  for  testing.  It  consists  of 
an  earthenware  (or  more  frequently  of  a  gutta-percha)  jar,  about 
8  inches  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  roimd  plate  of 
copper,  resting  flat.  A  strip  of  copper  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide,  coated  with  gutta-percha,  is  fixed  to  this  plate, 
and  brought  up  the  side  of  the  jar.  Over  this  plate  a  layer  of 
ooarsely  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  is  placed ;  the  jar  is  then 
filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  damp  sawdast,  and  resting  on  this 
is  placed  a  thick  disc  of  zinc,  provided  with  a  terminal  at  the 
top.  A  series  of  these  cells  is  coupled  up  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

The  Leolanch6  battery  is  used  at  some  cable  fectories ;  it  has 
the  advantage  of  high  electromotive  force,  but  is  not  so  constant 
»8  the  Daniell,  though  if  care  is  taken  that  it  does  not  become 
accidentally  short  circuited  through  a  low  resistance  it  answers 
very  satisfactorily,  and  requires  but  little  attention.  The  Chlo- 
ride of  silver  battery  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Hue  (page  143)  is  also 
now  used  to  some  extent  for  testing,  especially  on  board  ship,  aa 
it  has  the  advantage  of  great  compactness  and  portability. 

The  batteries  should  be  placed  on  well-insulated  supports,  in 
a  dry  situation,  so  as  to  avoid  leakage,  which  interferes  with 
the  constancy  of  the  current. 

308.  Besides  this  large  battery,  a  single  cell  placed  in  a  small 
box,  with  appropriate  terminals  outside,  is  required,  whose  use 
will  be  explained. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


MEASUBEMENT   OF  POTENTIALS. 

309.  Let  E  (Fig.  104)  be  a  battery  of  which  A  and  B  are  the 
free  poles ;  then  the  free  electricities  at  those  poles  will  have 
equal  but  opposite  potentials,  and    the    difference  of  these 

potentials  is  the  electromotiye  force 
of  the  battery.  Thus,  if  V  Tthat  is 
the  line  FA)  is  the  potentitd  at  A,. 
then  -  V  (that  \&  the  line  B  Q)  will 
be  the  potential  at  B,  and  the  electro- 
motive force  E  of  the  battery  will  be 

E  =  V-(-V)  =  2V. 


Fio.  104. 


mM\f 


Although  the  expression  "poten- 
tials  of    the  free    electricities "   is, 
.[/     strictly  speakiiig,  more  correct  than 
"potentials"  simply,  yet  the  latter 
is  generally  used  as  an  abbreviation 
^       of  the  former,  and  we  shall  so  use  it 
^'       unless  the  contrary  is  indicated. 
The  potentials  diminish  regularly  from  one  pole  of  the  battery 
to  the  other,  the  potential  at  the  middle  of  the  battery  being 
zero. 

310.  If  the  two  poles  are  connected  by  a  resistance  A  C  B,  as  in 
Fig.  105,  then  the  potentials  will  diminish  regularly  along  A  C  B 
also,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  potential  at  the  middle  (F) 
being  zero  as  in  the  case  of  iJie  battery.  But  the  potentials  at 
A  and  B  will  be  less  than  they  were  previous  to  the  joining  of 
the  poles  by  A  0  B,  the  amount  of  the  diminution  being 
dependent  upon  the  value  of  the  resistance  ACB,  and  also 
upon  the  value  of  the  resistance  of  the  battery.  These 
diminished  potentials  may  be  represented  by,  say,  the  lines 
2>  A  (+  v)  and  B  ^  (—  v),  respectively. 

311.  If  the  two  terminals  of  a  coudenser  are  connected  to 
any  two  points  in  the  resistance,  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
charge  wnich  the  condenser  will  take  will  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  of  the  potentials,  that  is  to  the  electro- 
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motiye  force,  at  those  two  points.  Thus  if  the  condenser  were 
connected  to  A  and  B  the  charge  it  would  take  wonld  have  an 
electromotive  force,  E^,  of 

El  =  v-(- v)  =  2v. 

If  the  points  to  which  the  condenser  is  connected  were  A 
and  C,  the  electromotive  force,  E,,  of  the  charge  would  be 

Ej,  =  V  -  r. 

Again,  if  the   condenser  were  connected  to  C  and  6,  the 
electromotive  force,  E3,  of  the  charge  would  be 

E3  =  »  -  (-  v)  =  1;  +  V, 

It  is  easy  to  see  that 

V  —  i;:v  +  »::a:6. 

If,  therefore,  we  connect  two  condensers  between  the  points 

Fio.  105. 


A  and  0  and  the  points  B  and  C  respectively,  and  adjust  the 
resistances  a  and  &,  we  could  charge  the  condensers  to  any 
relative  electromotive  forces  we  please. 

312.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  the  diminution  or  fall  of 
potential  along  the  resistance  A  C  B  is  represented  by  the  line 
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pY  q  (Bee  small  figure),  the  zero  point  being  at  F,  yet  we  may 
generally  with  perfect  correctness  assume  the  zero  to  be  at  B 
and  the  fall  of  potential  to  be  represented  by  the  line  p'  B, 
and  similarly  with  the  fall  from  one  pole  of  the  battery  to  the 
other.  In  most  cases  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  fall  as 
taking  place  in  this  way,  as  we  avoid  having  to  consider  the 
potentials  as  partly  +  and  partly  —  quantities,  which  is  liable 
to  cause  confusion  in  making  calculations. 

313.  We  stated  that  if  the  poles  of  the  battery  are  joined 
by  a  resistance,  the  potentials  at  those  poles  will  be  altered 
in  value ;  they  will,  in  fact,  be  reduced  in  proportion  as 
the  resistance  is  small  or  large.  Now,  when  a  current  flows 
through  the  galvanometer,  it  does  so  in  virtue  of  a  difference  of 
potential  at  its  two  terminals,  and  the  strength  of  this  current 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  value  of  this  difference;  and 
conversely,  if  we  note  the  difference  in  the  strengths  of 
currents  passing  through  a  galvanometer  we  shall  know  the 
relative  values  of  the  ditferences  of  potential  at  its  terminals. 
It  may  at  first  sight,  therefore,  appear  sufficient,  in  order  to 
measure  the  relative  values  of  the  differences  simply  to  connect 
the  terminals  of  a  galvanometer  to  the  points  at  which  the 
differences  are  to  be  noted,  and  then  to  observe  the  deflections 
obtained.  But  by  connecting  up  a  galvanometer  in  this  way 
we  should  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  circuit 
between  those  points,  and  the  potentials  at  the  poles  of  the 
battery  would  consequently  decrease,  therefore  the  potentials  at 
the  points  where  the  galvanometer  is  connected  would  decrease 
also;  the  current  then  which  would  produce  a  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  needle,  would  be  that  due  to  the  diminished 
potentials.  If,  however,  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  is 
very  high  compared  with  the  resistances  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, then  its  introduction  will  produce  no  diminution  in  the 
potentials,  and  consequently  its  deflection,  that  is  to  say,  the 
current  passing  through  it,  will  be  a  true  index  of  the  value  of 
the  difference.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  theoretically  consider 
what  are  the  relative  differences  of  potentials  at  any  points  in 
any  particular  arrangements  of  batteries  and  resistances,  we 
have  simply  to  suppose  these  points  to  be  connected  by  a  galva- 
nometer whose  resistance  is  infinite  compared  with  the  other 
resistances,  and  then  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  the 
currents  which  wiU  flow  through  it  in  the  several  cases. 

314.  From  what  has  been  said  we  can  see  that,  practically,  it 
we  connect  a  galvanometer  to  any  two  points  at  which  a 
difference  of  potential  exists,  then  'Uie  deflection  obtained  will 
accurately  represent  that  difference  of  potential,  provided  the 
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^   galvanometer  has  a  total  resistance  in  its  circuit  very  mncli 
greater  than  the  resistance  between  the  two  points  in  question. 

315.  The  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  condenser  depends 
directly  upon  the  electromotive  force  of  the  charge,  and  the 
deflection  obtained  upon  a  galvanometer  depends  directly  upon 
the  quantity  discharged  through  it;  the  discharge  deflection 
obtained  from  a  condenser,  therefore  (%  300,  page  278),  other 
things  being  constant,  will  represent  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  charge  in  it.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  is  only  true  if 
the  discharge  takes  place  through  a  comparatively  low  resist- 
ance, such  as  would  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  galvanometer, 
for  then  the  whole  discharge  practically  takes  place  instan- 
taneously ;  if,  however,  the  discharge  is  effected  through  a  very 
high  resistance,  such  as  a  megohm  (1,000,000  ohms)  or  more, 
then  the  discharge  is  gradual,  and  the  deflection  which  would 
be  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  would  not  be  an  accurate  index 
of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  charge  in  the  condenser. 

Measurement  of  Electromotive  Force  by  Law's  Method. 

316.  The  electromotive  force  of  a  battery  is  the  difference  of 
the  potentials  at  its  poles,  when  those  poles  are  free  (§  309,  pagn 
284) ;  by  successively  charging  a  condenser,  therefore,  from  two 
or  more  batteries,  and  noting  the  discharges  on  a  galvanometer 
by  the  method  described  in  §  300,  page  278,  we  can  very  simply 
and  quickly  determine  their  comps^ative  electromotive  forces. 

Discharge  deflections  on  a  galvanometer  whose  deflections  are 
truly  proportional  to  constant  currents,  unless  they  are  nearly 
equal,  are  not  always  proportional  to  the  currents  which  produce 
them.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable,  in  measurements  such  as 
these,  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy,  to  adopt  the  method  we  men- 
tioned on  page  76  (§  71),  viz.  to  obtain  a  uniform  deflection  by 
means  of  a  variable  shunt  to  the  galvanometer.  Thus,  if  we 
obtain  two  similar  dischai'ge  deflections  with  two  electromotive 
forces  E^  and  Ej,  using  shunts  of  the  respective  resistances  S^ 
and  S2 ;  then,  since  the  deflections  are  the  same,  the  electro- 
motive forces  are  in  the  proportion 

E  -E  ..«^LSi.G  +  S? 

Xi^  .  J112  .  .  ^  •         ^  , 

or  as  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunts,  Q  being  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer;  for  if  we  multiplied  the  deflections 
we  obtained,  by  these  quantities,  we  should  get  the  theoretical 
deflections  we  should  have  had  if  no  shunts  had  been  used. 
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For  example. 

With  an  electromotive  force  E^  we  obtained  a  discharge  de- 
flection of  300  divisions  on  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  G 
was  5000  ohms,  using  a  shunt,  S^,  of  1000  ohms,  and  with  a 
second  electromotive  force,  Ej,  also  a  deflection  of  300  divisions » 
using  a  shunt,  Sj,  of  2500  ohms ;  then 

5000  +  1000     5000  +  2500 


E,:E, 

that  is. 


•  • 


1000         •         2500 
El :  Ej : :  2  : 1. 


It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  same  deflection  be 
reproduced  exactly,  although  calculation  is  saved  by  so  doing ; 
as  long  as  the  deflections  are  nearly  equal  they  approximately 
represent  the  discharges.     It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  these 

deflections  be  multiplied    by   — ^ —   to  obtain    the   relative 

strengths  of  the  ciurents. 

For  exartyple. 

With  an  electromotive  force  E^  we  obtain  a  discharge  deflec- 
tion of  300  divisions  on  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  G- 
was  5000  ohms,  using  a  shunt  S^,  of  1000  ohms,  and  with  a 
second  electromotive  force  E,  a  deflection  of  292  divisions,  using 
a  shunt  Sj,  of  2400  ohms ;  then 

RAAA  _J_  9AAA 

292; 


El 

lEa! 

^  5000  +  1000 
1000 

X  300 

^  6000  +  2400 
2400 

X 

that 

is. 

Bj :  Ej, : : 

:  1800  : 

900-33, 

or  as 

» 

2: 

1  very  nearly. 

This  method  is  very  often  the  best  one  to  employ,  not  only 
for  discharge,  but  also  for  constant  deflections,  as  it  is  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  have  to  continually  adjust  xmtil  the  same  de- 
flection exactly  is  reproduced.  In  certain  cases,  indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

317.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that,  in  the  case  of  discharge 
deflections,  the  fact  that  ih^  resistance  between  the  terminals 
of  the  galvanometer  is  varied  by  the  introduction  of  shunts  of 
different  values,  does  not  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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COBBECTIOlf  FOB  DiSCHABaE  DEFLECTIONS. 

318.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  in  a  commimicatioii  addressed  to  the 
Society  of  Tel^raph  Engineers,*  points  out  an  error  caused  by 
the  use  of  shunts  in  measuring  discharge  deflections. 

It  was  found  that  if  a  certain  discharge  deflection  were 
obtained  with  a  shunt,  then  on  removing  the  latter  the  dis- 
charge deflection  obtained  was  larger  than  that   given    by 

multiplying  the  original  deflection  by  — ^ — . 

After  considerable  research,  the  cause  of  the  error  was  traoed 
to  the  inductive  action  of  the  galvanometer  needle  on  its  ooHs. 
The  movement  of  this  needle  set  up  a  slight  current,  which 
opposed  the  discharge  current,  and  consequently  reduced  its 
effect.  This  effect  being  more  marked  when  the  shunt  was 
used,  made  the  discharge  deflection  without  the  shunt  to  appear 
larger  than  it  should. 

The  formula  for  finding  what  would  be  the  discharge  de- 
flection obtained  on  the  removal  of  the  shunt,  the  discharge 
deflection  without  the  shunt  being  given,  may  be  thus  arrived 
at:— 

First  suppose  the  shunt  to  be  inserted. 

Now  in  all  problems  in  which  a  current  from  a  condenser  has 
to  be  considered,  we  may  suppose  the  condenser  to  be  a  battery 
with  a  resistance  infinitely  great  compared  with  the  resistances 
external  to  it. 

Let  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  charge,  B  the  resist* 
ance  of  the  condenser  circuit,  G  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, S  the  resistance  of  the  shunt. 

Let  the  movement  of  the  needle  generate  an  opposing  electro- 
motive foroe  e ;  then  calling  C,  a^  and  p  the  respective  current 
strengths  in  the  galvanometer,  condenser,  and  shunt  circuits, 
we  get  the  following  equations : 

a-0-/3  =  0,  or,  )3  =  a-0 
aB-l-CG  -E-|-e  =  0 
oB  +  )3S-E  =  0; 
therefore 

aB-l-CG- E-l-6  =  0 
aB-|-(a-C)S-E  =  0; 

aB=E-CG- e 
a(B-f-S)  =  E  +  CS; 

*  *  Journal  of  the  Sooietj  of  Telegraph  Engineers,*  YoL  11.,  page  16. 


therefore 
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then  by  division 


E+S         E+CS     ' 

by  multiplication  and  changing  the  signs  we  get 

(B  +  S)(CG  +  6)-.EE-SE=-.EE-CES; 

Til  ATftfir>l*ft 

(E  +  S)(0  G  +  6)  -  S(E  -  0  E)  =  0. 

Next  suppose  the  shunt  to  be  removed,  and  let  the  strength  of 
the  current  be  C^,  and  the  new  electromotive  force  generated 
by  the  movement  of  the  needle  be  6^,  then 

■p       . 

Cj  =  ';  therefore E  =  Ci  (E  +  G)  +  Ci- 

Substituting  this  value  of  E  in  the  last  equation,  we  get 
(E  +  S)  (C  G  +  «)  -  S  (Ci  (E  +  G)  +  6i  -  C  E)  =  0. 

Now  e  and  e^  will  be  proportional  to  the  deflections  of  th& 
needle,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  strengths  of  current  producing 
those  deflections.  They  will  also  be  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  needle,  which  strength  we  will  repre- 
sent by  K. 
Then 

Substituting  these  values  we  get 

(E  +  S)C(G  +  k)-S(Ci(E  +  G  +  k)-CE)  =  0, 
or 

(i  +  Do(G  +  .)-s(c,(i  +  ^")-c)  =  o. 

Now,  E  is  to  be  infinite  as  compared  with  S  and  G ;  therefore 
by  putting  E  =  oo,  we  find  that 

C(G  +  k)-S(Ci-C)  =  0, 
therefore 

+  K  +  S\ 


c.  =  c(i 


s 


To  make  this  formula  useful,  we  must  determine  the  value  of  k. 
This  can  easily  be  done  thus : — 

Provide  tv90  condensers,  one  having  exactly  twice  the  capacity 
of  the  other.    Charge  the  larger  one  with  a  sufficient  battery 
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power  to  obtain  a  discharge  deflection  (a^)  of,  say,  200  divisions 
on  the  scale,  with  a  shunt  inserted  equal  in  resistance  to  the 
galvanometer. 

Now  remove  the  shunt,  and  having  charged  the  other  con- 
denser from  the  same  battery,  note  the  discharge  deflection  (oj); 
let  it  be  204  divisions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  deflection  we  should  have  obtained 
with  the  larger  condenser  and  no  shunt  would  have  been  2  o^, 
and  this  is  the  theoretical  deflection  we  should  obtain  when  a^^ 
is  multiplied  by  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt  corrected 
by  the  constant  k  ;  that  is  to  say. 


therefore 


To  continue  the  example  we  have  given,  let  us  suppose 
Q  =  5000  ohms ;  then 


\200        / 


For  the  particular  galvanometer,  then,  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, we  say  that  when  measuring  discharge  currents  the 
multiplying  power  of  any  shunt  (S)  which  may  be  used  is 

G  +  200  4-  S 

Sappose  we  have  given  the  observed  deflection  without  the 
shunt  and  also  the  observed  deflection  with  the  shunt,  and  we 
require  to  know  what  this  latter  ought  to  be  in  order  to  give 
us  the  true  deflection  compared  with  the  first.  Let  the  true 
deflection  be  A ;  then  by  the  ordinary  formula 

But  when  the  error  exists, 

c.o(a±|±i). 

From  these  two  equations  we  get 

«-(T)(ot!t5)'- 

u  2 
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therefore 

or  in  words : 

True  deflection  =  obBorved  deflection  f  1  +  ^      ^J. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  formula  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  correction  of  the  deflection  obtained  with  the 
shunt,  the  deflection  mihout  the  shunt  being  considered  as  the 
index  of  the  current  from  the  condenser. 

We  may  remark  that  this  latter  formula  corresponds  with 
that  obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Hockin,  and  given  by  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark  in  the  paper  referred  to. 

For  practical  use  the  formula 


c,  =  c(^±|±-^ 


is  the  only  one  we  shonld  require,  as  by  it  we  can  at  once 
determine  from  the  deflection  obtained  withotU  the  shnnt  what 
the  deflection  wiiA  the  shnnt  would  be,  or  vice  verscL 

The  Belahon  between  the  Cubbent,  the  Besistance,  and  the 
Elegtbomotive  Fobce,  between  two  Points  in  a  Cibcuit. 

319.  In  Fig.  106  let  E  be  a  battery  of  electromotive  force,  E, 
and  resistance,  Xy  joined  np  in  circuit  with  a  resistance  r,  and  let 
G  be  a  galvanometer  having  a  resistance  very  much  greater 


than  the  other  resistances,  so  that  it  does  not  affect  the  flow  of 
the  current  in  the  circuit,  x  +  r.  Now,  the  current,  C^,  flowiog 
through  the  galvanometer  will  be 

E  r      _  Er 

^^"      ,     rQ    ^r  +  Q'^  xr  +  xQ  +  rQ* 

*+m:g 
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It  is  eyident  that  this  current  must  be  dne  to  the  existence 
of  an  electromotive  force,  or  a  difference  of  potential,  in  some 
portion  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  galTanometer  is  placed ;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  evident  that  this  electromotive  force,  or  difference 
of  potential,  must  exist  between  the  points  A  and  B,  in  the 
portion  of  the  circuit  external  to  G.  Let  e  be  this  electromotive 
force  (Fig.  107),  then  we  have  (since  G  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  omer  resisl^ces) — 


but 


therefore 


that  is. 


xr  +  xQ  +  rGt* 


e    ,  Er 

FT'T 


Gi      a:r  +  a?G  +  rG' 
€  EG  E 


r      xr+xQ  +  rQ      xr  ,       ,     * 

"G         "*"*" 

but,  since  G  is  very  great  compared  with  the  other  resistances, 

xr 

¥  =  «' 

therefore 

6  E 


r     aj  +  r 

But  by  Ohm's  law  (§  2,  page  1),  the  current  0,  flowing  out  of 
the  battery — that  is,  flowing  through  r— is 

therefore 

C  =  ^,  or,  e  =  Cr; 

that  is  to  say, 

(A)  The  difference  of  the  jpotentiah  at  two  points  in  a  resistance  (in 
fohtch  no  electromotive  force  exists)  is  eqwU  to  the  product  of  the 
current  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  points. 

320.  We  will  next  consider  the  case  where  an  electromotive 
force  exists  in  the  resistance  through  which  the  current  is 
flowing,  the  strength  of  the  latter,  and  the  potentials  at  the  two 
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points,  being  partly  due  to  an  external  electromotiye  force  (as 
in  the  case  just  considered). 

In  Fig.  108  let  B  be  a  resistance  between  the  points  A  and 
B,  and  let  E  be  an  electromotiye  force  in  B,  also  let  r  be 


Fia.  10& 


Fig.  109. 


FiQ.  110. 


another  resistance  completing  the  circuit,  this  being  either  a 
single  resistance  or  a  combination  of  several  resistances.  Again, 
let  us  suppose  there  to  be  an  electromotive  force,  6,  in  some  part 
of  r,  and  let  0  be  the  resultant  current  entering,  say,  at  B  and 
leaving  at  A. 

Let  us  first  suppose,  as  in  Fig.  109,  that  there  is  no  electro- 
motive force  in  the  resistance  (or  combined  resistances)  r,  then 
by  Ohm*8  law  we  have. 

E 


'''-W+'r* 


or,    Ci  E  +  Ci  r  =  E, 


therefore 


or 


that  is, 

Cjr  =  E  -  CjlB; 

but  by  the  law  (A)  (page  293)  we  have 

V/  -  Vj  =  E  -  Ci  E, 

Vi- Vi'  =  CiB-E.  [1] 

Next  let  us  suppose,  as  in  Fig.  110,  that  we  have  in  B  a 
current,  Cj,  caused  by  an  electromotive  force,  e,  in  some  part  of 
the  resistance  (or  combination  of  resistances),  r,  then  we  nave 

V,-V,'  =  c,E.  [2] 

Now  if  we  take  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  108,  where  the  current 
C  is  produced  by  the  two  electromotive  forces,  then  the  re- 
spective potentials  at  the  points  A  and  B  must  be 

V  =  Vi  +  Va 
and 

V  =  V,'  +  Vj'. 
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Therefore  we  have 

V  -  V  =  (Vi  -  Vi')  +  (V,  -  v,-). 

and  by  substituting  the  values  of  Vi  —  Vj'  and  V2  —  V2  given 
in  equations  [1]  and  [2]  we  get 

V  -  V  =  CiE  -  E  +  C2E  =  E  (ci  +  Cj)  -  E,' 

but  we  can  see  that 

C  =  <?!  +  Ca, 
therefore 

V-V'  =  CB-E,  [3] 

which  is  similar  to  equation  [1^.  In  the  case  we  have  taken  we 
have  supposed  the  electromotive  forces  (and  consequentlv  the 
currents  c^  and  c^)  to  act  in  the  same  direction,  but  we  should 
have  obtained  an  equation  precisely  similar  to  [3]  had  :the  electro- 
motive forces  opposed  one  another,  provided,  however,  the  current 
due  to  the  electromotive  force  e  were  leas  than  the  current  due 
to  the  electromotive  force  E ;  if,  however,  the  current  due  to 
the  electromotive  force  e  were  greater  than  the  current  due  to 
the  electromotive  force  E,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  current  G  acted 
against  E,  then  we  should  have 

V- V'  =  CB  +  E.  [4] 

321.  The  result,  then,  that  we  have  arrived  at  by  the  fore- 
going  inveetigation  ia,  that-  ' 

(p)  The  difference  of  the  potentials  at  two  points  in  a  resistance  in 
which  an  electromotive  force  exists  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
current  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  points^  (idded  to  the  eiectro- 
motive  force  in  the  resistance^  this  electromotive  force  being  negative 
if  it  a4its  with  the  current,  and  positive  if  it  opposes  it 

This  law,  we  have  seen,  holds  good  whether  the  current  in 
question  is  due  only  to  the  electromotive  force  in  the  resistance, 
or  to  an  external  electromotive  force  also. 

It  should  be  remarked  with  reference  to  equation  [3],  that 
when  e  is  greater  than  E  then  the  potential  V  becomes  greater 
than  the  potential  Y,  so  that  in  such  a  case  the  equation  should 
be  written 

V- V  =  CB-E. 

In  the  case  of  equation  [4],  Y  is  always  greater  than  Y. 

Measurement  of  Battery  Sesistance  by  Kempe's  Method. 

322.  Besides  determining  the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery, 
we  can  also  determine  its  internal  resistance  with  great  facility 
by  means  of  a  condenser.    To  do  this,  first  charge  uie  condenser 
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by  means  of  the  battery,  and  note  the  discharge  deflection 
which  we  will  call  a ;  next  insert  a  shunt,  S,  between  the  poles 
of  the  battery ;  again  charge  and  discharge  the  condenser,  and 
note  the  new  deflection,  which  we  will  call  p.  Let  e  be  the 
electromotive  force  between  the  poles  of  the  battery  when  the 
shunt  S  is  inserted,  and  let  G  be  the  current  flowing,  then  by 
law  (A)  (page  293),  we  have 

e  =  C  S,    or,    0  =  |- 

Also,  if  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and  r  its 
resistance,  we  have 

0=     ^ 


therefore 


or 

therefore 

or 


e  _     E 

s  "  aTr 

e8+er  =  ES; 
6r  =  S(E-6), 
E  -  6 


r  =  S 


e 


but  we  must  also  have 

E  :  e::  a:  )3; 
therefore 

,     r  =  S»-^.  [A] 

To  obtain  accuracy  it  is  advisable  for  the  value  of  S  to 

a* 
be  such  that  the  deflection  /3  is  approximately  equal  to  -• 

For  example. 

A  battery  whose  resistance  (r)  was  required  was  joined  up 
with  a  galvanometer,  condenser,  discharge  key,  <&c.,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  97,  page  278.  The  condenser  being  charged  and  then 
discharged  through  the  galvanometer  (by  depressing  and  then 
releasing  the  key  K^),  a  deflection  of  290  divisions  (a)  was  pro- 
duced. A  resistance  of  20  ohms  (S)  was  then  joined  between 
the  terminals  of  the  battery,  and  the  condenser  again  charged 
and  discharged  through  the  galvanometer,  the  value  of  the 

*  The  reason  of  this  tvUI  be  obvioTis  firom  a  consideration  of  the  inveBtiga- 
tions  given  in  §  105,  page  103,  and  §  110,  page  111. 
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deflection  obtained  being  105  diyisions  ()3).    What  was  tbe 
resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

„^290-.  105      „^  «   , 

r  =  20 -—^ =  35-2  ohms. 

105 

It  is  evident  that  if  S  be  adjusted  till  )3  =  -,  then 

r  =  S.  [B] 

An  error  in  the  foregoing  kind  of  test  may  possibly  arise  from 
one  measurement  being  made  with  the  poles  of  the  battery 
free,  when  no  action  goes  on  in  it,  and  the  second  being  made 
with  it  shunted,  which  may  cause  a  falling  off  in  its  electro- 
motive force,  as  action  would  then  be  taking  place ;  the  accuracy 
of  the  test  depends  upon  the  electromotive  force  being  constant 
in  both  cases.  If  the  shunt  S  be  connected  to  the  battery  by 
means  of  a  key,  then  the  second  discharge  deflection  p  is  best 
obtained  by  first  pressing  down  the  key  K^  (Fig.  97,  page  278), 
then  pressing  down  the  key  which  connects  the  shunt  to  the 
battery,  and  then  immediately  afterwards  releasing  the  key  K2, 
and  noting  the  deflection.  Thus  as  little  time  as  possible  is 
allowed  for  polarisation  to  take  place. 

Measxtbehent  of  Battery  Besistance  by  Muibhead's  Method. 

323.  A  very  excellent  modification  of  the  foregoing  method 
has  been  devised  by  Dr.  A.  Muirhead;  it  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  being  free  from  the  source  of  error  just  mentioned. 

In  this  test  (Fig.  Ill)  the  battery,  galvanometer,  and  condenser 
are  joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  key  E,.  {The  condenser  C  being 
short  circuited  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  dissipate  any  charge 
which  may  have  been  accidentally  left  in  it,  key  K^  is  depressed ; 
this  causes  a  charge  to  rush  into 
the  condenser  through  the  gal-  ^'^'  ^^ 

vanometer,  producing  the  same 
deflection  as  would  be  produced 
if  the  condenser,  when  charged 
from  the  battery  direct,  were  dis- 
charged through  the  galvano- 
meter. 

The  charge  deflection  (a)  being 
noted,  the  key  £3  is  kept  per- 
manently down,  so  as  to  keep  the 
condenser  charged.  By  means  of 
key  Ki  a  shunt  (S)  is  now  con- 
nected between  the  poles  of  the  battery ;  at  the  moment  this 
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takes  plaoe  the  potential  at  the  poles  of  the  latter  falls,  and  a 
reverse  deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  prodnoed. 
If  we  suppose  this  deflection  to  be  due  to  an  alteration  of  the 
potential  from  a  to  /S  (the  latter  being  the  same  quantity  as 
that  given  in  the  previous  test),  its  value,  (^,  will  be 

£  =  a  -  j5,     or,    )5  =  a  -  f . 

If,  then,  we  substitute  this  value  of  p  in  equation  [A]  of  the 
previous  test,  we  shall  get 

r  =  S— ^. 

a  -  C 

For  example. 

The  shunt  S  having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms,  the  deflection 
produced  on  depressing  key  E2  was  310  divisions  ^a).  E2  being 
neld  down,  K^  was  depressed,  when  a  deflection,  01 100  divisions 
(f ) — in  the  reverse  direction  to  a — was  obtained.  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

100  ,  „^    . 

*-  =  '^3i(r:rToo  =  ^-^^^^"^«- 

As  in  the  previous  test,  it  is  advisable  to  give  S  such  a  value 

that  Z  is  approximately  equal  to  -  • 

As  no  polarisation  of  any  extent  takes  plaoe  in  the  battery  till 
some^  seconds  after  the  shunt  has  been  connected  to  the  former 
by  the  key,  and  as  the  deflection  takes  place  immediately  the 
key  is  depressed,  it  follows  that  very  accurate  results  will  be 
obtained  by  this  test.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Pro- 
fessor Gamett  has  found  that  polarisation  takes  plaoain  a  battery 
in  an  extremely  short  space  of  time — in  even  the  -j-g^th  part  of 
a  second ;  the  amount  is,  however,  of  course  very  small.  In 
Muirbead's  test  the  time  during  which  polarisation  would  tend 
to  aflect  the  accuracy  of  the  test  would  be  that  occupied  by  the 
galvanometer  needle  in  swinging  from  zero  to  the  deflection,  {[, 
consequently  the  quicker  the  swing  (consistent  with  accurate 
reading)  the  better. 

Measurement  of  Battery  Resistance  by  Munko's  Method. 

324.  A  modification  of  Muirhead's  method  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  Munro,  which  simplifies  calculation,  inasmucm  as  it 
gives  the  value  of  a  —  £  by  a  single  deflection. 

Key  E^  is  first  depressed,  and  then  immediately  afterwards 
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key  K2  is  also  depressed;  this  gives  a  deflection  0,  wHch  is 
equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  deflections  a  and  C  in 
the  last  test.  Key  E^  is  now  raised,  leaving  key  K,  down ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  galvanometer  needle  becomes  steady,  K^  is 
depressed  again,  and  the  deflection  ^  read,  then  we  have 

E  =  S|. 

As  a  slight  interval  of  time  may  elapse  between  the  depres- 
sion of  key  E^  and  key  Ej,  when  obtaining  the  deflection  0 
(daring  which  time  the  battery  would  be  partially  short  cir- 
cuited), it  would  be  preferable  to  make  the  test  in-  the  following 
manner : — ^Make  the  connections  so  that  the  front  contact  of 
key  E^  is  joined  on  to  the  lever  of  key  E^  instead  of  on  to  the 
front  contact  of  the  latter,  as  in  Fig.  Ill  (page  297) ;  then  in 
order  to  obtain  0,  depress  E^  and  keep  it  down,  and  immediately 
afterwards  depress  E, ;  the  deflection  observed  in  this  case  will 
be  0.  Now  raise  key  E^,  keeping  key  E,  down,  and  when  the 
galvanometer  needle  has  become  steady,  depress  E^,  then  the 
deflection  obtained  will  be  C 

Mea9urement  of  PolariscUum  in  Batteries. 

325.  The  amount  of  polarisation  which  takes  place  in  a  battery 
-when  the  latter  is  short  circuited  may,  if  required,  be  easily 
ascertained  in  the  following  manner: — In  Fig.  Ill  (page  297) 
let  S  be  a  short  piece  of  wire  of  practically  no  resistance,  then 
having  short  circuited  the  condenser  0  for  a  moment,  depress 
key  E2,  and  note  the  deflection  di.  Eeeping  E,  down,  depress 
El,  and  hold  it  down  for  a  definite  time,  say  one  minute ;  at 
the  end  of  the  interval,  release  E^,  and  note  the  deflection  (i,  > 
then  the  percentage  of  polarisation  in  the  one-minute  interval 
will  obviously  be 

100  (rfi  -  d^) 

Measurement  of  the  Beeistance  of  Batteries  of  Law  Besistance. 

326.  In  cases  where  it  is  required  to  measure  the  total  resist- 
ance of  a  number  of  cells  of  extremely  low  resistance  (secondary 
batteries,  or  accumulators,  for  example)  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
methods,  the  heating  effect  produced  by  the  current  passing 
through  the  shunt  S  when  the  latter  is  connected  to  the  battery 
by  means  of  the  key  Ej,  would  be  liable  to  heat  and  damage 
the  coils  of  which  the  shunt  is  composed.    In  such  cases  the 
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cells  should  be  divided  into  two  sets,  one  set  having,  say,  one 
more  cell  than  the  other ;  the  two  sets  should  then  be  joined 
together  so  that  their  electromotive  forces  oppose  one  another. 
By  this  arrangement  we  practically  obtain  a  battery  whose 
electromotive  n)rce  is  equal  to  one  cell  only,  bnt  whose  resist- 
ance is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  cells ;  consequently  the  current 
generated  can  be  but  comparatively  small,  and  would  have  but 
tile  heating  effect.  The  contact  in  key  E^  should  be  made  by 
means  of  a  mercury  cop. 

327.  When  comparing  large  electromotive  forces  with  small 
ones — as,  for  instance,  100  cells  with  1  cell — ^by  the  condenser 
discharge  method,  the  smaller  force  should  be  taken  first ;  for 
a  large  charge  usually  leaves  a  residuum  in  the  condenser, 
which  may  be  greater  than  the  small  force,  and  which  can 
only  be  thoroughly  dissipated  by  leaving  the  condenser  short 
circuited  for  some  time.  If  the  smaller  force  is  measured  first, 
then  any  residuum  it  may  leave  becomes  entirely  swamped  by 
the  larger  force,  and  no  increase  of  charge  is  added  to  the  con- 
denser beyond  what  the  force  itself  possesses. 

328.  Although  the  condenser  practically  becomes  charged 
instantaneously,  it  is  usual  to  keep  the  current  on  for  a  definite 
time;  twenty  seconds  is  the  period  very  generally  adopted; 
this  ensures  that  the  charging  is  complete. 

329.  When  discharge  currents  are  being  measured,  especial 
care  must  be  taken  to  insert  a  shunt  of  small  resistance  in  the 
galvanometer  at  first,  as  momentary  currents  are  very  liable  to 
weaken  the  magnetism  of  the  needles  when  these  currents  are 
strong.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  a  set  of  measurements 
for  one  test  may  be  rendered  useless,  as  a  comparison  of 
measurements  made  before  the  magnets  become  weakened,  with 
measurements  taken  after,  would  be  obviously  impossible,  and 
much  loss  of  time  would  result. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MEASUREMENT  OP  CURBElTr  STRENGTH. 

330.  If  we  have  a  simple  circuit,  as  shown  by  Fig.  112,  then 
if  we  know  the  total  resistance,  E  +  G  +  r,  of  the  same,  and 
also  the  electromotive  force,  E,  of  the  batterj,  we  can  at  once 
determine  the  strength  of  the  current 
flowing,  for  by  Ohm's  law  we  have 


Fio.  112. 


c=       ^ 


E  +  G  +  r* 


If  the  resistances  are  in  ohms  and  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery  in 
volts,  then  the  resulting  current  will  be 
in  amperes. 

For  example. 

The  electromotive  force,  E,  of  a  battery 
which  produced  a  current,  0,  in  a  circuit 
whose  total  resistance,  B^,  was  500  ohms, 

was  found  by  comparison  with  a  Daniell  cell  to  be  3  *  5  times  as 
strong  as  the  latter ;  what  was  the  strength  of  the  current,  C, 
flowing  in  the  circuit  ? 

E  =  3-5  X  1-079  =  2-777  volts. 

3 '777 
C  =    ^-.    =  -00765  amperes. 
oOO 

331.  In  the  foregoing  method  of  measurement,  in  order  to 
determine  the  strength  of  the  current,  it  was  necessaiy  to  know 
both  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  also  the  electromotive 
force  producing  the  current.  A  direct  determination  of  the 
latter  can  only  be  made  by  comparing  it  with  a  current  of  a 
known  strength  as  follows : — 
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Direct  Deflection  Method. 

332.  In  this  method  a  galvanometer  is  inserted  in  the  circuit 
through  which  flows  the  current  whose  strength  is  to  be 
measured.  The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  should  be  suffi- 
ciently low  not  to  appreciably  increase  the  total  resistance  of 
the  circuit  in  which  it  is  inserted.  The  deflection  produced  by 
the  current  being  noted,  the  galvanometer  is  removed  and  joined 
up  in  circuit  with  a  standard  battery  Tpage  137)  and  a  resist- 
ance ;  the  latter  is  then  adjusted  until  the  deflection  which  was 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  is  reproduced ;  in  this  case,  then, 
the  current  flowing  must  be  equal  to  the  current  whose  strength 
is  required.  If  therefore  we  divide  the  electromotive  force  (in 
volts)  of  the  standard  battery,  by  the  toted  resistance  (in  ohms) 
in  its  circuit,  we  get  at  once  the  required  strength  of  the  current, 
in  amperes.  The  resistance  of  the  standard  battery  requires  of 
course  to  be  included  in  the  total  resistance  unless  it  is  so  small 
that  it  can  be  neglected. 

333.  The  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  a  test  of  this  kind 
is  directly  proportional  to  one-half  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  the  galvanometer  deflection  can  be  read,  for,  since  two 
measurements  have  to  be  made,  one  with  the  current  whose 
strength  is  required,  and  the  other  with  the  standard  cell,  there 
may  be  errors  made  in  both  of  these.  If  the  current  to  bo 
measured  is  a  strong  one,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  shunt  the 
galvanometer  when  obtaining  a  deflection,  this  shunt  not  being 
used  when  the  deflection  is  reproduced  with  the  standard  cell, 
then  in  this  case  the  result  obtained  by  dividing  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  standard  cell  by  the  total  resistance  in 
its  circuit,  must  be  midtiplied  by  the  multiplying  power  of  the 
shunt  (§  66,  page  69^  in  order  that  the  correct  strength  may  be 
obtained. 

For  example. 

In  measuring  the  strength  of  a  current,  the  deflection  pro- 
duced on  the  galvanometer  shunted  with  the  ^th  shtuat,  was 
50°.  The  galvanometer  (without  the  shunt)  being  connected 
up  with  a  standard  Daniell  cell  of  10  ohms  resistance,  and  a  set 
of  resistance  coils,  it  was  found  necestory  to  adjust  the  latter  to 
560  ohms  in  order  to  bring  the  needle  to  50°;  what  was  the 
strength,  0,  of  the  current  to  be  measured? 

2-079 
^  =  560  -I-  10  ^  ^^  =  '^^^^  amperes. 
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334.  When  a  galvanometer  is  inserted  in  a  circuit  through 
T^hich  a  current  is  flowing  whose  strength  it  is  required  to 
measure,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  resistance  of  the  instru- 
ment be  very  low  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
itself,  otherwise  the  introduction  of  the  galvanometer  will 
reduce  the  current  flowing,  and  the  result  obtained  will  not  be 
the  one  required.  Before  making  the  test  it  would  of  courae 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  galvanometer  available 
for  use  would  meet  the  desired  conditions. 

To  make  the  test  as  accurately  as  possible  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  galvanometer  needle  when  deflected  be  as  near 
to  the  angle  of  maximum  sensitiveneaa  (page  23)  as  possible.  If 
the  strength  of  current  necessary  to  give  this  angle  be  found  by 
joining  up  a  standard  cell  and  a  set  of  resistances,  and  varying 
the  latter  until  the  required  deflection  is  obtained,  theu  we 
can  always  tell  whether  the  instrument  would  be  suitable  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  the  galvano- 
meter had  a  resistance  of  1000  ohms,  and  the  angle  of  maxi* 
mum  sensitiveness  were  approximately  equal  to  60^,  and  sup- 
pose further  that  this  deflection  were  obtaioed  by  1  Daniell  cell 
through  a  total  resistance  of  8000  ohms,  that  is,  with  a  current 

1'079 
of  =  "000135  amperes;  then  to  measure  such  a  current 

oOUO 

we  must  have  the  whole  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  viz.,  1000 
ohms,  in  circuit.  If  the  instrument  were  shunted  with  the  -nrth 
shunt,  then  the  resistance  would  be  reduced  to  100  ohms,  and 
the  current  corresponding  to  60°  deflection  would  be  "00135 
amperes;  and  again,  if  the  -ittVit^  shunt  were  employed  the 
resistance  would  be  reduced  to  1  ohm,  and  the  current  corre- 
sponding to  60°  would  be  *135  amperes;  thus  we  see  that  if 
it  were  required  to  measure  a  current  of  about  "0135  amperes 
and  it  were  necessary  that  a  resistance  no  greater  than  1  ohm 
should  be  inserted  in  the  circuit,  then  it  is  evident  that  th^ 
galvanometer  in  question  would  not  answer  the  purpose  required, 
since  a  good  deflection  with  '0135  amperes  of  current  would 
not  be  obtained  if  a  lower  shunt  than  yiir*^  were  employed, 
which  latter  shunt  would  reduce  the  galvanometer  resistance 
down  to  10  ohms  only. 

It  is  preferable,  when  possible,  to  employ  a  galvanometer  of 
high  resistance  shunted  down,  rather  than  one  of  low  resistance 
not  fihxuDLted  down,  since  with  such  a  galvanometer  it  is  easier 
to  measure  the  "  constant "  of  the  instrument  accurately ; '  or 
the  high  resistance  of  the  latter,  together  with  the  high  resist- 
ance which  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  in  circuit  in  order  to 
get  a  readable  deflection  with  one  standard  cell  only,  woidd 
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swamp,  as  it  were,  the  resistance  of  the  cell,  which  resistance 
need  not  then  be  taken  into  account,  or  at  least  need  only  be 
known  approximately.  With  a  galvanometer  of  low  resistance, 
however,  where  a  comparatively  small  resistance  only  would 
have  to  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  in  order  to  get  the 
required  deflection,  the  resistance  of  the  cell  would  be  required 
to  be  known  accurately,  as  it  would  form  an  important  item 
in  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

335.  The  foregoing  test  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
made  with  almost  any  form  of  galvanometer,  for  as  only  one 
deflection  has  to  be  obtained  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  what 
proportions  the  various  degrees  of  deflection  which  it  is  possible 
to  have,  bear  to  the  currents  which  produce  them.  If,  how- 
ever, a  tangent  galvanometer  is  employed  to  make  the  test,  then 
it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  ihe  same  deflection  exactly, 
though  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  approximately  near  to  it. 

336.  Suppose  that  in  the  last  example  the  test  had  been 
made  with  a  tangent  galvanometer,  and  the  deflection  obtained 
with  the  standaiS  cell  had  been  54°  instead  of  60°  (the  deflection 
given  by  the  current  whose  strength  was  required),  then  in 
this  case  the  actual  strength,  C^,  of  the  current  would  be 

_     1-079  tan  60°  _ 

^^  "  560  +  10  ^        ^  tan  54°  " 

1-079         ,^      1-7321        ^„„„ 

X  1^  X  .,   o'faA  =  '^238  amperes. 


660  +  10  1-3764 

337.  If  we  use  no  shunt,  or  the  same  shunt  when  taking  both 
the  deflections,  and,  further,  if  we  make  the  total  resistance  in 
circuit  with  the  standard  Daniell  cell  equal  to  1079  ohms,  then 
calling  cT  the  deflection  given  by  the  current,  and  d^  the  deflec- 
tion given  by  the  standard  cell,  we  have 

^   _  1-079       tan  (1°  _       tan  (1° 

^^  "  ■1079"  ^  U^^  "  1000  tan  di°^P^'^' 

or,  further  still,  if  by  means  of  an  adjusting  magnet  we  can 
arrange  that  the  deflection  given  by  the  standard  cell  through 
1079  ohms  equals  45°,  then  since  tan  45°  =  1,  we  must  have 

^       tan(i°         , 

Ui  = amT>eres. 

^       1000  **^r«^''*'- 
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Cabdew's  Differential  Method.* 

338.  This  method,  devised  hy  Capt.  Oardew,  B.E.,  is  a  veiy 
satis&otoiy  and  nsefdl  one ;  its  theory  is  shown  by  Fig.  113. 

The  gafvanometer  G  is  wound  with  two  wires,  g  and  gi ;  the 
onrrent  Oi  whose  strength  it  is  required  to  measore  is  passed 
through  the  coil  g^  (wluoh  has  a  low  resistanoe),  and  a  standard 

Fia.  114. 


battery  E  is  connected  in  oircnit  with  the  second  coil  g  and  with 
an  adjustable  resistance  B.  The  cnrrent  being  passed  through 
the  coil  gi9  the  resistance  B  is  adjusted  until  the  needle  comes  to 
zero. 

If  we  call  n  and  nj  the  relative  deflectiye  effects,  for  the  same 
current,  of  the  two  coils  g  and  g^  and  if  0^  and  c  be  the  currents 
flowing  through  gi  and  ^,  respectively,  then  in  order  to  produce 
equilibrium  we  must  have 

c  :  Cj : :  111 :  n, 
or 

Now  thio  OQnent  ttuongli  e  will  evidently  be 

E 

the  resistance  of  the  battery  being  included  in  B ;  therefore 


Cx  = 


E 


n 
X- 


For  example. 

The  relative  deflective  effects  of  the  coils  g  and  g^  were  as 
1000  to  1 ;  the  resistance  of  g  was  100  ohms.  The  batteiy  E 
was  a  1-cell  standard  Daniell.    In  order  to  obtain  equilibrium 


*  ( Joaznal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engi2ieerB,*VoL  XL,  page  SOL 

X 
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the  resifitance  E  had  to  be  adjusted  to  4800  ohms.    What  was 
the  strength  of  the  current  C^  ? 

^  1-079  1000        .^.         . 

Ci  = X =  '220  amperes. 

^      4800  +  100  ^     1  »mp«™. 

339.  The  relative  deflective  effects  of  g  and  g^  are  easily  ascer- 
tained by  joining  up  a  battery  e  and  two  resisi^ces  B^  and  B,* 
as  shown  bv  Fig.  114,  and  then  adjusting  until  equilibrium  is 
produced ;  in  this  case  we  have 

»  :  111 : :  El  +  ^  :  Ra  +  ^1, 
or 

n  _  Ei  +  gf 

340.  As  the  accuracy  with  which  a  test  can  be  made  depends, 

amongst  other  things,  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  —  is  known, 

the  higher  the  battery  power,  6,  it  is  possible  to  use,  the  better, 
since  in  this  case  the  higher  will  be  the  values  which  can  be 
given  to  E^  and  E^,  and  the  higher  consequently  yhM  be  their 
range  of  adjustment ;  thus  if  we  use  sufficient  battery  power  to 
enable  a  change  of  *1  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  1  ohm  in 
1000  ohms,  or  i^th  of  an  ohm  in  100  ohms  in  E^  +  ^>  to  produce 
a  perceptible  movement  of  the  needle,  then  we  can  obtain  the 

value  of  —  to  an  accuracy  of  •  1  or  i^^th  per  cent. 
«i 
The  resistance  of  g^  would  have  to  be  very  small  compared 

with  the  resistance  of  ^,  so  that  it  would  not  add  appreciably  to 
the  resistance  of  any  circuit  in  which  it  is  inserted. 

341.  As  regards  the  Best  condiUona  far  making  tiie  testy  this  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  relative  values  of  the  figure  of 
merit  (page  65)  of  the  coil  g^  and  the  current  to  be  measiued,  for 
it  is  evident  that  no  matter  whether  equilibrium  exists  owing  to 
there  being  no  current  flowing  through  the  coils  g  and  g^^  or  to 
equal  currents  flowing,  still  the  current  which  will  deflect  the 
needle  1  division  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases ;  hence  if  the 
reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  coil  gi  be,  say,  ^^  ^  ^  th  of 
an  ampere,  then  an  increase  of  ^^^^^th  of  an  ampere  in  the 
current  Gi,  no  matter  what  the  strength  of  the  latter  may  be, 
will  produce  a  deflection  of  1  degree.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  greater  the  strength  of  the  current  the  greater  is  the 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  its  value  can  be  determined; 

thus  if  -  be  the  flgure  of  merit  of  the  coil  g^  and  C^  be  the 
c 
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current  to  be  measnred,  then  the  Ferceniage  of  accuracy  aUairuMe 
will  be  the  percentage  which  c'  is  of  Ci- 

To  enable  this  percentage  to  be  obtained,  however,  it  wonld 
be  necessary  that  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  of  ^  be 
adjustable  to  a  similar  degree  of  accuracy;  in  order  that  this 
may  be  the  case  E  must  be  of  such  a  value  that  the  number  of 
units  in  E  4*  ^  IS  i^ot  less  than  that  which  satisfies  the  equation 


Now, 


therefore 


1 

e' 

n 
-  X  -, 

9      «i 

fl 

n  2 

X  -• 
n 

or 


For  example. 

The  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  coil  gi  of  the  galvano- 
meter was  '0001  amperes  (c');  the  current  to  be  measured  was 

approximately  *5  amperes  (0^);  and  the  value  of  —  was  *001. 

11 

What  was  the  possible  decree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  making 

the  testy  and  what  would  have  been  the  lowest  value  which 

should  have  been  given  to  E  in  order  that  this  degree  of 

accuracy  might  be  attained? 


Percentage  of  accuracy  = =  •  02  per  cent. ; 


also 


'0001    ^    ''''^      ^  ""  ''''*"'• 


If,  therefore,  E  consisted  of  3  Daniell  cells,  the  required  value 
of  B  +  ^  would  have  been  obtained. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 

342.  Make  E  not  less  than  ~j-  X  — ,  e'  being  the  reciprocal 

c  fl 

of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  coil  through  which  the  current  to 
be  measured  is  passed. 

z  2 


in    *t9H 


of 


100  </ 


^'^^i*'*^      ^^^Qf 


IS  JIMS 


Shfc.  115. 


*  ^-• 


4  -  -  -^nu^    x 


^BjmncaadiQi.  a£  tbs  fosegicHi^  and  it 

fiiF  its  €iXBCirti0ii.    It 

in  pnmBxpIe  by  ^^^S*  ^^^ 

fn  T^^^iTTTur-  ^^^  teat  th&  resist' 

H  is  jti^nalaBd.  sn^iliiodeflei^ 

ol'il    i»    joaarvod.    on    lb    g*^ 

wlLOLthis  stkecaie 

iiiiMir.  (T  froni  the  Wiay 

MSB  b»  xhs  ^lu±lxn.t  flowing 

zoToxKsi^  '"v  j2ii£  ^^gfm*  die  cnrfiDt 

O-  :iuiB^-.A4aD  b«^  t;lie^' 

:22if  ysHfrrntAH^  T^  T,  en  eitfaff 


T^ 


j-^  j"^ 


^  ^  jr  =^  r    •  r 


Jiv^^^v*^. 


'%k,-^ 


lA] 


^  *     ^. 


»^ 

^      >w?Rscs5JtV*,      t,  ■  > 

'^^^i 

C^^BKX 

^^cxIteofi^oelL   The 

*v 

-^'^^        >       ^R^'tSj^ 

r 

^1:2!^  m 

£  I    f^twr.   le^ecirreiy' 

-  ^-^-s      ■% 

-**^     -  --^iw-^*^     -£: 

lit 

c^^^ManmfMc-  G  ^uiiaft  Bwis 

<    ->fc. 

-  "-»»"    «5s>       ^%ClM4.    " 

«1B^ 

iifc:5333 

mic^L  idT^canmiCi^' 
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JAe^jtrf^*  ^  ^°^  oonsider   the  Best    Conditions  for  mcikiag 

T^K^  ^^%  to   determine  is. 1st,  what  Bhould  be  the 

val^  of  B  and  r ;  a^  2iid.  what  BhoTild  be  the  value  of  B  ? 

The  TOlues  -whi^  E  and  r  ahouia  Ix&Te  ahonld  be  such  that 
ttie  deflectaon  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  as  large  as  possible 
when  eqiulibnum  IB  very  nearly,  tlxoTX«h  not  qnite,  produced. 

?^  J^ J'®  "f'r  ^  *^,  *  constant  « -Santity,  then  the  value 
which  E  must  have  vnU  depend  up^x  the  value  given  to  r, 
TOnsequently  we  have  to  determine  -wliat  the  latter  quantity 
ahiould  be. 

Practically  the  redstanoe  r^  would  in.  dU  rases  have  to  be  of  a 
very  low  value,  and  if  we  consider  it  to  "be  so  the  problem  to  be 
solved  becomes  a  comparatively  simple  one.  We  niuay  regard  the 
current  c  producing  the  deflection  of  -fclio  galvanometer  needle 
as  due  to  a  difference  of  two  curreixts,  -Ofbeing  one,  and  the 
cnrrent  prodnc^  by  the  eleotromotiv©  f-orol  E.  bling  the  other. 
-L«t,  then  Ci  and  c,  be  the  portions  of  -fcliese  currents  wHch  flow 
in  oppomte  ^reotions  through  the  galAraiiometer  G,  then  if  we 
Bu^KMe  the  deflection  to  be  due  to  g  l>oiiiic  incorrectly  adjusted 
to  B  +  8,  we  have  (suppoamg  rj  to  bo  -v-©i^  small), 


^E  +  8  +  r  -I-  «    T 

and 


a,  = 


E 


Er 


B  +  S  +  -I^      '  +  <*      <^-*t-l-   08  +  Gr  +  Br  +  rV 


but  since  from  equation  [A]  (page  308^  "We  have 

^»=r,(B  +  r)'    <"'    ^•*  ==    0^r,(B  +  r), 
therefore 


Co  = 


OinCR^  y^ 


'»~GB  +  G8  +  Gr 

c*  =  Ci  —  Ca, 
therefore 


-fTF 


<f  = 


0,r,(B  +  8  +  r)  Crffi  +  O 

-GB+GS+Gf 
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Or,  sinoe  S  is  veiy  small,  we  may  say, 

,  _  Ci^iS Ci  n  8 


e  = 


GB  +  ar  +  Br-  E(G  +  r)  +  Gr 


From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  r  should  be  made  small, 
hut  we  can  also  see  that  there  is  but  little  advantage  in  making 
it  much  smaller  than  G.  In  fiekct,  there  is  an  actual  disadvantage 
in  making  r  extremely  small,  for  this  would  necessitate  E  being 
mad^  very  large,  which  would  be  inconvenient. 

We  have  next  to  determine  what  is  the  best  value  to  give  to 
B.  Now,  the  larger  we  make  the  latter,  the  greater  will  be  its 
range  of  adiustment,  consequently,  as  in  previous  tests,  wo 
should  give  it  the  highest  value  such  that  a  change  of  1  unit  from 
its  correct  resistance  produces  a  ferceptSble  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle. 

We  have 

""  -E(G  +  r)  +  Gr' 

and  if  in  this  equation  we  put  8  =  1  we  shall  get  the  current 
corresponding  to  a  change  of  1  unit  from  the  correct  value  of  S, 
that  is 

«  ~B(G  +  r)  +  Gr' 
or,  since  r  must  be  small,  we  may  practically  say 

'  =  BG^ 
from  which 

B  =  ^-  [B] 

If  then  we  make  c'  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  (page  65) 
of  the  galvanometer,  the  value  of  B  worked  out  from  the  equation 
vnll  show  the  highest  value  that  the  latter  quantity  should  have. 
But  the  value  of  B  depends  upon  the  value  given  to  E ;  we  must 
therefore  determine  what  the  latter  should  be. 

We  have 

or 

^_C,r,(B+r)^ 
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and  snbBtitiiting  the  value  of  B  obtained  from  equation  [B], 
we  get 


E  = 


"■^M+O. 


C  f 

or,  as  r  is  small  compared  with  B,  that  is  with  --r?T'  "^^  ^^7  ^J 

c'Qr 

For  example. 

It  WBB  required  to  measure  the  exact  strength,  Cx,  of  a  current 
whose  approximate  strength  was  known  to  be  *  03  amperes.  A 
Thomson  galvanometer  of  5000  ohms  resistance  (G)  was  employed 

for  the  purpose,  its  figure  of  merit  being  1,000,^000,000  ( -j  j.    The 

resistances  of  r  and  r^  were  100  ohms  and  1  ohm  respectively. 
What  should  be  the  value  of  E  in  order  that  B  may  bid  as  high 
as  possible? 

1.000.000.000  ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

that  is  to  say,  practically,  E  should  consist  of  2  Daniell  cells. 

Assuming  E  to  be  equal  to  2  volts  approximately,  then  ^from 
equation  [B])  the  value  which  B  would  have  in  order  to  ootain 
balance  would  be 

B  = j =  6000  ohms 

1,000,000,000  ^  ^^^^ 

approximately. 

345.  In  order  to  determine  the  Possible  degree  of  accurcusy 
(Utainahley  let  us  suppose  B  to  be  1  unit  out  of  adjustment,  and 
let  X  be  the  corresponding  error  produced  in  Cj,  then  we  have 

Er 

^^         ri(B-l+r) 
or 

Er  ^  Er  Er 

^  "  r,(B-l+r)  -^1  =  r,(B  -  1  +  r)  -  r^(B  +r) 

Er 

-ri(B-l+r)(B  +  r)' 
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or,  Binoe  B  is  large,  we  may  say 

Er 

but 

Er  ,_  .    v«      /ErV 


therefore 


r,'VEr/    ~   Er  " 


If  we  call  V  the  pereentage  of  aocniaoj,  then 

100        i»       »  Ci  Er 

If  we  take  the  valnes  given  in  the  foregoing  example  we  have 
approximately 

.,      100  X  -03  X  1        ^-.  . 

A.  =  — ;; — T7^ —  =  '016  per  cent. 
2  X  100  ^ 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  haye 

Best  Conditiona  for  maMng  ihe  Test 

(G  r  V 
346.  Make  E  the  nearest  possible  value  above  ^^tpt^*  where  c' 

is  the  reciprocal  of  the  fignre  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer,  and 
Ci  is  the  approximate  strength  of  the  current  to  be  measured. 
The  value  which  B  will  require  to  have  will  be 

B=^^ 
c'Q 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  oMainMe. 

•D         X         i.  100  a  ri 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — _,        • 


DiFFEBEKCE  OF  POTENTIAL  DEFLECTION  MbTHOD. 

347.  Fig.  116  shows  the  general  principle  of  this  method. 
A  B  is  a  low  resistance  through  which  the  current,  G^,  to  be 
measured  passes.    A  galvanometer,  G,  in  circuit  with  a  high 
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resistance,  S,  is  connected  between  the  ends  of  A  B  as  shown, 
then,  calling  Y  and  Y^  the  potentials  at  A  and  B  respectively, 
we  have  by  law  (A)  (page  293) 


Fia.  116. 


To  determine  V  —  Vj  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  note  the  deflec- 
tion d  on  the  galvanometer  G,  and  then,  having  disconnected 
the  latter,  together  with  the  resistance  B,  from  A  B,  to  join 
them  in  circnit  with  a  standard  cell  of  known  electromotive 
force,  E,  and  to  obtain  a  new  deflection  d^;  we  then  have 

V-Yi:E  ::  d:cli, 
or 

80  that 

848.  In  order  that  the  test  may  be  a  satisfactory  one  the 
resistance  G  +  B  shonld  be  very  high  compared  with  the 
resistance  r,  so  that  the  strength  of  C^  is  practically  the  same 
whether  G  +  B  is  connected  to  AB  or  not;  also  r  shonld  be  as 
low  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  not  appreciably  add  to  the 
resistance  of  the  circnit  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  a  good  deflection  may  be  obtained,  the  galvanometer 
G  shonld  be  one  with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65) ;  a  Thomson 
galvanometer  answers  the  purpose  very  8atis£aotonly. 

For  example. 

In  making  a  measurement  according  to  the  foregoing  test 
the  resistance  r  was  -]^ih  of  an  ohm,  and  the  deflection  obtained 
on  G  was  250  divisions  (d).  When  G  and  B  were  connected  to 
a  standard  Daniell  cell  in  the  place  of  being  joined  to  A  B, 
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a  deflection  of  230  diyisions  (d{)  was  obtained;  what  was  the 
strength  of  the  current  C^  ? 

n        1-079  X  250       --   - 

^^=     ■A,X230     ="-7  amperes. 

As  it  is  obviously  advisable  that  the  deflections  obtained 
should  both  be  as  mgh  as  possible,  the  standard  electromotiTo 
force  E  may  have  to  be  adjusted  for  the  purpose,  that  is  to  say, 
it  may  have  to  consist  of  several  cells.  Instead  of  adjusting 
E  only  we  may  make  the  latter  of  any  convenient  high  value, 
and  then  adjust  E  so  that  the  required  deflection  is  obtained ; 
in  this  case  if  E^  be  the  resistance  when  E  is  in  circuit,  we 
must  have 

p   _  E<g(B  +  G) 

For  example. 

In  making  a  measurement  according  to  the  foregoing  test 
the  resistance  of  r  was  -j^th  of  an  ohm  and  the  deflection 
obtained  on  G  was  270  divisions  (d) ;  the  resistances  of  G  and 
B  were  5000  ohms  and  1000  ohms  respectively.  When  G  and 
B  were  connected  to  a  standard  Daniell  cell,  B  had  to  be  adjusted 
to  7000  ohms  (B^)  in  order  to  obtain  a  deflection  of  300  divisions 
((2j) ;  what  was  the  strength  of  the  current  Cj  ? 

^    ^  1-079  X  270  X  (1000 +  5000)  ^  ^.gg  ^  .^ 
^  tV  X  300  X  (7000  +  6000)  ^ 

Of  ootirse  if  tlie  value  of  Bj  is  made  such,  that  the  deflections 
d  and  d^  are  equal,  then 

_E(B  +  G) 

^»-r(Ei  +  G)' 

349.  From  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  test  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  **  Best  conditions  for  making  the  test "  and  the 
"  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  "  must  be  as  follows : — 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 

Make  B  and  B^  of  such  values  that  the  deflections  obtained 
are  as  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  lOOi  ( ;?  +  ;f  ) 
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where  -^  is  the  fraotion  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the 
deflections  can  be  read. 

Difference  of  Potential  EQUiLiBRinM  Method. 

350.  Fig.  117  shows  the  general  principle  of  this  method. 
A  B  is  a  slide  wire  resistance,  8  being  the  slider.    A  ealva- 
nometer,  G,  and  a  standard  battery,  E,  are  joined  np  as  shown, 

Fio.  117. 


80  that  the  latter  tends  to  send  a  current  through  r^  in  a  direc- 
tion opposing  the  current  C^.  s  is  then  slid  alone  A  B  until 
the  pomt  is  reached  at  which  no  deflection  of  the  gcdvanometer 
nee^e  is  observed;  when  this  is  the  case,  then  by  law  (A) 
(page  293)  we  have 

and  by  law  (B)  (page  295),  since  no  current  is  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer, 

V- Vi  =  E; 
therefore 

Ciri  =  E, 
or 

If  the  resistance  of  the  whole  length  of  wire  A  B  be  r  ohms, 
and  if  it  be  divided  into  n  divisions,  then  if  the  number  of 
divisions  between  A  and  D  be  n^,  the  resistance  r^  will  be 


consequently  we  must  have 


«!*" 

n 

n 
En 

Ci 

— 

rni 

For  example. 

The  electromotive  force  E  consisted  of  1  standard  Daniell 
cell;  the  wire  AB  had  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  (r),  and  was 
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diTided  into  1000  parts  (n).  Eqnilibrinm  was  obtained  whcm 
the  slider  was  set  at  the  750th  division  (n{) ;  what  was  the 
strength  of  the  ourrent  0^  ? 

^       1-079. X 1000      .    ..         ^ 
^  ^     •  1  X  750       "  amperes. 

351.  The  conditions  for  making  the  test  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  are  comparatively  simple.  The  nearer  we  have 
the  slider  to  B,  that  is  to  say,  the  larger  we  make  n^,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  percentage  of  error  in  i£e  latter  due  to  the  slider 
being,  say,  1  division  ont  of  position.  As  the  position  of  the 
slider  for  equilibrium  depends  upon  the  value  of  E,  the  latter 
inust  be  sufficiently  great  to  enable  n^  to  be  as  large  as  possible.. 
The  greatest  theoretical  value  which  E  could  have  must  be 
that  which  it  would  possess  when  n^  =  n,  in  which  case  we  get 

B 
Oi  =  -,    or,    E  =  Oir. 

As  it  is  only  possible  to  adjust  E  by  variations  of  1  cell,  we 
must  take  care  that  its  actual  value  is  less  rather  than  greater 
than  Ci  r,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  equilibrium. 

It  ip  aliso  necessary  that  the  figure  of  merit  (page  65)  of  the 
galvanometer  be  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  the  needle  to  be  obtained  when  the  slider  is  moved  a 
readable  distance,  8,  firom  the  position  of  exact  balance.  If  we 
suppose  the  slider  to  be  at  D  when  equilibrium  is  produced^ 
then  the  electromotive  force  which  would  tend  to  send  a  current 
through  the  galvanometer,  supposing  the  slider  to  be  displaced  a 
distance  8,  would  be 

ExA, 
»i 

consequently  the  ourrent  </,  passing  through  the  galvanometer, 
will  be 

,_  E8  _  C^rS 

^  "Gni  ""    Gn  ' 

if^  therefore,  we  require  to  adjust  the  slider  to  an  accuracy  of  8, 
the  figure  of  merit  ( -j  of  the  galvanometer  must  not  be  less 

than  ^  }. 
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The  percentage  of  aocuraey,  X.\  with  which  G^  can  be  obtained 
must  obyionsly  be 

.,  _100  8 

A    —  « 


«1 


or  Since 


therefore 


En 

Far  example. 

It  being  required  to  measure  the  strength,  C^,  of  a  cnrrent 
whose  approximate  value  is  1*5  amperes,  a  galvanometer  of 

500  ohms  resistance  (G),  whose  figure  of  merit  is  l,000,000f -, ), 

is  proposed  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  resistance  of 
the  wnole  length  of  the  slide  wire,  which  is  divided  into  1000 
divisions  (n),  is  1  ohm  (r) ;  the  position  of  the  slider  can  be 
read  to  an  accuracy  of  ^  a  division  (8).  What  is  the  highest 
value  that  could  be  given  to  E?  also  to  what  percentage  of 
accuracy  could  Ci  be  determined,  and  what  should  be  the  figure 
of  merit  of  the  galvanometer  in  order  that  this  percentage  of 
accuracy  may  be  attained  ? 

E  =  1*5  X  1  =  1"5  volts; 

therefore  we  cannot  make  E  greater  than,  say,  1  Daniell  cell 

(1  volt  approximately). 

T3         ,         -                     100x1-5x1x4        ^.^  . 

Percentage  of  accuracy  = -^-r-^ =  •075  per  cent. 

To  enable  this  percentage  of  accuracy  to  be  obtained,  the 

figure  of  merit  l-j  of  the  galvanometer  must  not  be  less  than 

j       500X1000 

d      1-5  X  1  X  i 

the  figure  of  merit,  therefore,  of  the  galvanometer  in  question  is 
sufficient  for  the  required  purpose. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 

352.  Make  E  the  nearest  possible  value  below  C^  r. 

The  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer  should  not  be  less 

than  7= — S-- 
Cir8 
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Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  aUaincible. 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — =-^ — . 


Fia.  118. 


Siemens'  ELEcrRO-DTKAHOMETEB. 

353.  TIus  apparatus,  although  it  can  be  used  for  measaring 
ordinary  powerful  currents,  yet  has  the  special  advantage  that 
it  enables  rapidly  alternating  currents  (such  as  are  employed  in 
the  Jablochkoff  system  of  electric  lighting,  for  example^  to  be 
measured;  such  currents  would  give  no  indications  on  an 
ordinary  galvanometer. 

The  prmciple  of  the  electro-dynamometer  is  based  upon  the 
mutual  action  of  currents  upon  one  another,  i.e.  upon  the  fact 
that  currents  in  the  same  direction  attract,  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions repel,  one  another.    Fig.  118 
shows  how  the  principle  is  applied. 
A  B  C  D  is  a  fixed  wire  rectangle, 
and  ahcdsk  smaller  one,  suspended 
by  a  thread,  t,  within  the  larger, 
so  that  it  can  turn  freely  about  its 
axis ;  the  planes  of  the  two  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.    Now, 
if  the  two  rectangles  be  connected 
together  in  the  way  shown,  then  a 
current  entering  at  W^,  and  pasdng 
out  at  Ws,  will  traverse  the  two, 
and  the  current  passing  from  B  to 
C  will  attract  the  current  passing 
from  I  a  to  J,  and  will  repel  the 
current  passing  from  c  to  6.    A 
V>K  similar    action    takes    place    with 
reference  to  the    current   passing 
from    D    to    A,  consequently  the 
smaller  rectangle,  under  the  influence  of  the  forces,  will  tend  to 
turn  about  its  axis,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  of  a 
watch  rotate.     If  the  current  enters  at  Wj,  and  leaves  at  Wi, 
then,  inasmuch  as  the  directions  of  all  the  currents  in  the  wires 
are  reversed,  the  small  rectangle  must  still  tend  to  turn  in  the 
direction  indicated.    If  one  or  both  of  the  rectangles  consist  of 
several  turns  of  wire,  the  turning  eflfect  for  a  given  current 
will  be  proportionally  increased. 

As  the  turning  effect  on  the  coil  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  current  through  the  fixed  coil  acting  on  the  current 
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throngli  the  movable  coil,  and  as  the  two  coils  are  in  the  same 
circuit,  it  follows  that  if  the  current  passing  through  the  fixed 
coil  is  doubled,  then  the  current  passing  through  me  movable 
coil  is  also  doubled,  consequently  we  have  one  doubled  current 
acting  upon  another  doubled  current,  and  therefore  we  must 
have  a  quadruple  deflective  effect — ^in  other  words,  the  deflec- 
tive force  tending  to  turn  the  movable  coil  will  vary  as  the 
square  of  the  current.  The  way  in  which  this  principle  is 
utilised  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  119  (page 
320^,  which  shows  a  general  view  of  the  Siemens  Dvnamometer. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  rectangle  of  wire  nung  from  a 
fibre  whose  upper  end  is  fixed  to  a  thumb-screw ;  the  latter  is 
provided  with  a  pointer  which  can  be  moved  round  a  graduated 
dial ;  one  end*  of  a  spiral  spring  is  also  attached  to  the  rect- 
angle, the  other  end  being  fixed  to  the  thumb-screw.  In  this 
arrangement  the  number  of  degrees  to  which  the  pointer  is 
directed  evidently  indicates  the  amount  of  torsion  given  to  the 
spiral  spring.  To  the  rectangle  also  is  fixed  a  pointer,  the  end 
of  which  just  laps  over  the  edge  of  the  graduated  dial.  The 
rectangle  encircles  a  coil  consisting  of  several  turns  of  thick, 
and  a  larger  number  of  turns  of  thin,  wire ;  the  two  ends  of 
the  thick  wire  are  connected  to  terminals  2  and  8,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  thin  wire  to  terminals  1  and  3.  Connection  is  made 
between  the  rectangle  and  the  wire  coils  by  mercury  cups,  into 
which  dip  the  ends  of  the  wire  forming  the  rectangle.  The 
base-board  has  three  levelling  screws ;  the  level  consists  simply 
of  a  small  pointed  weight  himg  at  the  end  of  a  rod  (seen  on 
the  right  of  the  figure),  the  pointed  end  hangs  exactly  over  a 
fixed  point  when  the  instrument  is  level. 

354.  The  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  as  follows: — 
The  wires  leading  the  current  whose  strength  is  to  be  deter- 
mined are  connected  to  terminals  1  and  3,  or  2  and  3,  according 
as  a  strong  or  weak  current  has  to  be  measured.  The  current 
deflects  the  rectangle ;  the  thumb-screw  is  now  turned  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the  rectangle  has  turned,  and 
torsion  being  thereby  put  on  the  spiral  spring  the  rectangle  is 
forcibly  brought  back  towards  its  nonyial  position — that  is,  at 
right  angles  to  the  coils,  or  to  the  position  at  which  the  pointer 
attached  to  the  rectangle  stands  at  zero  on  the  scale.  The 
number  of  degrees  of  torsion  given  to  the  spiral  spring  being 
then  read  off,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  found  by  reference 
to  a  table  supplied  with  each  instrument.  To  construct  this 
table  a  current  of  a  known  strength  is  sent  through  the  instru- 
ment, and  then  the  degree  of  torsion  required  to  bring  the 
rectangle  back  to  zero  is  carefully  noted.    This  being  done, 
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the  cnrrents  corresponding  to  other  degrees  of  torsion  are 
easily  calculated.  The  force  of  torsion  varies  directly  as  the 
number  of  degrees  through  which  the  spiral  spring  is  twisted, 
whilst,  as  has  been  before  explained,  the  deflective  effect  of  the 
current  varies  directly  as  tiie  agnare  of  the  latter.  In  other 
words,  if  ^°  be  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  required  to 
bring  the  rectangle  back  to  zero  when  it  is  traversed  by  a 
current  of  0  ampdres,  then  if  C^  be  the  current  which  will 
correspond  to  any  other  degree  of  torsion  0^%  we  have 

or 


Oi  =  ^/ 


^i^C* 


Far  example. 

If  180°  («^°)  of  torsion  were  required  to  bring  the  rectangle 
back  to  zero  when  it  was  traversed  by  47  *  57  ^C)  amperes  of 
current,  what  current  (Ci)  would  be  represented  Tby  80°  (0i°)  of 
torsion  ? 


01=^/ 


80  X  47-6  X  47-5       01^7         x 
— - — -— r =  31«7  amperes. 


355.  Like  galvanometers,  the  Siemens  electro-dynamometer 
is  not  susceptible  of  great  accuracy  when  the  readings  are  very 
low ;  in  fact  the  higher  the  readings  are,  the  more  accurate  are 
the  results  obtainable.  Thus,  for  example,  5°  of  torsion  of  the 
spring  represents  a  current  (in  the  instrument  (No.  1009) 
shown  by  Fig.  119)  of  7  •  93  amperes,  whilst  5°  more,  that  is  10° 
in  all,  represents  a  current  of  11*23  amperes.  In  other  words, 
a  range  of  5°  of  torsion  only,  represents  a  difference  in  the 
current  of 

("•'^^-J-^«)^QV  cent.  =  42  per  cent. 
7-93  *^  ^ 

If,  however,  the  current  had  been  66-38  amperes,  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  torsion  of  350°,  then  5°  more  of  torsion,  or  355°  in 
all,  represents  a  current  of  66*86  amperes,  consequently  the 
range  of  5°  of  torsion  in  this  case  represents  a  difference  in  the 
current  of 

(66-86-.  66-38)  100 p^^  cent.  =  -72  per  cent. ; 

00*00 

and  a  greater  degree  of  torsion  would  have  rendered  the  error 
still  less. 
Every  instrument  is  supplied  with  a  table  which  shows  the 

T 
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<^!aTTeni  stren^hs  oorresponding  to  varions  angles  of  torsion ; 
practically  this  table  is  different  for  every  instrument,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  (nor  is  it  necessary)  to  make  two  dynamo- 
meters alike.  The  table  supplied  with  tlie  instrument  (shown 
by  Fig.  119  (No.  1009))  is  calculated  so  that  the  latter  can 
theoretically  be  used  for  measuring  currents  varying  fix>m  1  *  05 
to  66-86  amperes  in  strength.  The  thin  wire  coil  is  to  be 
employed  when  currents  of  from  1'05  to  19*87  amperes  are  to 
be  measured,  and  the  thick  wire  coil  for  currents  of  from  3-54 
to  66*86.  The  numbers  of  degrees  of  torsion  representing 
various  currents  are  all  multiples  of  5 ;  thus  the  first  calculation 
on  the  table  (thick  wire  coil)  is  1%  which  represents  3  *  5  amperes 
of  current ;  the  next  is  5°,  representing  7*  93  amperes ;  the  next, 
10%  representing  11*28  amj^res;  and  so  on.  Practically  the 
instrument  cannot  well  be  adjusted  to  a  closer  degree  of  accuracy 
than5% 

The  thin  wire  coil,  having  about  three  times  the  magnetic 
effect  of  the  thick  one,  requires,  for  a  definite  current,  that  the 
number  of  degrees  of  torsion  to  bring  the  needle  back  to  zero 
be  about  three  times  that  which  is  required  in  the  case  of  the 
thick  coil;  in  other  words,  with  the  thin  wire  coil  we  can 
practically  measure  currents  to  about  three  times  the  degree 
of  accuracy  which  is  possible  with  the  thick  coil ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  highest  current  which  we  can  practically 
measure  with  the  thin  coil  is  about  one-third  only  of  the  highest 
current  which  can  be  measured  with  the  thick  coil. 

The  lowest  current  which  can  be  measured  consistent  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  equal  to  10  per  cent,  is  5*76,  for  the  next 
current  below  this  on  the  table  is  5  *  25,  and  therefore  we  have 

(6.76  -  5*25)100      ,       x       m  x  i 

i^ ^ per  cent.  =  10  per  cent,  nearly. 

If  we  require  to  be  accurate  within  1  per  cent.,  then  the  lowest 
current  we  could  measure  would  be  16*77,  as  the  next  current 
below  this  on  the  table  is  16  *  60,  and  we  therefore  have 

(16*77-16*60)100  ,        -  ^  , 

^ . —  — ^ per  cent.  =  1  per  cent,  nearly. 

Since  the  percentage  of  accuracy  is  equal  to 

where  O  is  a  particular  current,  and  C^  the  current  next  below 
it  on  the  table,  and  since 
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where  <p?  and  ^^^  are  the  degrees  of  torsion  oorresponding  to  the 
cnxrents  C*  Ci,  therefore 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  L^^  -  l^  lOO  ; 

and  as  the  smallest  difference  to  which  we  can  practically  read 
is  5%  therefore 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  ^y/*L+i!  «  A  joo  =  X',  say. 
Therefore 


therefore 


therefore 


or, 


/  5°  Xf 

V^  "*■  ^  "^  100  "*■  ^' 


"*■  01^    10,000  "*■"*■  60 ' 
<^i^    10,000  "*■  60' 


,  o  _   50,000 
*^  ■■  X'a  +  200  V* 


which  shows  us  the  smallest  number  of  degrees  of  torsion 
which  must  be  given  to  the  spiral  spring  when  measuring  a 
current,  in  orderthat  the  latter  maybe  measured  to  an  accuracy 
of  X  per  cent. 

For  example. 

It  was  required  to  be  able  to  measure  currents  of  10  amperes 
and  upwards  to  an  accuracy  of  1  per  cent.,  by  means  of  an 
electro-dynamometer ;  how  many  degrees  of  torsion  would  the 
spiral  spring  be  required  to  make  ? 

^     50,000    ^ 

^        1  +  200  ' 

showing  that  the  electro-dynamometer  must  be  so  constructed 
that  when  currents  of  10  amperes  and  upwards  have  to  be 
measured,  not  less  than  248°  of  torsion  have  to  be  given  to  the 
spiral  spring  in  order  to  bring  the  needle  back  to  zero. 

366.  From  the  construction  and  principle  of  the  electro- 
dynamometer  it  must  be  evident  that  the  accuracy  of  the 

T  2 
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absolute  reBults  obtained  by  its  means  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  torsion  of  the  spiral  spring  remaining  constant.  It 
seems  possible  that  change  of  temperatiure  and  frequent  use 
might  alter  the  value  of  the  torsion,  but  this  point  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  instrument 
might  probably  be  made  of  more  v^ue  if  its  coil  were  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  thin  wire,  shunted  by  a  thick  wire 
shunt.  The  latter  would  be  used  when  measuring  the  strong 
currents,  whilst  the  correctness  of  the  instrument  could  be 
verified  by  Bending  a  comparatiyely  weak  current  through  the 
unshunted  coil.  It  is  not  often  that  powerfcu  currents  of  an 
accurately  known  value  can  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  correctness  of  an  instrument,  though  weaker  currents  are 
almost  always  obtainable. 


(    325    ) 


CHAPTEE  Xni. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  ELEOTROSTATIO  CAPACITY. 

DiREcrr  Deflection  Method.     . 

357.  The  simplest  way  of  measuring  electrostatio  or  inductiye 
oapaoities  is,  with  the  same  battery  power,  to  compare  the  dis- 
charges from  the  trnknown  capacities  with  the  discharge  from 
a  condenser  of  a  known  capacity ;  thus  we  note  the  discharge 
deflection  a  given  by  the  standard  condenser  F,  and  then  the 
discharges  a^,  a^,  &o.,  given  by  the  cables  or  condensers  whose 
capacities  F^,  Fj,  &c.,  are  required,  in  which  case 

F  :  Fi  :  Fj  : :  a  :  ai  :  ttj. 

For  example, 

A  standard  condenser  had  a  capacity  of  ^  microfGurad,  and 
gave  a  discharge  deflection  of  300,  and  two  other  cables  or 
condensers,  F^,  F,,  gave  discharge  deflections  of  225  and  180 
respectively,  then 

i  :  Pi  :  Fj  : :  300  :  225  :  180  ; 
that  is, 


and 


Fi  =  i  •  3QQ  =  i  microfarad, 


Fa  =  i  •  3^  =  i  microfarad. 


If  we  use  shunts  and  obtain  the  same  deflection,  then 
i.p   -F   . .  G±_S  .  G  +  Sj  ,  G+S, 

358.  In  measuring  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  a  cable  by 
this  method,  the  connections  for  measuring  the  discharge  from 
the  cable  would  be  made  in  the  manner  shown  by  Fig.  120 
(page  326).  The  arrangements  for  measuring  the  discharge  from 
the  condenser  would  be  those  indicated  by  Fig.  97  Cp^^ge  278).  jj 

Then,  as  before,  the  capacity  of  the  cabk  will  be  to  the 
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capftciiy  of  the  condenser  as  the  discharge  deflection  of  the  one  is 
to  the  discharge  deflection  of  the  other,  or  obtaining  the  same 
deflection  by  means  of  dmnts,  aa  the  multiplying  power  of  tho 
flhnnts. 


FiQ.  120. 


iKajitl, 


359.  The  capacity  per  mile  will  be  the  result  divided  by  the 
mileage  of  the  cable. 

360.  When  a  number  of  capacities  of  about  the  same  valne 
have  to  be  measured,  as,  for  instance,  the  capacities  of  two-knot 
lengths  of  cable  core,  a  device  may  be  adopted  which  consider- 
ably simplifies  the  operation.  Let  F  be  the  capacity  of  the 
standard  condenser  whose  discharge  is  D  divisions,  and  let  /  be 
the  capacity  of  one  of  the  lengths  of  cable,  and  d  the  discharge 
from  the  same*    Then  we  have 


or 


P:/::D:cl, 
Td 


/- 


D 


F 


Kow  if  we  make  =r  a  submultiple  of  10,  then  the  value  of  d 
read  off  from  the  scale  will  give  at  once  the  value  of  /.    Thus 
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if  F  were  a  oondeneer  of  ^  microfiurad  capacity,  and  we  so  ad- 
justed tlie  galyanometer  that  tliis  capacity  gave  a  discharge 
deflection  of  a  little  over  333  divisions,  then  we  shonld  have  . 


333^      1000 ' 

so  that  if  the  discharge  deflection  reading  from  the  cable  con- 
sisted of  three  figares,  a  decimal  point  pnt  Ixsfore  the  latter  wcmld 
give  at  once  the  capacity  of  the  cable ;  or  if  the  reading  con- 
sisted of  two  fignres,  then  we  mnst  put  a  decimal  point  and  a 
cypher.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  had  a  condenser  of  1  micro- 
farad capacity,  we  shonld  adjust  the  galvanometer  so  as  to  obtain 
a  deflection  of  100  divisions,  for  then 

•^  "  100  "  100* 


SiEMiSNs'  Loss  OF  Ghabob  Dischabge  Mbthod, 

361.  The  principle  of  this  method  of  measurement  is  that  of 
observing  the  rate  at  which  the  charged  condenser  or  cable, 
whose  capacity  is  required,  discharges  itself  through  a  known 
resistance,  and  calcumting  the  capacity  from  a  formula  which 
we  will  now  consider. 

The  elements  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are:  capaoily 
(farad),  resistance  (ohm),  quantity  (coulomb),  time  (second),  and 
potential  (volt). 

Let  us  suppose  the  cable  or  condenser  has  an  electrostatic 
capacity  of  1^  flArads,  and  is  charged  to  a  potential  of  V  volts,  so 
that  it  contains  Q  coulombs  (equal  to  V  F)  of  electricity,  and  is 
discharging  itself  through  a  resistsince  of  B  ohms  during  one 
second. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  condenser  or  cable  at 
starting  is  Q  coulombs. 

If  now  we  take  a  very  short  interval  of  time  t,  we  may  con- 
sider the  discharge,  which  really  varies  continually,  to  flow 
throughout  that  time  ^,  at  the  same  rate  as  it  had  at  the  com- 
mencement; and  the  smaller  t  is  taken,  the  more  accurate  will 
be  the  result. 

Thus,  since  the  quantity  escaping  is  directiy  proportional  to 
the  potential  driving  it  out,  and  to  the  time  during  which  the 
escape  occurs,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the   resistance' 
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through  which  the  escape  takes  place,  the  quantity  escaping 
will  vary  as 

■^-;  that  is  it  equals  r^  E, 

where  K  is  a  constant  to  be  determined. 

Now  the  nnits  are  so  made  that  a  condenser  of  1  fand 
electrostatic  capacity  charged  to  a  potential  of  1  yolt»  that  is, 
containing  1  conlomb  of  electricity,  will  commence  to  discharge 
itself  through  a  resistance  of  1  ohm,  at  the  rate  of  1  coulomb 
per  second.    That  is  to  say, 

1  =  — ' —  K,    therefore,    K  =  1. 

The  quantity  escaping  during  the  interval  of  time  t  in  oar 
problem  is  therefore 

Yt 

The  quantity  remaining  in  the  condenser  will  be 

Again,  since  this  is  the  quantity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  interval,  that  at  the  end  will  be 

[«(-iy][(-sy]-«(-.^)' 

and  that  at  the  end  of  the  nth  interval  will  be 

Let  these  n  intervals  of  t  seconds  equal  T,  so  that  n  <  =  T. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  smaller  t  is,  the  more  accurate 
will  our  results  be.  Let  us  therefore  make  t  infinitely  small, 
and  n  infinitely  great,  so  that  n  t  still  =  T,  we  shall  then  get  a 
perfectly  accurate  result,  and  the  amount  remaining  at  the  end 
of  time  T  will  be 

where  n  =  oo. 
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To  evaluate  q  put 


nFR  X 

BO  tliat 

a;  =  00  when  n  =  oo ; 
then 


-«[G^D-]-' 


T 
B 


when  X  =  <xi;  but  when  this  is  the  case  the  expression  within 


the  sqnare  brackets  is  known  to  be  eqnal  to  e,*  thiiB 


tne  expr 
to  e,*  tin 


therefore 


T 


T        ,      Q 
=  log,  -1 


therefore 


F  R      ^^-  q 
T 


F  = 


but 


,      Q 
Rlog.- 


Q  ^  VF  ^  V 


where  v  is  the  valne  of  the  potential  corresponding  to  the  value 
q  of  the  quantity,  thus 


F  = 


Elog,-      2'303Elog,~ 


where,  as  stated  at  first,  T  is  measured  in  seconds,  F  in  farads, 
and  R  in  ohms. 

Since  Y  and  v  now  appear  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  the 
unit  in  which  they  are  measured  is  immaterial,  although  they 
were  measured  at  the  outset  in  volts. 

In  practice  R  is  usually  measured  in  megohms  (1,000,000 
ohms),  and  consequently  F  will,  in  such  a  case,  be  measured  in 
microfarads  (j^^  farad). 

*  Todhnnter'fl  Algebra,  Fiflh  Edition,  Chapter  XXXIX. 
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For  example. 

^  A  fiUly  charged  oondenser  cave  a  diBcliarge  deflection  of  300 
divisions  ( Y) ;  after  being  ie(^arged  and  allowed  to  discharge 
itself  thioagn  a  resistance  of  500  megohms  for  60  seoondsjTT), 
the  discharge  deflection  obtained  was  200  divisions  (o).  What 
was  the  capacity  of  the  oondenser  ? 

_,                       60  .      •      , 

F  =  — -  =  •296  microLBtrads. 

2-303  X  500  log  |2? 

^  200 

362.  In  executing  this  test  it  is  advantageons  to  make  Y  and 
«  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  one  another,  for  this  will  canse 
any  small  error  in  reading  the  value  of  o  to  produce  as  small  an 
error  as  possible  in  the  value  of  F  when  the  latter  is  worked 
out  from  the  formula.    This  may  be  proved  thus : — 

Let  us  assume  B  to  be  constant,  and  let  there  be  an  error  X 
in  F  caused  by  an  error  S^  in  t;  and  an  error  S,  in  Y,  the  error 
Si  being  plus  and  8^  minus,  so  that  the  total  resulting  error  is 
as  great  as  possible ;  we  then  have 


but 


F  +  X  =  = J",   or,  X  = = 5 —  F 

T  T  Y 

^==rr^'    or.  ^=  Flog.-. 
B  log,— 

log.  -  .  log,  _  _  log,  2 

X  =  F ?__F  =  F  '^^ 

log.  -^  log.  ^^-p^ 

^log.(l+i^)-log.(l-^) 


therefore 


log. 


Y-  Sa 


c  +  Si 
but  if  8i  and  Sj  are  very  small,*  we  get 

X     =     F      y . 

log,  ^ 

V 

*  Todhonter's  Trigonometry,  Third  Edition,  Chapter  XIL 
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If  the  deflections  are  taken  on  a  Thomson  galvanometer  (as 
wonld  practically  be  always  the  case),  then  S,  =  S,,  so  ihat  we 
get 


X  =  F 


log.- 


Now  the  yalne  of  v,  which  makes  X  a  minimum,*  is 

V 


V  = 


3- 69' 


*  ThiB  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner : — 
To  make  \  a  minimum  we  must  make 

Ipg^ 
Let  the  abore  ezpression  equal «,  and  let 


«=— , 


we  thai  get 


V 
11 


Iog.n 
n  +  1' 


fi  =  (.-Ti)'{'"+'>;-'*-)  =  » 


then 

du 

d 

at  a  maximum;  therefore 

,  n  +  1 

log- «  =  -^, 


or 


l<^«=r^?±iV4343. 


The  Bolution  of  this  equation  is  beet  effected  by  the  "  trial "  method,  Tiz.  by 
giving  11  various  values  until  one  is  found  which  approximately  satisfles  the 
equation.    If  we  make  n  =  3*59,  we  get 


55509  =:  (^'3^.^  ^)  -4348  =  55527, 


which  is  BuflSoiently  dose  for  the  purpose. 
We  haye  therefore 


V        V 


V  =  rii,    or,    «  =  -.=:  — 


n~  3-59* 
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BO  that  practically  we  may  say — make  v  =  —  . 

We  need  not  be  particnlar,  however,  about  making  v  exacdy 

V 

equal  to  — --,  as  we  could  make  it  50  per  cent,  greater  or  less 

O'O 

than  this  value  without  materially  increasing  X.    If  the  rate 
of  fall  were  comparatively  quick,  there  would  be  a  positive 

the  less  will  any  small  error  in  its  value  affect  the  correctness 
of  F,  as  must  be  self-evident. 

Now,  if  B  is  adjustable,  it  is  clear  that  by  making  it  large 
enough,  we  could  make  T  large  without  reducing  9  too  mucm. 
In  the  case  of  a  cable,  B,  being  the  insulation  resistance,  is  of 
course  a  fixed  quantity;  but  when  the  measurement  is  being 
made  with  a  condenser,  any  value  may  be  given  to  B  that  is 
considered  convenient.    We  therefore  have 


Best  Conditums  for  maMng  the  Test 

V 

363.  Make  v  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  ^^,    When  it  is 

possible  to  adjust  B,  make  the  latter  as  high  as  convenient. 

Fosaihle  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable, 

-ox..                       ^100  (8i  +  &,) 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  F ^^ ^. 

2-303  t;log- 

If  the  deflections  are  read  on  a  Thomson  galvanometer  (as 
would  usually  be  the  case)  then 

-n          X          i.                        ^         200  8 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  F ^ « 

2-303  r  log  — 

where   8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the 
deflections  Y  and  t?  can  be  read. 

364.  When  it  is  an  ordinary  condenser  (whose  insulation 
resistance  would  practically  be  infinite)  that  is  to  be  measured, 
the  connections  would  be  the  same  as  those  given  in  Fig.  97, 
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page  278,  with  the  addition  of  the  resistance,  which  would  be 
inserted  between  the  terminals  of  the  condenser. 

The  instantaneous  discharge  (V)  can  be  taken  without  re- 
moving the  resistance ;  for,  since  the  latter  would  be  extremely 
high,  there  would  be  no  time  for  any  of  the  charge  to  have 
leaked  out  through  it  during  the  small  interval  occupied  by  the 
lever  of  the  key  in  passing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  contact. 
To  take  the  discharge  after  the  interval  of  time,  having  charged 
the  condenser  by  pressing  down  the  lever  of  the  discharge  key 
(Fig.  100,  page  279),  we  should  depress  the  "  Insulate  "  trigger, 
which  womd  take  the  battery  off  but  not  discharge  the  con- 
denser; then,  after  the  noted  interval  of  time,  we  should 
depress  the  **  Discharge  "  trigger,  which  would  allow  the  charge 
remaining  to  flow  out,  the  deflection  obtained  from  which 
gives  us  V, 

365.  To  measure  the  capacity  of  a  cable  by  this  method,  the 
connections  would  have  to  be  those  given  in  Fig.  120,  page  326, 
and  the  way  of  making  the  test  would  be  the  same  as  has  just 
been  explained.  B  in  this  case  would  be  the  insulation 
resistance  of  the  cable,  which  in  this  and  the  following  method 
would  have  to  be  determined  beforehand  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  XY.,  page  368.  Inasmuch  as  B  in  a  cable  is 
a  variable  quantity  and  is  dependent  upon  the  time  a  charge 
is  kept  in  the  cable,  a  mean  value  only  can  be  given  to  it,  and 
therefore  this  and  the  following  test  can  only  give  the  value  of 
F  approximately. 

Siemens'  Less  of  Chabge  Deflection  Method. 

366.  If  the  two  terminals  of  a  condenser  are  connected  by  a 
high  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  which  a  galvanometer  is  placed, 
and  if  the  two  terminals  be  also  connected  to  a  battery,  then 
the  condenser  will  become  charged  up,  and  the  permanent 
deflection  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  will  represent  the 
potential  of  the  charge.  If  now  the  battery  be  taken  off,  a 
current  will  flow  from  the  condenser  through  the  resistance 
and  the  galvanometer,  which  current  will  continually  decrease 
in  strength  as  the  condenser  empties  itself.  But  the  current 
flowing  at  any  particular  moment  will  be  represented  by  the 
deflection  obtained  at  that  moment,  and  this  deflection  will  be 
the  same  as  that  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  condenser 
were  kept  continuously  charged  to  the  potential  it  had  at  that 
moment. 

The  deflection  obtained  therefore  on  the  galvanometer  when 
the  battery  is  connected  to  the  condenser  indicates  the  potential 
which  the  latter  has  when  fully  charged,  and  the  deflection 
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after  any  interval  of  time  after  the  battery  has  been  taken  off 
indicates  the  potential  of  the  charge  remaining ;  the  capacity 
therefore  is  given  by  the  formula 

F  = ^ 5  m.f..  [A] 

2-303  R  log  ^ 

in  which  D  is  the  deflection  obtained  when  the  battery  is  on, 
und  d  the  deflection  obtained  after  T  seconds,  the  battery  being 
off  during  that  time.  B  is  the  resistance  through  wMch  the 
charge  flows. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  deflection  obtained  when  the 
battery  is  on  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  condenser; 
it  would  be  the  same  whether  the  condenser  were  connected  up 
or  not. 

367.  The  connections  for  making  a  test  of  this  kind  would  be 
as  follows : — Beferring  to  Fig.  97,  page  278,  the  terminal  of  Kj, 
which  is  connected  to  the  top  contoct  of  K,,  should  in  the  present 
case  be  connected  through  the  resistance  R  to  terminal  A  of  the 
condenser;  the  other  connections  remain  the  same. 

368.  In  the  case  of  a  cable  where  the  flowing  out  of  the  charge 
takes  place  through  the  insulating  sheathing,  a  galvanometer 
cannot  be  put  in  the  circuit  of  the  flow.  To  enable  the  fiBJl  of 
charge  to  be  observed,  therefore,  a  high  resistance  in  circuit 
with  the  galvanometer  is  connected  to  the  cable,  and  througih 
this  resistance  a  part  of  the  charge  passes.  As  it  is  only  the 
rate  at  which  the  fall  takes  place  that  is  required,  it  is  quite 
sufficient,  in  order  to  observe  this  fall,  that  a  part  only  of  the 
charge  be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  galvanometer. 

If  we  call  Ri  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  cablcand  R,  the 
resistance  connected  to  it,  then  the  total  resistance  through 
which  the  charge  flows  will  be 

R]^  Rj 

This  quantity  must  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  B  in 
equation  [A],  so  that  we  have 

T 

The  resistance  R^,  it  may  be  remarked,  includes  the  reeistaiioe 
of  the  galvanometer. 
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As  in  the  first  test,  it  is  necessary  that  B,,  through  which  the 
discharge  has  to  pass,  be  snfficientlj  great  to  prevent  the  flow 
from  being  too  rapid. 

"For  exan^ple, 

A  cable  30  knots  in  length  being  connected  np,  for  making 
the  test  jnst  described,  with  a  galvanometer,  and  a  resistance 
B,,  of  4  megohms,  the  deflection  obtained  was  300  divisions 
rD\  On  taking  off  the  battery  the  deflection  after  30  seconds 
(T)  fell  to  100  divisions  (d);  the  mean  insulation  resistance 
Bi  of  the  cable  was  10  megohms.  What  was  the  electrostatic 
capacity  (F)  of  the  cable  ? 

^"o.n.       10X4,      300  =  ^'^^°^'^' 
^•^^^^10  +  4^^100 

9-55 


or 


30 


=  *318  m.f.  per  knot. 


369.  The  connections  for  making  this  test  wonld  be  as 
follows: — Beferring  to  Fig.  120,  page  326,  the  terminal  of  key 
El,  instead  of  being  connected  to  tiie  top  contact  of  the  discharge 
key,  would  in  the  present  case  be  connected  to  the  cable  through 
the  resistance  B^. 

370.  A  great  advantage  which  this  test  possesses  over  the  first 
method  (page  326)  Hee  in  the  fact  that  it  is  correct  either  for  lon^ 
or  short  cables.  Discharge  deflections  from  long  cables,  or 
cables  coiled  in  tanks,  do  not  correctly  represent  their  capacity, 
in  consequence  of  a  retardation  which  takes  place  in  them  and 
which  causes  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  to  be 
less  than  it  would  be  if  this  retaidation  did  not  exist.  By 
adopting  the  fall  of  deflection  plan  we  avoid  this  cause  of  error; 
but,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  test,  since 
B^  can  only  have  a  mean  value,  the  value  of  F  obtained  from 
the  formula  will  only  be  approximate. 

Thomson's  Method. 

371.  This  is  a  very  good  method,  and  it  can  be  applied  to  long 
cables,  &c.,  with  very  accurate  results. 

The  following  is  its  principle : — 

If  we  have  two  condensers  containing  equal  charges  of  opposite 
potentials,  and  we  connect  the  two  together,  the  two  ohiBirges 
will  combine  and  annul  one  another,  and  if  we  then  connect  the 
two  condensers,  so  joined,  to  a  galvanometer,  no  deflection  will 
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be  prodtioed,  there  being  no  charge  left  in  either  of  the  t^-o. 
If,  nowever,  the  charge  in  one  condenser  exceeds  that  in  the 
other,  then  the  union  of  the  two  condensers  will  not  entiiely 
annul  their  charges,  but  an  amount  will  remain  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  two  quantities.  This  quantity  will  deflect  the 
needle  if  the  joined  condensers  be  now  connected  to  the  galvano- 
meter, the  deflection  being  to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the 
charge  in  the  one  or  other  of  the  condensers  had  the  preponder- 
ance in  the  first  instance. 

If  then  we  know  the  capacity  of  one  condenser,  and  we  so 
adjust  the  potentials  of  the  two  that  no  charge  remains  when 
they  are  joined  together,  we  can  determine  the  capacity  of  the 
other  condenser. 

Let  Qi  and  Q,  be  the  charges  in  each ;  then 

where  F^  and  F,  are  the  capacities  of  the  two,  and  Y^  and  Yj  the 
potentials  of  their  charges. 
When  Qi  =  Q,  then 

or 

V 

Fi  =  ~f^  Fj. 


Vi 


Fig.  121. 


a 


i 


^3>i 


1 


Tnra^ 


£arih/ 


JL 


DTTZTT'^O'^^gOgB-' 


w 

Earth/ 


^wm 


Eartiv 


372.  An  important  element  in  this  test  is  the  adjustment  of 
the  potentials  Vi  and  Y^.  Fig.  121  shows  a  method  of  making 
the  test  when  it  is  a  cable  whose  capacity  has  to  be  measured. 


therefore 
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The  poles  of  the  battery  are  joined  together  by  two  resist- 
ances, B^  and  B^,  connected  to  earth  as  shown.  Then  the  poten- 
tials at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  battery  with  the  resistances 
will  be  in  the  proportion 

and  since 

V 

1   =  Y    ■»^2> 

Pi  =  |r.-  [A] 

373.  In  making  the  test  practically,  Ej  and  Ej  are  first  ad- 
justed as  nearly  as  can  be  guessed  in  the  proportion  of  F^  to  Fj, 
keys  hi  and  A;,  are  then  depressed  by  means  of  the  knob  K ; 
this  charges  the  cable  and  the  condenser. 

E  is  now  released  so  as  to  allow  k^  and  i,  ^  come  in 
contact  with  their  upper  stops;  as  the  two  latter  are  joined 
together,  the  cable  and  condenser  become  connected  to  each 
other. 

Key  h  is  now  pressed,  which  allows  any  charge  which  may 
remain  uncancelled  to  be  discharged  through  the  galvanometer 
G.  If  no  deflection  is  produced,  then  E^  and  E,  are  correctly 
adjusted,  but  if  not  they  must  be  readjusted  until  no  discharge 
is  obtained ;  F^  is  then  calculated  from  the  formula. 

For  example. 

A  cable  500  knots  long  was  joined  up  with  a  condenser  of  20 
microfEurads  capacity,  and  with  resistance  coils,  according  to 
Thomson's  method  of  measuring  electrostatic  capacities.  T^en 
E^  and  Ej  were  adjusted  to  500  and  4400  ohms  respectively,  no 
charge  ^mained  in  the  cable  and  condenser  when  the  two  were 
connected  together.    What  was  the  capacity  of  the  cable? 

4400 
Fi  =  -g^  X  20  =  176  m.f., 

or 

-7-r  =  •  352  m.f.  per  knot. 
oOO 

374,  Fig.  122  shows  a  very  convenient  form  of  key,  designed 
by  Mr.  Lambert,  which  enables  the  test  to  be  made  with  the 

•  Page  285.  . 
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Cteet  facility.  By  puelung  forward  key  button  K  the  two 
1  Ij,  fcj  (Fig.  121)  are  depressed,  bo  that  Pj  and  F,  become 
chained,  and  upon  drawing  E  back,  k^  and  Hj  are  allowed  to 
me,  tboB  oaarang  the  charges  to  mix ;  finally,  by  depressing  h 
the  galvanometer  is  brought  into  circnit.  - 

In  the  most  recent  form  of  this  piece  of  apparatus,  on  the 
depreasion  of  key  Ic  the  cable  F,  becomes  disconnected,  so  that 
only  the  condenser  Fj  becomes  connected  to  the  galvanometer. 
By  this  arrangement  any  distarbing  force  which  may  canse  the 
charge  in  the  cable  to  vary  slightly,  and  oonseqnently  to  sflect 
the  ^vanometer  is  prevented  from  acting. 

375.  If  it  were  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  that  was  to  be 
measured,  titen  the  connections  would  be  similar  to  those  in 


Fig,  121,  with  the  exception  that  the  points  there  pnt  to  earth 
would  in  the  present  esse  be  connected  to  the  seoond  terminal 
of  the  condenser. 

The  resistances  B,  and  B^  may  be  formed  of  a  slide  redstance, 
the  slider  being  to  earth  in  the  case  of  a  cable  test,  or  connected 
to  the  seoond  terminal  of  the  condenser  in  the  case  of  a  condenser 
test. 

376.  As  in  the  "  Direct  deflection  method"  (pag©  325),  the  lest 

can  be  considerably  simplified  if  we  make  ^  (equaticm  [A], 

page  377)  a  snbmultiple  of  10,  for  then  the  value  of  B,  read  off 
nom  the  resistance  box  will  at  once  give  the  value  of  F,.  Thus 
if  F,  were  a  condenser  of,  say,  ■  6  of  a  microfarad,  and  if  E,  were 
6000  ohma,  then  the  capacity  of  F,  can  be  read  off  directly  firom 
Bj  to  four  places  of  decimals. 

377.  "When  a  long  cable  has  to  be  tested  by  this  method  Mr.  A. 
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Jamiefion  recommends  that  li,  be  depressed  for  five  minutes  to 
charge,  and  then  raised  for  ten  seconds  for  mixing  previous  to 
depressing  k.  It  is  also  advisable  to  take  the  mean  of  several 
tests  made  alternately  with  zinc  to  line  and  copper  to  Hne. 

378.  With  regard  to  the  "Best  conditions  for  making  the 
test "  it  is  advisable  that  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  F,  be 
as  nearly  equal  to  F^  as  possible,  so  that  the  potentials  to  which 
the  two  have  to  be  charged  may  not  differ  to  any  very  ^reat 
extent.  For  if  a  long  cable  has  to  be  tested,  then  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  would  have  to  be  charged  to  a  potential  of  at  least 
5  Daniells  so  as  to  swamp,  as  it  were,  any  local  charge,  the 
potential  to  which  the  condenser  (if  small)  would  have  to  be 
charged  would  be  very  great ;  this  would  be  liable  to  cause  an 
error,  from  the  fact  uiat  with  a  very  high  potential  a  certain 
amount  of  the  charee  becomes  absorbed,  and  this  charge  would 
cause  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  over  and  above 
that  due  to  the  simple  inequality  between  the  actual  free  quan- 
tities in  the  two  capacities.  This  abnonnid  deflection  mi^t  of 
course  be  mistaken  as  being  due  to  an  incorrect  adjustment  of 
Bi  and  E,.  If  F^  is  about  a  fifth  of  F^  it  will  not  be  too  small 
for  the  purpose  of  the  test. 

The  values  given  to  E^  and  E^  should  be  as  high  as  possible  so 
that  their  range  of  adjustment  may  be  sufficiently  wide.  The 
battery  power  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a  perceptible 
dischar^  deflection  to  be  obtained  when  Ej  (the  larger  of  tiie 
two  resistances)  is  1  unit  out  of  exact  adjustment ;  this  is  best 
determined  by  experiment. 

We  have  thereiore 

Best  Conditiona  far  maJctng  the  Teat, 

379.  Make  F,  as  nearly  equal  to  F^  as  possible. 
Make  E^  and  E,  as  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -=- . 

Gott's  Method.* 

380.  This  method,  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Gott,  is  shown  by  Fig. 
123 ;  it  is  executed  as  follows : — 

El  and  Eg  are  first  adjusted  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  in 

*  '  Jcmrnal  of  the  Society  of  Tele^ph  Engineera,*  Vol.  X.,  p.  278.  This 
method,  although  independently  deYisea  by  Mr.  Gott,  is  practical] v  identical 
with  that  of  Sir  William  Thomson  described  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  897,  of  the  same 
Joomal. 

Z  2 


\ 
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-^ 


-^ 


the  proportion  of  F^  to  F,.  The  key  K  is  then  depressed  and 
damped  down;  this  canses  both  the  cable  and  condenser  to 
become  charged,  since  they  are  connected  together  in  "  cascade." 
After  an  interval  of  five  seconds  key  k  is  depressed,  and  if  a 
deflection  is  observed  on  the  galvanometer  G,  tiiis  key  is  raised, 
key  K  is  nnclamped  so  that  the  latter  is  put  to  earth,  and  the 
condenser  is  short  circuited  by  means  of  its  plug  for  a  few  seconds. 
Bi  or  B2  is  now  readjusted,  and  the  foregoing  operations  again 
gone  through.  When  finally  it  is  found  that  no  deflection  on 
the  galvanometer  is  observed  on  depressing  key  £:,  then 


Fi :  Fa : :  El  :  Ej, 


or 


It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test, 

381.  Make  F^  as  nearly  equal  to  F^  as  possible. 
Make  E^  and  Ej  as  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -^-' 

Fio.  123. 


-^m\e 


Q 


1 


Gk>tt's  method  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  it  possesses  the 
advantage  over  that  of  Thomson  of  not  requiring  a  well-insulated 
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battery.  The  method  is  almost  ezclasively  employed  in  the 
Gable  Department  of  Messrs.  Siemens'  Telegraph  Works, 
Charlton,  a  slide  resistance  of  10,000  ohms  adjustable  to  1  ohm 

"being  employed  to  give  the  ratio  i^^* 

Divided  Chabge  Method. 

382.  If  a  charged  condenser  has  its  two  terminals  connected 
to  the  two  terminals  of  a  second  condenser  which  contains  no 
charge,  then  the  charge  will  become  distributed  over  the  two ; 
and  if  the  condensers  be  then  separated,  the  quantities  held  by 
them  will  be  directly  proportionsd  to  their  respective  capacities. 
Thus,  if  Q,  be  the  charge  contained  in  a  condenser  whose 
capacity  is  Y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  connected  to  a  condenser  or  cable 
-whose  capacity  is  Fi,  the  quantity  Q  which  will  remain  in  F^ 
-will  be 


From  this  we  get 


Fi  +  Pa 
Fi  =  F,^^  [A] 


If  therefore  Q2  be  the  discharge  obtained  from  a  condenser  F, 
when  full,  and  Q  the  discharge  obtained  from  it  when,  after 
being  charged  from  the  same  battery,  it  is  connected  for  a  few 
seconds  to  F^,  then  the  capacity  of  F^  is  given  by  the  above 
formula. 

Far  eocample. 

A  condenser  of  ^  microfarad  capacity  fFj),  when  fully  charged, 
gave  a  discharge  of  300  (Q^).  After  being  recharged  and  con- 
nected a  few  seconda  to  a  piece  of  cable  whose  capacity  F^ 
was  required,  the  quantity  of  charge  remaining  gave  a  discharge 
of  140  (Q).    What  was  the  capacity  of  the  piece  of  cable  ? 

,       300  -  140         ^^^      ^ 
Fi  =  iX  —^ =  •381m.f. 

383.  The  capacity  which  the  condenser  Fj  should  have  in 
order  that  the  test  may  be  made  as  accurately  as  possible,  may 
be  thus  arrived  at : —  ^ 

Let  there  be  an  error  X  in  Fj  caused  by  an  error  —  8  in  Q 
and  an  error  +  8  in  Q,,  so  that  X  is  as  great  as  possible ;  we  then 
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386.  By  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  method,  dne  to 
Dr.  Siemens,  a  comparatively  small  condenser  may  be  used  for 
measuring  the  capacity  of  long  cables,  or  of  condensers  of  high 
capacity.    It  may  be  called 

Siemens*  Diminished  Ghabge  Method. 

« 

If  we  connect  a  condenser  to  a  charged  cable,  the  latter  loeea 
the  amount  which  the  condenser  takes  np,  and  if  the  condenser 
be  discharged  and  then  again  connected  to  the  cable,  and  again 
discharged,  and  this  process  be  repeated  several  times,  the 
quantity  in  the  cable  can  be  definitely  diminished  as  much  as 
we  like.  The  quantity  removed  each  time,  however,  is  not  the 
same,  but  becomes  less  and  less  after  each  discharge. 

Let  Q2  be  the  quantity  contained  in  the  condenser,  and  Q^ 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  cable,  when  the  two  are  charged 
full  from  the  same  battery.    Then 

or 

Qi  =  Q2I-;. 

Supposing  now  the  cable  to  be  completely  charged,  and  the 
battery  taken  off,  and  the  condenser  to  be  empty,  then,  on  con- 
necting the  condenser  to  the  cable,  the  charge  the  former  will 
take  will  be 

O        ^«       -0  !j.v       ^«       -  Q.     ^1 


F,  +  Fa      ^^  Fa  ^  Fi  +  Fa      ^^Fi  +  F; 
whilst  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  cable  will  be 


Qi 


Fi  +  F,- 


On  discharging  the  condenser  and  connecting  it  a  second  time 
to  the  cable,  the  charge  it  will  take  will  be 


Qi  =c^    r~^  ^  T?   i-K^  ""^2  in  ^ 


Fi  +  Fa  '^  Fi  +  Fa      "^'Fa      F^  +  Fa  ^  F^  +  Fj 

Fi      ^2 


^'  (f,  +  Fa)  ' 


consequently,  after  the  nth  application,  the  charge  Q  it  will 
take  will  be 
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therefore 


from  which 


Fi    ^  yQ  . 

Fi  +  P,     jy-Q, ' 

y"Q  F 


yQ,-yQ       ,_    J 


V  Q"" 

For  example. 

A  condenser  of  1  •  0  microfarad  capacity  (Pj)*  when  full,  gave 

a  discharge  equal  to  300  (Q2).    A  cable  whose  capacity  was 

required  was  charged  from    the    same    battery   which    was 

employed  to  charge  the    condenser.     The    latter    was    then 

alternately  connected  to  the  cable,  removed  and  discharged  16 

times  (n)  ;  on  the  sixteenth  occasion  the  discharge  was  noted, 

and  it  was  found  equal  to  83  (Q).    What  was  the  capacity  of 

the  cable? 

I'O 
Fi  = == =  11-97  m.f. 


16  /  300 
V    83 


387.  In  order  to  make  this  test  as  accurately  as  possible  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  cable,  the  repeated  charges  and  discharges 
must  be  made  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  as  during 
that  time  a  leakage  of  the  charge  will  be  going  on  through  the 
insulating  sheathing  of  the  cable;  the  accuracy  of  the  test 
depends  upon  this  leakage  being  nothing,  or  at  least  very  small. 

388.  The  connections  for  making  the  test  would  be  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  foregoing  one,  and  the  practical  execution 
would  be  the  same  with  the  exception  that  the  trial  condenser 
or  cable,  and  not  the  standard  condenser,  would  be  charged 
from  the  battery,  and  in  taking  the  repeated  discharges  the 
galvanometer  would  have  to  be  short  circuited. 

Beat  Conditions  for  making  the  test, 

'5552372 

389.  Make  n  equal  to /f  j-  "F  \*  ^PP^^^^^^ly** 

•  This  may  be  proved  as  follows : — 

In  order  to  determine  F,  as  accurately  as  possible  from  the  equation 

F,  = ?». ,    that  is.    F,  =        ^« 


<^  -  ■ ' 
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Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  aUaindblej 


1-1 


^  ^  8    (02  +  0)03="     1  Aft 

Percentage  of  aociiraoy  =  —  ^^ ^ — i —  ^uu , 

^   Q(Q2-"-Q"-) 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflec- 
tions Q  and  Q2  can  be  read. 


we  mast  determine  (^) "  as  fMscurately  as  posaible. 

jjei  (^\ "  equal  - ,  and  let  there  be  a  small  plos  error  8  in  Q^  and  a 

small  minus  error  9  in  Q,  and  let  there  be  a  oonesponding  error  \i  in  ft,  tbat 
is,  let 

*  +  ^i  =  i^+l)"' 


therefore 


Now 


therefore 


bnt  since  B  is  very  small,  we  get 

A,  =  « -X —  -      J^\      n       / 

To  make  Xi  a  TniT^imnm  we  must  make -J- —  a  muumnm. 

*  f» 

Let 

ft— +1 

n 

then 

^=lr-nft  — log,ft-(ft— +1)]  =  0 
an     vr 

at  a  minimum;  therefore 

nlog,ft  +  l  +  ft»  =  0, 

log,ft»  +  l  +  ft»  =  0. 
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890.  It  may  be  remarked  that  when  a  cable  is  tested  for 
electrostatio  oapadity  at  the  factory,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  test  be  made  by  charging  the  cable  positively  or  negatively ; 
but  in  the  case  where  the  cable  is  laid,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
two  tests  (or  sets  of  tests),  one  with  a  positive  and  the  other 
with  a  negative  charge,  and  to  take  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
two  results.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  the  two  latter  differ  to 
any  material  extent. 


therefore 


or 

log  fc»  +  (l  +  /5-) -4843  =  0. 

The  solution  of  this  equation  may  be  obtained  by  the  "trial"  method,  i.e. 
giving  ^  yariona  Talues  until  one  is  found  which  approximately  satisfies  the 
equation.  If  we  make  'k'  equal  to  *  27846  the  equation  will  be  very  nearly 
satisfied,  for 

log  •27846  =  1-4447628  =  -  -5552372 
and 

(1  +  -27846)  •4343  =  5552352. 
Now 

henee 

^  ,  log  '27846  _  -  -5552372  _  ^5552372 

For  example. 

It  being  required  to  measure  the  exact  electrostatic  capacity  of  a  cable 
whose  capacity  was  12  microfarads  (Fj)  approximately,  a  condenser  of  1  micro- 
farad (F,)  was  used  for  the  purpose,  bow  many  times  should  the  con- 
denser be  applied  to  the  cable  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  made  with  the 
greatest  chance  of  obtaining  an  accurate  result? 

•5552372  ,  -5552872  _  ,« 
0347622 


v^(^)    ■' 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 


Fio.  124. 


THE  THOMSON  QUADRANT  ELECTROMETER. 

391.  Thifl  is  a  most  valuable  and  useful  instrument  for 
acouiately  meastiring  potentials. 

Description. 

Fig.  125  (page  349)  gives  a  general  view  of  the  instrument. 
In  the  small  figure  to  the  right,  n  n  is  a  thin  needle  of  sheet 
aluminium,  shaped  like  a  double  canoe-paddle.    It  is  rigidiv 
fixed  at  its  centre  to  an  axis  of  stiff  platinum  wire  k  (Fig.  124), 

in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it.  At  the  top  end  of 
the  wire  a  small  cross-piece  i  is  fixed,  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  single  coooon  fibres  are  attached. 
1^  These  fibres  are  fixed  to  small  screws  c  and  d,  by 
the  turning  of  which  the  length  of  the  former  can 
be  altered.  The  small  screws  a  and  h  enable  the 
screws  e  and  d  to  be  shifted  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  Finally,  by  turning  e,  the  screws  a  and  h  can 
be  parted  more  or  less,  thereby  separating  the 
threads  of  suspension,  and  rendering  the  tendency 
of  the  needle  to  lie  in  its  normal  position  more  or 
less  powerful. 

A  little  below  the  cross-piece  %  is  fixed  the  mirror 
m,  whose  movements  are  reflected  on  a  scale,  as  in 
a  Thomson  galvanometer  (page  46).  The  platinum 
wire  below  the  mirror  passes  through  a  guard  tube  t 
(Fig.  125),  to  prevent  any  great  lateral  deviation  of  the  needle 
and  its  appendages,  which  might  cause  damage  should  the 
instrument  receive  any  rough  usage.  The  guard  tube  itself  is 
fixed  to  the  framework  from  which  the  needle  is  suspended. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure  that  the  needle  is  suspended, 
apx>arently,  beneath  four  quadrants  (q\  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  There 
are,  however,  four  quadrants  also  below  the  needle,  united  to 
the  top  ones  at  their  circumferences.  The  arrangement  is  in 
fact  a  round,  flat,  shallow  box,  cut  into  four  segments. 

The  alternate  segments  are  connected  together  by  wires 
as  shown  in  the  figure. 
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Now,  if  the  needle  is  electrified  and  the  qnadrantB  aie  in 
their  normal  nnelectrified  condition,  and  are  placed  sym- 
metrically  with  reference  to  it,  no  effect  will  ho  prodnoed  on 
the  needle.  That  is  to  sav,  the  apot  of  light  on  the  scale  will 
be  etationaiy  exactly  at  the  centre  line. 


But  if  the  quadrant  D,  and  oonseqnently  A,  be  electrified, 
then  an  attraction  or  repalBion  will  ho  exerted  on  the  needle, 
oaosing  it  to  tnm  through  an  angle  proportional  to  the  potential 
of  the  electricity. 

Aa  the  anguar  morements  are  Terv  email,  the  nombet  of 
dlTidons  of  deflectiou  on  the  scale  will  directly  represent  the 
d^ree  of  potentiEil  which  the  quadrants  possess. 
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We  can  also  conneot  anotHer  electrified  body  to  C  and  B; 
tlie  needle  will  then  move  under  the  influence  of  both  foroea. 

To  render  the  instrument  of  practical  yalue,  seyeral  oonditioiis 
must  be  assured. 

Let  us  suppose  the  needle  to  be  electrified. 

We  stated  that,  at  starting,  the  ray  of  light  should  point  to 
the  centre  line  on  the  scale.  To  ensure  this,  the  quadrants 
must  be  symmetrically  placed.  This  can  be  roughly  done  by 
hand,  as  means  are  provided  for  enabling  the  quadrants  to  slide 
backwards  or  forwards,  and  to  be  fixed  by  means  of  small 
screws,  shown  in  the  large  figure.  For  obtaining  the  final 
position,  one  of  the  quadrants  (B)  is  provided  wim  a  micro- 
meter screw  (jsf),  which  enables  a  fine  adjustment  to  be  given 
to  it. 

We  must  also  have  means  of  keeping  the  needle  at  one 
uniform  potential  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  needle  itself  could  only  contain  a  veiv  small  amount  of 
electricity,  and  a  slight  escape  of  this  would  seriously  lower 
the  potential,  and  make  comparative  measurements  useless;  for 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  principle  of  the  instrument  depends 
upon  the  potential  of  the  needle  remaining  constant  during  the 
time  a  set  of  experiments  are  being  made. 

To  get  over  this  difficulty  a  large  glass  jar,  like  an  inverted 
shade,  is  provided,  partially  coated  with  strips  of  tin-foil  (/) 
outside.  Inside  the  jar,  to  about  a  third  of  its  height,  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  placed.  This  answers  a  threefold  purpose. 
It  enables  the  air  inside  it  to  be  kept  quite  dry,  thereby  very 
perfectly  keeping  those  parts  insulated  which  require  to  be  so ; 
secondly,  it  holds  a  charge  of  electricitv  (acting  as  the  inner 
ooating  of  the  jar^ ;  and  thirdly,  it  allows  the  charge  to  be 
communicated  to  tne  needle  without  impeding  its  movements. 
This  latter  is  effected  by  means  of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  which 
is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  thick  wire  which  supports 
the  needle  and  mirror. 

The  fine  wire  dips  into  the  acid,  whose  charge  is  thereby 
communicated  to  the  needle. 

To  keep  this  wire  from  curling  up  out  of  the  acid,  and  also  to 
steady  the  movements  of  the  needle,  a  small  plummet  of  plati- 
num is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  wire,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
figure. 

A  thick  platinum  wire,  fixed  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
guard  tube  tj  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  latter  to  be  charged,  in  a  manner  to 
1)0  explained. 

So  far,  the  jar  answers  the  purx>ose  of  keeping  the  needle 
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supplied  witH  electricity;  but  althongli  this  may  prevent  the 
potential  from  falliog  very  rapidly,  it  will  not  prevent  its  doing 
80  entirely. 

The  B^lenisher, 

392.  As  the  instrnment  is  extremely  sensitive  to  very  slight 
changes  of  potential,  some  means  are  requisite  by  which  any 
small  loss  can  be  easily  supplied  without  there  being  any  fear 
of  putting  in  too  much. 

This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  "  rejp^lenisher"  whose  principle 
we  can  explain  by  the  help  of  the  small  cat  to  the  left,  in 

A  and  B  are  two  curved  metal  shields,  one  of  which  (say  A) 
is  connected  to  the  acid  in  the  jar  and  the  other,  B,  to  the 
framework  of  the  instrument,  and  through  it  to  the  foil  outside 
the  jar. 

h  and  h  are  two  metal  wings  insulated  from  one  another  by  a 
small  bar  of  ebonite,  which  is  centred  at  8,  so  that  it  turns  in  a 
plane  represented  by  the  paper.  The  spindle  is  represented  in 
the  large  figure  by  s,  other  parts  being  omitted  for  simplicity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  wings  curve  outwards.  This  is 
done  in  order  that  they  may  make  a  short  contact  in  their 
revolution  with  springs  c  e  and  e  e.  c  and  c  are  connected 
together  permanently,  but  are  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus,  e  and  e  are  connected  to  the  shields  A  and  B 
respectively. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  wings  to  be  rotated  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  turn. 

As  soon  as  the  left-hand  wing  comes  in  contcust  with  the 
spring  e,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  the  right-hand  wing 
comes  in  contact  with  the  other  spring.  The  two  wings  being 
thus  connected  together,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  shields, 
the  electricity  in  A,  which  we  will  call  positive,  draws  negative 
electricity  to  the  wing  close  to  it,  and  drives  the  positive  to  the 
other  wing. 

On  being  rotated  a  little  farther  the  wings  clear  the  springs, 
and  being  thus  disconnected,  each  retains  its  charge. 

Continuing  the  rotation,  the  right-hand  wing,  which  had  the 
positive  charge  communicated  to  it,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
spring  e  of  shield  A,  and  the  charge  is  communicated  to  the  jar, 
the  negative  electricity  in  like  manner  on  the  other  wing 
running  to  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar.  The  shields  are  now 
in  a  neutral  condition,  as  at  first,  and  on  continuing  the  rotation 
the  process  is  repeated. 

Thus  every  turn  increases  the  potential  of  the  charge  in  the 
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jar,  and  by  continuing  the  rotation  we  can  augment  this  as 
much  as  we  please. 

By  reversing  the  motion  we  can  diminish  the  charge,  if  we 
require  to  do  so. 

The  axis  of  the  replenisher  projects  aboYO  the  main  cover, 
and  is  easily  turned  by  the  finger. 

The  Gauge, 

393.  But  we  still  require  some  arrangement  by  which  we  can 
see  whether  we  have  kept  the  potential  constant.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  small  "  gauge." 

The  gauge  consists  of  two  metallic  discs  having  their  planes 
parallel  and  close  to  each  other.  The  lower  of  these  planes, 
which  will  be  seen  dotted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  is  in 
electrical  connection  with  the  acid  of  the  jar  firom  which  it 
takes  its  potential.  The  upper  disc  is  perforated  with  a  square 
hole  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  lower  disc. 

A  light  piece  of  aluminium,  shaped  like  a  spade,  has  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  blade  fitting  in  this  square  hole.  At  the 
point  where  the  handle  would  be  joined  to  the  blade  this  spade 
IS  hinged,  by  having  a  tense  platinum  wire  fixed  to  it,  wmch 
runs  at  right  angles  on  each  side  of  the  handle  and  blade,  and 
lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  latter. 

When  the  lower  plate  is  electrified,  it  would  attract  the  blade, 
thereby  raising  the  end  of  the  handle.  So  that  if  we  notice 
the  position  of  the  end  of  the  handle  with  respect  to  a  mark, 
and  see  that  it  moves  above  or  below  it,  we  know  that  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  lower  plate  is  either  overcoming  the  tendency  of 
the  li^ht  platinum  wire  to  keep  it  up,  or  is  unable  to  do  so. 

If  uien  we  charge  our  jar  to  such  a  potential  that  the  handle 
is  situated  close  to  the  mark,  and  we  keep  it  so,  we  know  that 
the  potential  of  the  jar  is  constant.  When  we  notice  the 
handle  sinking  below  the  mark,  we  know  that  the  potential  of 
the  electricity  in  the  jar  is  falling;  but  a  few  turns  of  the 
replenisher  will  bring  it  up  again.    . 

In  the  actual  arrangement,  the  rung  of  the  handle  is  formed 
of  a  fine  black  hair. 

Inside  the  handle  there  rises  a  small  pillar,  with  two  black 
dots  on  it.  The  sign  of  division  -^  represents  this,  the  line 
being  the  hair  which,  by  the  movement  of  the  spade  blade, 
rises  above  or  below  the  two  dots,  which  of  course  would  be 
almost  quite  close  together. 

To  enable  the  hair  and  spots  to  be  seen  distinctly,  a  plano- 
convex lens  is  placed  a  little  distance  off.    Care  must  be  taken, 
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in  order  to  avoid  parallax  error,  to  keep  tlie  line  of  sight  a 
normal  to  the  centre  of  the  lens. 

We  spoke  of  the  lower  disc,  which  beoomes  electrified  by  the 
jar,  and  which  acts  on  the  spade  blade.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  distance  between  the  plates  bo  always  the  same,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  platinnm  axial  wire  be  also  the  same,  to  get 
the  hair  between  the  two  spots  is  to  obtain  the  jar  at  a 
paiiicular  fixed  potential. 

Bnt  we  may  require  to  get  this  potential,  althongh  tjie  same 
whilst  a  certain  set  of  experiments  are  being  made,  yet  different 
for  different  series  of  experiments.  This  is  provided  for  by 
enabling  the  lower  disc  to  be  lowered  by  screwing  it  round. 

The  Induction  Plate. 

394.  To  enable  high  potentials  to  be  measured,  an  "  induction 
plate  "  is  added.  It  consists  of  a  tbin  brass  plate,  smaller  in 
area  than  the  top  of  the  quadrant  beneath  it,  and  supported 
from  the  main  cover  by  a  glass  stem.  It  is  provided  with  an 
insulated  terminal  I.  The  use  of  the  plate  will  be  explained 
later  on. 

395.  A  flat  brass  plate  covers  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  is 
secured  to  it  so  as  to  be  air-tight  and  prevent  the  entrance  of 
moisture. 

A  kind  of  lantern  rises  from  the  middle,  which  covers  the 
mirror  and  its  suspending  arrangements,  and  above  this  a  box 
with  a  glass  lid  protects  the  gauge. 

The  front  of  the  lantern  is  of  glass,  which  allows  the  ray  of 
light  to  fall  on  the  mirror  and  be  reflected  back  on  the  scale. 

Terminal  rods  or  electrodes,  in  connection  with  each  set  of 
quadrants,  pass  through  ebonite  columns  to  the  outside  of  the 
case,  and  have  terminals  attached  to  them.  These  electrodes 
can  be  pulled  up  and  disconnected  from  the  quadrants  if 
necessary. 

A  charging  rod  (seen  in  Fig.  125,  page  349,  to  the  left  of  the 
left-hand  quadrant  terminal)  also  is  provided,  which  can  be 
turned  round  on  its  axis.  It  has  at  its  lower  end  a  small  spring, 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.  By  turning  this  terminal  rod  round, 
the  spring  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  framework  from 
which  the  needle  is  suspended,  and  thereby,  through  the  medium 
of  the  guard  tube  and  the  platinum  wire  attached  to  it,  the  acid 
in  the  jar  can  be  charged.  When  this  is  done,  the  spring  is 
moved  away,  so  that  no  accidental  leakage  can  take  place 
through  it. 

Various  insulating  supports  are  provided  inside  the  jar  and 
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lantern.  One  sapports  the  guard  tabea  and  the  adjusting  screws 
of  the  needle ;  others  support  tie  qnadrantfl. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  mpported  by  a  kind  of  tripod  on 

a  metal  base,  to  keep  it  steady.   There  are  alao  levelling  Bcrewa, 

j-jg  226.  '"'^  *  level    on    the  brass  oover,   to 

enable  the  instrument  to  be  properly 

levelled,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  needle 

m^  swing  clear  of  the  guard  tnbe. 

H  is  a  screw-oftpped  opening  throagh 
which  acid  can  be  intiodnced  into  we 
gbesjar. 

Severring  Key. 

396.  Fig.  126  represents  a  reversing 
key  which  is  specially  adapted  for  tiae 
with  flie  instrument. 

To  SET  UP  THS  EleCTBQHETER. 

397,  In  setting  up  the  instrument  for  use  the  following 
instructions  •  should  be  followed : — 

The  cover  being  unscrewed  and  lifted  off  and  supported  about 
18  inohes  above  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  stiff 
platinum  wire  to  which  the  needle  is  attached  just  appears 
below  the  narrow  guard  tube  enclosing  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrants,  and  terminates  in  a  small  hook.  The  loop  at  the  end 
of  the  fine  platinum  wire  is  to  be  slipped  over  this  hook,  so  that 
the  fine  wire  and  plummet  may  hang  from  it.  The  wide  gnard  ' 
tube,  vrhen  in  its  proper  position,  forms  s  continuation  of  the 
upper  guard  tube,  so  as  to  enclose  the  fine  platinum  wire  just 
sospended.  It  must  therefore  be  passed  upwards  over  the 
suspended  mre,  and  neck  foremost,  until  the  neck  embraces  the 
lower  part  of  the  tipper  guard  tube,  where  it  must  be  fixed  by 
the  aorew  pin  provided  for  the  purpose;  this  pin  is  screwed 
in  by  means  of  one  of  the  square-pointed  keys,  supplied  with 
the  instrument,  fitting  the  square  hole  in  its  head.  This  being 
done,  replace  and  fasten  the  cover,  place  the  instrument  on  a 
sheet  of  ebonite  or  block  of  parafSn  wax  so  as  to  insulate  it,  and 
level  up  by  meane  of  the  circular  spirit  level  on  the  cover. 

Next  unscrew  and  lift  off  the  lantern  and,  if  necessary,  adjust 
the  four  quadrants  so  that  they  hang  properly  in  their  places, 
with  their  upper  surfaoes  in  one  horizontal  plane.  The  needle 
and  mirror  which  have  been  secured  during  transit  by  a  pin 
passing  through  the  ring  in  the  platinum  wire  just  above  the 
*  Frmn  initrDctionB  dmm  up  by  the  lato  Mr.  W.  Leilolj, 
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guard  tube,  and  screwed  into  the  brass  plate  behind,  must  now 
be  released  by  unscrewing  this  pin  with  the  long  steel  square- 
pointed  key,  and  placing  it  in  the  hole  made  for  it  in  the  cover 
just  behind  the  main  glass  stem  to  prevent  its  being  lost.  The 
needle  will  now  hang  by  the  fibres. 

The  two  quadrants  in  front  of  the  mirror  should  now  be 
drawn  outwards  from  the  centre  as  far  as  the  slots  allow,  by 
sliding  outwards  the  screws  from  which  they  hang,  and  which 
project  above  the  cover  of  the  jar  with  their  nuts  resting  upon 
flat  oblong  washers ;  a  better  view  will  thus  be  obtained  of  the 
needle.  The  surfaces  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  parallel  to  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  quadrants,  and  midway  between 
them.  This  will  bo  best  observed  by  looking  through  the  glass 
of  the  jar  just  below  the  rim.  If  the  needle  requires  to  be 
raised  or  lowered,  it  is  done  by  winding  up  or  letting  dovm  the 
suspending  fibres,  that  is,  by  turning  the  proper  vray  the  small 
pins  c,  d  (Fig.  124,  page  348).  The  suspending  wire  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  needle  should  also  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  quadrants.  This  is  best  observed  when  the  quad- 
rants have  been  moved  to  their  closest  position.  The  fourth 
quadrant  is  moved  out  or  in  by  the  micrometer  screw  g  (Fig.  125, 
page  349),  with  the  graduated  disc  overhanging  the  edge  of  the 
cover.  A  deviation  of  the  suspending  wire  from  its  proper 
central  position,  as  was  explained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  may  bo  corrected  by  means  of  the  small  screws  a,  &,  c, 
and  d  (Fig.  124,  page  348).  When  proper  adjustment  is  attained 
the  black  line  on  the  top  of  the  needle  should  be  parallel  to  the 
transverse  slit  made  by  the  edges  of  the  quadrants  when  these 
are  symmetrically  arranged. 

The  sulphuric  acid  may  now  be  put  into  the  jar.  For  this 
purpose,  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  to  be  boiled 
with  some  crysttJs  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  a  florence-fiask 
supported  on  a  retort-stand  over  a  jet  of  gas  or  other  convenient 
source  of  heat.  It  is  recommended  to  boil  under  a  chimney,  so 
that  the  noxious  fumes  rising  from  the  acid  may  escape.  To 
guard  against  the  destructive  effects  of  the  acid  in  the  event  of 
the  flask  breaking  by  the  heat,  there  should  be  placed  beneath 
it  a  broad  pan  filled  with  ashes,  or  it  should  stand  above  a  fire- 
place containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  ashes.  A  little 
sand  put  into  the  flask  will  lessen  the  risk  of  breaking.  The 
object  of  boiling  the  acid  is  to  expel  the  volatile  acid  impurities 
which  will  otherwise  impregnate  the  air  inside  of  the  jar  and 
tarnish  the  works.  When  cool,  the  acid  may  be  best  poured  into 
the  jar  through  a  glass  filler  with  a  long  stem  inserted  through  the 
screw  opening  H  (Fig.  125,  page  349)  provided  for  the  purpose. 

2  A  2 
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The  stem  of  the  filler  should  reach  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to  avoid 
splashing  upon  its  sides  or  upon  the  works,  and  in  removing  it 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  drawn  out  without  its  end  toudh 
ing  any  of  the  brasswork.  The  acid  may  be  poured  in  tiU  the 
surface  is  about  an  inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  wide  hraa 
tube  which  hangs  down  the  middle  of  the  jar.  It  mast  at  least 
reach  the  three  platinum  wires  hanging  from  the  works. 

398.  The  instrument  thus  adjusted  and  charged  i^tli  add 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  some  little  time  so  that  any  fihm 
of  moisture  on  the  insulating  portions  of  the  apparatus  may 
become  absorbed. 

The  scale  should  now  be  placed  at  the  proper  distance  so  tluit 
the  reflected  image  is  sharply  defined  and  stands  at  the  middle 
of  the  scale,  that  is,  at  360 ;  for  the  electrometer  scale  (unlike 
that  of  a  galvanometer)  is  graduated  from  0  to  720,  360  being 
the  middle  point.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  two  ends  of  the 
scale  are  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  mirror. 

Next  connect  together  the  two  electrodes  of  the  quadrants 
and  the  induction  plate  electrode,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  thin 
wire  joined  to  the  cover  of  the  jar ;  also  turn  the  charging  rod  so 
that  it  touches  the  framework  of  the  platinum  wire  of  thie  needle. 

Now  charge  the  jar  positively  by  means  of  a  few  sparks  from 
a  small  electrophorus,  the  frame  of  the  instrument  bein^  pat  to 
earth  for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  disconnected.  When  the 
proper  potential  is  reached,  it  is  indicated  by  the  lever  of  the 
aluminium  balance  rising;  the  charging  rod  should  then  be 
turned  so  as  to  disconnect  the  latter  from  the  needle.  The 
replenisher  must  now  be  used  to  adjust  the  charge  exactly,  so 
that  the  hair  may  stand  between  the  black  spots  when  observed 
through  the  lens.  When  the  lever  carrying  the  hair  is  at 
either  extremity  of  its  range,  it  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  stop  ;  in 
using  the  replenisher  to  bring  it  from  either  limit,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  free  it  from  the  stop  by  tapping  the  cover  of  the 
jar  with  the  fingers. 

If  the  charge  has  caused  the  reflected  image  to  be  deflected 
from  the  middle  of  the  scale,  it  may  be  brought  back  to  that 
position  by  turning  the  micrometer  screw  which  moves  the 
fourth  quadrant,  and,  if  necessary,  sliding  out  or  in  one  or  moro 
of  the  other  quadrants. 

The  small  percentage  of  the  charge  lost  from  day  to  day  may 
be  recovered  by  using  the  replenisher.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
this  loss  vdll  not  amount  to  more  than  i^  per  cent,  per  day. 

The  charge  may  sufler  loss  from  several  causes,  the  most 
prevalent  being  the  presence  of  dust  on  portions  of  the  appa- 
ratus  inside  the  jar.     Every  portion  should  be  carefully  dusted 
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with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  eepecially  the  round  induction 
:•:      plate  beneath  the  aluminium  balance. 

r:  Loss  may  occur  by  shreds  inside  of  the  quadrants  drawing 

r.      the  charge  from  the  needle.     It  should  be  ascertained  whether 
[b       this  takes  place.     Insulate  alternately  each  pair  of  quadrants 
ii       by  raising  the  corresp^onding  electrode,  while  the  other  pair  are 
:j       connected  through  their  electrode  with  the  cover.     If  the  re- 
'^       fleeted  image  in  either  case  keeps  moving  slowly  along  the 
•T       scale,  for  instance  over  20  scale  divisions  in  half  an  hour,  the 
.        charge  in  the  jar  being  at  the  same  time  kept  constant  by  the 
^       use  of  the  replenisher  if  necessary,  the  insulated  pair  of  quad- 
rants is  receiving  a  charge  from  the  needle.    In  that  case  the 
f       inside  of  the  quadrants  may  be  brushed  with  a  light  feather,  or 
^       camel-hair  brush,  after  sliding  them  outwards  as  far  as  the  slots 
^        allow,  and  securing  the  needle  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
fixed  during  transit ;  care  being  taken  not  to  presa  upon  the 
I        needle  so  as  to  bend  it  or  the  suspending  wire.     Without  secur- 
ing the  needle,  each  quadrant  may  bo  drawn  outwards  and 
brushed,  while  the  needle  is  deflected  away  from  it  by  the  screws 
a.  h  (Fig.  124,  page  348),  or  by  any  obvious  means  of  keeping 
the  needle  deflected,  care  being  taken  not  to  strain  the  fibres. 

Another  possible  source  of  loss  of  charge  is  want  of  insulation 
over  the  portion  of  the  glass  jar  above  the  acid.  If  the  per- 
centage of  the  charge  lost  from  day  to  day  be  so  considerable 
as  to  require  much  use  of  the  replenisher  to  recover  it,  the  glass 
should  be  cleaned  with  a  wet  sponge,  rubbed  with  soap  at  first, 
or  with  a  piece  of  hard  silk  ribbon,  wet  and  soaped  at  first,  then 
simply  wet  with  clean  water,  which  may  be  drawn  round  the 
glass  to  clean  every  part  of  it.  The  ribbon  being  dried  before 
a  fire,  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  to  dry  the  glass. 

If  everything  fails  to  make  the  apparatus  keep  its  charge,  the 
cause  is  probably  due  to  a  defective  glass  jar,  and  this  can  only 
be  remedied  by  the  manufacturers. 

399.  The  good  insulation  of  the  instrument  being  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  the  symmetrical  suspension  of  the  needle  by 
the  fibres  should  be  tested.  The  conditions  sought  to  be  realised 
are,  that  in  the  level  position  of  the  instrument  the  needle  may 
hang  with  equal  strain  on  the  two  fibres,  and  in  a  S3rnimetrical 
position  with  regard  to  the  four  quadrants.  It  is  plain  that  if 
these  conditions  be  fulfilled  the  defiection  produced  by  the  same 
electric  force  in  the  level  position  of  the  instrument,  will  be  less 
than  it  will  be  in  any  position  of  the  instrument  which  throws 
the  greater  part  of  the  weight  pn  one  fibre,  or  brings  the  needle 
nearer  to  any  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  quadrants  than  it 
is  in  its  symmetrical  position,  which  is  its  position  of  greatest 
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distance  from  all  the  qnadrants.  To  make  tlie  test,  4h»  two 
quadrant  terminals  should  be  connected  to  the  two  poles  of  a 
single-cell  battery,  and  the  deflections  produced  upon  the  scale 
compared,  while  the  instrument  is  set  at  different  levels,  by 
screwing  one  or  more  of  the  three  feet  on  which  it  is  supported. 
At  each  observation  the  extreme  range,  or  difference  of  readings 
got  by  reversing  the  battery,  should  be  noted.  If  the  range 
diminishes  as  one  side  of  the  instrument  is  raised,  the  sus- 
pending fibre  on  that  side  must  be  drawn  up,  bv  turning  venr 
slightly  the  small  pin  c  or  d  (Fig.  124,  page  348),  round  whi(^ 
it  is  wound,  and  another  series  of  obf^ervations  taken  in  the  same 
manner,  beginning  with  the  instrument  levelled.  Instead  of 
drawing  up  one  fibre,  the  other  may  be  let  down,  to  keep  the 
needle  midway  between  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
quadrants,  and  after  each  alteration  of  the  suspension  it  will  be 
necessary  to  readjust  the  screws  a,  h  (Fig.  124,  page  348),  to 
make  the  black  line  on  the  needle  hang  exactly  midway  between 
the  quadrants  when  the  needle  is  undisturbed  by  electricity.  It 
will  be  observed  also  that  the  charge  of  the  jar  is  lost  by  toudi- 
ing  these  screws,  unless  the  insulated  key  is  used.  They  are 
reached  without  taking  off  the  lantern  by  screwing  out  a  vul- 
canite plug  in  the  glass  window  in  front  of  them. 

In  deflecting  the  instrument  much  from  its  level  position,  the 
guard  tube  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  wire  hanging 
from  the  needle,  and  the  movements  of  the  latter  be  thus  inter- 
fered with  by  friction.  When  the  needle  vibrates  freely,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  image  comes  to  rest  in  any  position  to  which 
it  may  be  deflected,  after  vibrating  with  constant  period  and 
gradually  diminishing  range  on  each  side  of  this  position  of 
rest.  The  octeurrence  of  friction  is  shown  by  the  needle  coming 
to  rest  abruptly,  or  vibrating  more  quickly  than  proper.  The 
reading  obtained  under  these  circumstances  is,  of  course,  of  no 
value.  The  quicker  vibrations  obtained  in  using  the  induction 
plate  must  not  be  mistaken  for  vibrations  indicating  friction, 
from  which  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  regularity. 

If,  as  may  possibly  happen,  the  process  of  observing  the 
deflections  at  different  levels,  and  drawing  up  the  fibre  on  that 
side  which  is  being  raised  while  getting  less  sensibility,  should 
only  lead  the  operator  to  draw  up  one  fibre  tiU  it  bears  the 
whole  weight,  wnile  the  other  is  seen  to  hang  loosely,  he  should 
adjust  them  as  nearly  as  he  can  by  the  eye  to  bear  an  equal 
share  of  the  weight,  and  examine  the  position  of  the  needle  by 
looking  through  the  glass  of  the  jar  just  below  the  rim,  the  two 
quadrants  in  front  of  the  mirror  beinj]:  drawn  out,  and  the 
lantern  taken  off  to  let  in  plenty  of  light.     He  wiU  probably 
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find  that  the  needle  leans  slightly  downwards  relatively  to  the 
quadrants  on  that  side  which  he  was  drawing  up  while  getting 
smaller  deflections.  To  correct  this  is  a  delicate  operation, 
which  should  only  be  attempted  by  a  very  careful  operator. 
Though  perfect  symmetry  of  suspension  is  aimed  at,  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  utility  of  the  instrument.  If  it  be  desired  to 
make  the  correction,  first  secure  the  needle  as  during  transit ; 
take  off  the  cover,  and  while  it  is  held  by  a  careful  assistant,  or 
properly  supported  in  a  position  in  which  it  may  be  levelled, 
remove  the  lower  guard  tube  (the  wide  brass  tube  hanging  down 
the  centre)  after  screwing  out  the  small  pin  in  its  neck.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  upper  and  narrower  guard  tube  consists  of 
two  semi-(^lindrical  parts  united.  The  part  in  front  may  now 
be  removed  by  taking  out  the  two  screws  which  fasten  it  at  the 
top,  and  the  platinum  wire  which  carries  the  needle  may  be 
examined.  If  it  has  got  bent  it  must  be  straightened ;  if  not,  it 
may  be  bent  carefully  just  above  the  needle,  so  as  to  raise  that 
end  of  the  needle  which  was  observed  to  hang  lowest.  If  the 
cover  be  supported  so  that  it  may  be  levelled,  the  needle  may 
be  set  free,  and  the  operator  may  observe  whether  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  hang  parallel  to  the  surfaces  above  and 
l^elow  it.  The  needle  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  heuig 
by  the  fibres,  while  bending  the  platinum  wire,  or  while  re- 
moving or  replacing  the  ^ard  tubes. 

The  works  being  replaced,  the  process  of  observing  the 
deflections  at  different  levels  and  adjusting  the  tension  of  the 
fibres  should  bo  repeated,  with  the  view  of  getting  minimum 
sensibility  in  the  level  position. 

The  two  unoccupied  noles  bored  through  the  cover  and  flange 
of  the  jar  are  intended  to  receive  the  square-pointed  keys,  when 
not  in  use. 

Grades  of  Sensitiveness. 

400.  There  are  several  ways  of  making  the  connections  to  the 
terminals  of  the  quadrants,  frame,  and  induction  plate,  so  as  to 
get  varipus  degrees  of  sensitiveness  for  measuring  potentials  of 
various  strengths. 

Ist  Orade. 

The  following  is  the  most  sensitive  arrangement,  such  as 
would  be  used  for  measuring  the  potential  of  a  Daniell  cell : — 

One  pole  of  the  battery  would  be  connected,  through  the 
medium  of  a  reversing  key  (Fig.  126,  page  354),  to  one  quadrant 
terminal,  and  the  other  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument  and  to 
the  second  quadrant  terminal.    This,   by  reversing  the  key, 
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would  give  about  50  diyiBions  on  either  side  of  the  360,  equal 
to  100  in  all. 

2nd  Grade. 

Leaving  one  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  frame,  the  next  degree 
of  sensitiveness  is  obtained  by  disconnecting  the  pair  of  quad- 
rants that  are  connected  to  the  frame,  the  electrode  being  raised 
for  the  purpose ;  the  other  connections  must  be  the  same  as  in 
the  last  case.  By  this  arrangement  the  needle  is  acted  upon  by 
one  pair  of  quadrants  only. 

401  By  using  the  induction  plate  we  may  still  further 
diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument.  For  instance, 
when  we  connect  the  pole  of  the  battery  to  a  pair  of  quadrants, 
those  quadrants  take  the  potential  that  it  has ;  but  if  we  connect 
it  to  the  induction  plate,  then  the  charge  in  the  quadrant  below 
is  only  an  induced  one,  and,  since  there  is  an  interval  between 
the  plate  and  the  quadrant,  this  induced  charge  will  be  small, 
and  the  effect  on  the  needle  proportionally  small.  Again,  if 
we  disconnect  one  pair  of  quadianti9,  and  connect  the  wire  from 
the  battery  to  the  induction  plate  and  to  the  corresponding 
quadrants,  then  the  charge  will  be  partially  hound.  The  effect 
on  the  needle  will  therefore  be  less  still.  The  actual  number 
of  grades  of  sensitiveness  with  the  induction  plate  are  as 
follows : — 

3rd  Grade, 

One  pair  of  quadrants  connected  to  one  pole  of  battery. 
Induction  plate  and  second  pole  of  battery  connected  to  frame. 
Second  pair  of  quadrants  disconnected  by  raising  electrode. 

4th  Grade, 

One  pair  of  quadrants  connected  to  one  pole  of  battery,  and 
also  to  induction  plate.  Second  pole  of  battery  connected  to 
frame.  Second  pair  of  quadrants  disconnected  by  raising  elec- 
trode. 

5ih  Grade, 

Induction  plate  connected  to  pole  of  battery.  One  pair  of 
quadrants  and  second  pole  of  battery  connected  to  frame. 
Second  pair  of  quadrants  disconnected  by  raising  electrode. 

6ik  G^ade. 

Induction  plate  connected  to  pole  of  battery.  Second  pole  of 
battery  connected  to  frame.  Both  pairs  of  quadrants  discon- 
nected by  raising  the  electrodes. 
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402.  We  can  in  each  of  these  cases  interchange  the  terminals 
of  the  qnadrants,  that  is  to  say,  we  can  nse  the  left  terminal 
where  we  used  the  right,  and  vice  versd. 

403.  There  is  one  more  point  to  mention  in  connection  with 
the  instrument,  and  that  is,  that  it  may  be  found,  on  raising 
one  of  the  electrodes  to  disoonneot  it  from  the  quadrants,  that 
the  act  of  doing  so  causes  the  image  on  the  scale  to  deviate  a 
few  degrees  from  zero  in  consequence  of  a  charge  being  induced 
thereby. 

Ill  tne  most  recent  form  of  instrument  there  is  a  small  milled 
vulcanite  head  provided,  by  turning  which  the  quadrants  are 
connected  to  the  frame,  and  the  charge  being  thereby  dissipated, 
the  image  returns  to  zero.  When  this  is  done  the  milled  head 
must  be  turned  back  before  commencing  to  test  again. 

The  Use  of  the  Electrometer. 

404.  The  electrometer  can  be  used  in  every  test  where  a  con^ 
denser  is  usually  employed. 

In  using  the  condenser  we  have  to  charge  it,  and  then  note 
its  discharge  on  the  galvanometer,  which  gives  the  potential. 
With  the  electrometer  we  have  simply  to  connect  to  its  terminals 
the  wires  whicb  would  be  connected  to  the  condenser,  and  tbe 
permanent  deflection  on  the  scale  gives  us  the  potential,  which 
can  be  observed  at  leisure. 

Thus  in  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  battery  by  the  method 
given  on  page  295  (§  322),  we  should  first  connect  the  battery 
wires  to  the  electrometer  ^through  the  medium  of  the  reversing 
key  is  best),  note  the  deflection,  then  insert  the  shunt,  again 
note  the  deflection,  and  calculate  from  the  formula. 

The  great  value  of  the  electrometer,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
of  its  enabling  us  to  notice  the  continuous  fall  of  charge  in  a 
cable,  and  not,  like  the  condenser  method,  merely  to  determine 
what  the  potential  has  fallen  to  after  a  certain  time.  We  can 
see  with  unfailing  accuracy  when  the  charge  has  fallen  to  one- 
half,  or  any  other  proportion  we  please. 

\Ve  see,  in  fact,  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  the  cable  at  any 
moment. 

The  connections  for  such  a  test  could  not  well  be  simpler. 
We  charge  the  cable,  connect  it  to  the  electrometer,  the  frame 
being  to  earth,  and  then  notice  the  deflection  as  it  gradually 
falls  down  the  scale.  We  do  not  even  require  a  battery,  as  we 
can  charge  the  cable  with  a  few  sparks  from  an  electrophorus. 

The  d^ree  of  sensitiveness  necessary  for  any  particxdar  cable 
we  can,  of  course,  only  tell  by  experience. 
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Measurements  from  an  Inferred  Zero. 

405.  When  very  liigh  resistances,  suoh,  for  instance,  as  short 
lengths  of  highly  insulated  cable,  are  measured  by  the  ordinary 
fall  of  charge  method,  the  fall,  even  in  a  considerable  time, 
would  be  so  small  that  the  test  would  bo  an  unsatisfactory  one, 
for  the  difference  between  the  deflection  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test,  and  that  after  the  interval  of  time,  could  omy  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  length  of  the  scale ;  and  if  the  deflections 
are  not  accurately  noted,  still  less  can  we  be  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  our  result  when  worked  out  from  a  formula. 

By  means  of  a  plan  suggested  by  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
however,  such  high  resistances  can  be  measured  by  uie  fall  of 
ohai^  method  with  considerable  precision. 

Professor  Jenkin's  improvement  consists  in  virtually  prolong- 
ing the  scale  and  counting  the  divisions  from  an  inferred  zero. 

An  explanation  of  the  method  of  making  the  test  will  best 
show  what  an  inferred  zero  is. 

One  pole  of  the  battery  being  to  earth,  the  other  pole  is 
connected  to  one  pair  of  quadrants  and  to  the  framework  of  the 
instrument. 

The  second  pair  of  quadrants  is  connected  to  the  cable. 

By  joining  for  an  instant  the  two  pairs  of  quadrants  together, 
the  cable  and  quadrants  take  the  same  potential ;  therefore,  at 
the  moment  of  disconnecting  them,  the  needle  will  be  at  zero. 

The  potential,  however,  of  the  cable,  and  the  quadrants 
connected  to  it,  will  fall,  and  the  needle  be  deflected. 

Suppose^  now,  one  cell  connected  to  the  electrometer  gave 
100  divisions  deflection,  and  suppose  the  battery  which  charged 
the  cable  was  100  ceUs,  then  if  the  cable  lost  1  per  cent,  of  its 
charge,  the  charge  remaining  would  be  99,  and  as  the  other 
quadrant,  being  permanently  connected  to  the  100  cells,  has  the 
potential  of  100,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  100  —  99  =  1 
cell,  which,  as  we  have  said,  gives  100  divisions.  The  2  per 
cent,  loss  would  give  200  divisions,  and  so  on,  whereas  by  the 
method  mentioned  on  the  last  page,  if  we  get  300  say,  at  first, 
then  1  per  cent,  loss  would  only  move  the  image  down  to  297, 
and  2  per  cent,  would  move  it  down  to  294. 

When  all  the  charge  is  lost,  the  deflection  would  evidently 
be  100  X  100  =  10,000,  which  is  the  inferred  zero.  To  obtain 
this  zero  for  any  particular  battery,  we  should  have  to  eet  the 
deflection  from  1  cell  and  then  determine,  by  the  method  given 
on  pages  287  (§  316)  and  300  (§  327),  what  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  testing  battery  is  in  terms  of  the  1  cell.  Then  by  multiply- 
ing the  1  cell  deflection  by  this  value  we  get  what  we  require. 
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The  nTunberB  representing  the  potentials  we  must  evidently 
get  by  subtracting  the  deflections  on  the  scale  from  the  inferred 
zero. 

To  obtain  the  full  range  of  the  scale  we  should,  at  starting, 
get  the  image  on  the  actual  marked  zero,  which  is,  as  we  have 
before  said,  at  the  end,  and  not  at  the  middle  of  the  scale. 

406.  It  is  possible  to  use  the  electrometer  without  having  the 
acid  of  the  jar  charged.  For  this  purpose  one  pair  of  quadrants 
should  be  connected  to  the  needle ;  by  this  arrangement  the 
needle  becomes  charged  by  the  same  electricity  that  charges 
the  quadrants  to  which  the  needle  is  connected.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  with  this  arrangement  the  deflections  will 
not  be  directly  proportional  to  the  potentials  producing  them, 
as  the  action  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
an  electro-dynamometer  (page  318) ;  the  deflections,  in  fact,  wiU 
be  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  potentials. 

The  special  advantage  of  the  foregoing  method  of  using  the 
instrument  is  that  it  enables  rapidly  alternating  potentials  to 
be  measured,  as  in  the  case  with  rapidly  alternating  currents 
through  the  electro-dynamometer. 
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407.  The  highest  resistance  which  it  is  possible  to  measure 
by  means  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  described  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Chapter  VIII.  (page  188),  is  1,000,000  ohms.  It  is  true 
that  some  bridges  have  another  set  of  resistances  in  the  top 
row,  which  will  enable  the  ratio  10  to  10,000  to  be  used,  and 
consequently  a  resistance  of 

10,000  X  10,000       ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^    ^ 
— ^ -r — =  10,000,000  ohms 

to  be  measured ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case,  and  the  values 
of  resistances  much  greater  than  this  frequently  require  to  be 
determined. 

For  this  purpose  a  modification  of  the  deflection  method 
given  in  Chapter  I.,  page  5  (§  9),  must  be  adopted. 

408.  Provide  a  single,  and  also  about  100  constant  cells.  Find 
their  respective  electromotive  forces  by  the  discharge  method 
given  on  pages  287  (§  316)  and  300  (§  327).  Thus,  suppose 
the  discharge  taken  from  the  1  cell,  which,  as  we  have  explained, 
should  be  taken  first,  gave  a  deflection  of  300,  the  galvanometer 
shunt  (Sj)  being  adjusted  for  this  purpose  to  560  ohms.  Sup- 
pose also  that  the  discharge  from  the  100  cells  in  the  place  of  the 
1  cell,  gave  a  deflection  of  302,  with  a  shunt  (S^)  of  6  ohms ; 
then  by  multiplying  the  302  by 

O  +  S, 

we  get  the  deflection  we  should  have  had  if  no  shunt  had  been 
used ;  this  will  represent  the  electromotive  force  of  the  100 
cells.    In  like  manner,  by  multiplying  the  300  by 

G  +  S, 

we  get  a  number  representing  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
1  cell.  Taking  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  (G)  to 
be  5000  ohms,  and  giving  the  other  numerical  values  to  tbe 
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quantities,  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  1  cell  to 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  100  cells  would  be 

5000  +  660       „^^    6000  +  6 
Z X  300 : -^—  X  302, 

or  as 

2980  :  252,000. 

If  now  we  divide  the  greater  number  by  the  less,  we  get  the 
value  of  the  100  cells  in  terms  of  the  1  cell.  This  value  is 
84*6,  that  is  to  say,  the  100  cells  are  84*6  times  stronger  than 
the  1  cell,  and  not  100  times.  This  might  arise  from  some  of 
the  cells  being  defective,  or  imperfectly  insulated.  This  does 
not  matter,  however,  so  long  as  we  determine,  as  we  have  done, 
how  much  more  powerful  the  100  cells  are  than  the  1  cell. 

Calculation  may  be  saved  in  the  foregoing  measurement  if 
we  adjust  the  galvanometer,  by  means  of  the  directing  magnet, 
so  that  a  convenient  discharge  deflection  is  obtained  with  the 
1  cell  when  there  is  no  shunt  between  the  terminals  of  the 
instrument  The  exact  value  of  this  deflection  being  noted, 
the  discharge  deflection  from  the  100  cells  is  next  taken  with 
the  -gV  shuDt  (page  68,  §  55) ;  then  the  latter  deflection  multi- 
plied by  100  and  divided  by  the  first  deflection,  obviously  at 
once  gives  the  value  of  the  100  cells. 

409.  Having  found  the  value  of  the  100  cells  in  terms  of  the 
single  cell,  we  next  proceed  to  join  up  the  galvanometer,  with 
a  shunt,  <S;o.,  between  its  terminals,  in  circuit  with  a  resistance 
coil  and  the  single  cell,  as  shown  by  Fig.  127  (page  366). 

Put  a  resistance  of  10,000  ohms  in  A  B  (a  resistance  of  10,000 
ohms  in  a  separate  box  is  often  used  for  this  measurement),  and 
having  first  inserted  all  the  plugs  in  S,  press  down  the  short- 
circuit  key,  and  proceed  to  remove  some  of  the  plugs,  until  a 
deflection  of,  say,  300  is  obtained,  then  raise  the  key  and  see  if 
the  spot  of  light  comes  back  to  zero  properly :  if  it  does  not, 
then  by  disconnecting  one  of  the  wires,  see  that  the  cause  is 
not  from  the  short-circuit  key  not  making  proper  contact.  If 
this  has  not  the  required  effect,  the  adjusting  magnet  of  the 
galvanometer  must  be  slightly  shifted,  and,  if  necessary,  put  a 
little  lower  down,  so  as  to  make  the  needle  a  little  less  sensitive. 
After  a  few  trials  this  will  be  satisfactorily  done,  and  the  spot 
of  light  will  always  come  back  to  the  zero  point  when  no 
current  is  passing  through  the  galvanometer. 
Let  the  deflection  be  301^^,  the  shunt  being  7  ohms. 

Multiply  301-5  by  ^22!L±I,  which  gives  215,700. 
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This  is  the  deflection  we  shoxild  get  through  10,000  ohms, 
with  no  shunt  to  the  galvanometer.  There  is  really  in  the 
oircuit,  besides  the  10,000  ohms,  the  resistance  of  the  1  cell,  and 
also  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  shunt  combined 


Fio.  127. 


(which  will  be  practically  7  ohms),  but  this  will  be  so  small  as 
to  be  of  no  oonseqnence ;  it  may,  however,  be  added  on  to  the 
10,000  when  working  out  the  results,  if  preferred. 

Now,  if  we  had  used  the  100  cells  instead  of  the  1  cell,  our 
deflection  would  have  been  84*6  times  as  great  as  it  was  with 
the  1  celL  If,  then,  we  multiply  215,700  by  84-6  we  shall  get 
the  deflection  obtainable  with  the  100  cells  through  a  resistance 
of  10,000.  This  value  will  be  found  to  be  18,248,000.  Multi- 
plying this  number  by  10,000  we  get  the  constant;  this  constant 
is  obviously  the  theoretical  resistance  which  would  give  a 
deflection  of  1  division  with  the  100  cells. 

If  it  is  required  to  use,  say,  200  cells  instead  of  100  only, 
then  in  cases  where  galvanometer  shunts  of  a  fixed  value  (ith, 
^th,  ^Vffth),  only,  are  available,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
employ  2  ceUs  instead  of  the  1  cell,  for  making  the  test,  so  as 
to  cause  the  deflections  to  be  of  an  approximately  equal  value 
(page  76,  §  71) ;  this  would  not  of  course  alter  the  foregoing 
process  of  calculation  in  any  way,  it  wonld  only  result  in  the 
numerical  value  of  the  "  constant "  being  different.  The  actual 
number  of  cells  used,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  has  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  calculations  ;  in  fact,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  100, 
or  200,  cells  as  the  "  battery "  simply.  A  on€-cell  battery  is 
used  for  producing  the  permanent  deflection  through  10,000 
ohms,  because  100  cells  would  deflect  the  spot  of  light  off  the 
scale  with  the  lowest  shunt  that  could  be  used;  one  cell 
happens  to  be  a  convenient  electromotive  force  to  employ,  but, 
as  pointed  out,  it  might  be  preferable  to  use  two,  or  even  more, 
in  certain  cases. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  constant  deflection  with  1 
cell  through  10,000  ohms  may  usually  be  taken  with  the  ^^ 
shunt  in  the  place  of  a  shunt  of  a  particular  numerical  value 
(as  in  the  foregoing  example^ ;  this  simplifies  calculation,  as  we 
have  tiien  simply  to  multiply  the  constant  deflection  by  1000 

instead  of  by  — ^ — . 

410.  The  foregoing  process  is  simplified  by  using  a  resistance 
of  1,000,000  ^1  megohm)  in  the  place  of  10,000.  The  constant 
can  then  be  found  with  the  "  battery  "  at  once. 

411.  Having  measured  and  worked  out  the  constant  (which 
is  best  done  by  the  help  of  logarithmic  tables  *),  we  insert  the 
resistance  which  is  to  be  measured,  in  the  place  of  A  B,  using 
the  100  cells  in  the  place  of  the  1  cell.  Having  adjusted  S  till 
a  deflection  of  300,  or  near  to  300,  is  obtained,  note  S  and  also 
i^e  deflection.  Let  S  be  2500,  and  deflection  298.  Then  the 
deflection  without  the  shunt  would  be 

5000  +  2500 
2^«  ^  2500  =  ^^^- 

Dividing  the  "  constant "  by  this  number,  we  get 

182,480,000,000 


894 


=  204,100,000  ohms. 


which  is  the  value  of  the  resistance. 

Practically,  we  may  say  the  value  of  the  resistance  is 
204,000,000  ohms,  or  204  megohms,  for  inasmuch  as  we  can 
only  be  certain  of  the  values  of  the  observed  deflections  to  3 
places  of  figures,  so  we  can  only  be  certain  of  the  worked  out 
values  to  3  places  of  figures.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  often 
wasted  in  working  out  results  to  5  or  6  places  of  figures  when, 
in  the  observations  necessary  to  obtain  those  results,  it  is 
possible  to  be  certain  of  their  value  to  3  places  only. 

*  <  Chambers'  Matbeuifttical  Tables'  are  those  generally  used. 
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Measubement  of  the  Insulation  Eesistance  of  a  Cable. 

412.  In  meastiring  the  insnlaiion  resistaxLoe  of  a  cable,  the 
constant  having  been  taken  in  the  foregoing  manner,  we  fihonld 
join  np  the  galvanometer,  shunt,  short-drcnit  key,  reTersing 
key,  battery  switch,  battery,  and  cable,  as  shown  by  Fig.  128.* 

Fig.  128. 


^ 


/#, 


J 


By  having  both  a  galvanometer  reversing  key  and  a  battery 
switch  the  trouble  of  reversing  the  wires  on  the  galvanometer, 
when  the  battery  current  is  reversed,  is  avoided,  as  it  can  be 
done  more  readily  by  means  of  the  key.  The  object  of  reversing 
the  galvanometer  connections  when  the  battery  is  reversed  is 
to  obtain  the  deflection  always  on  the  same  side  of  the  scale. 

413.  Both  ends  of  the  core  of  the  cable  must  be  trimmed  by 
means  of  a  sharp  and  clean  knife,  care  being  taken  that  the 
outer  surface  of  the  gutta-percha,  which  has  been  exposed  and 
oxidised  by  the  air,  is  completely  cut  away ;  the  clean  surface 
thus  exposed  should  not  be  touched  with  the  fingers.  It  is  a 
^ood  plan  to  paint  the  trimmed  ends  with  hot  paraffin  ioax 
(not  ot'Z). 

The  ends  being  thus  carefully  insulated,  and  the  further  end 
left  hanging  free,  so  as  not  to  touch  anything,  the  nearer  end 
of  the  cable  must  be  connected,  through  the  medium  of  the  lead 
wire,  to  the  terminal  screw  of  the  reversing  key,  as  shown  in 

*  See  also  *  The  Silvertown  Compound  Key  for  Cable  Testing,'  page  509. 
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Fig.  128,  care  being  taken  not  to  toucli  the  trimmed  end  in 
doinp:  80.  The  switch  plugs  being  inserted,  the  reversing  key 
which  puts  the  zinc  pole  to  the  cable  must  be  clamped  down, 
and  (the  short-circuit  key  being  depressed)  sujfficient  resistance 
inserted  in  the  shunt  to  obtain  a  deflection  of  abont  300. 

At  the  end  of  a  minute  from  the  time  the  reversing  key  was 
clamped  down,  the  exact  deflection  should  be  noted. 

414.  The  deflection  obtained,  it  will  be  found,  is  not  a  perma- 
nent one,  but  will  gradually  decrease  as  the  current  is  kept  on, 
falling  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  more  slowly,  until  at  length  it 
becomes  practically  stationary ;  the  continued  action  of  the 
current,  in  fact,  apparently  increases  the  resistance  of  the 
dielectric.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  Electrification^  and 
its  cause  is  not  well  understood ;  it  seems  to  be  due  to  some 
kind  of  polarisation.* 

The  following  shows  the  decrease  in  the  deflection  observed 
with  a  piece  of  cable  core  insulated  with  gutta-percha ; — 


Minutes' 

Eleciiificatton. 

Defl«»clion. 

1 
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HH 
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41 5.  Electrification  is  much  more  marked  at  a  low  than  at  a 
high  temperature ;  thus  in  an  actual  experiment  it  was  found 
that  with  a  piece  of  core  (insulated  with  gutta-percha)  at  a 
temperature  of  0°  C.  the  deflection  fell  from  240  to  75  in  90 
minutes ;  whereas  with  the  same  piece  of  core  at  a  temperature 
of  24°  C.  the  deflection  fell  from  240  to  173  only,  in  the  same 
time. 

*  Although  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  decrease  in  the  deflection  is  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  dielectric,  it  is  very  doubtful  whetbor 
any  such  change  in  the  resistance  actually  takes  place ;  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  diminution  in  the  deflection  is  caused  entirely  by  an  opposing  electro- 
motiye  force  of  polarisation,  which  force  increases  (but  at  a  aecreasing  rate) 
in  strength  bo  long  as  the  battery  is  kept  on. 
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The  rate  at  whicli  the  deflection  decreases,  also  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  insulating  material ;  it  is  quicker  in  some 
kinds  of  gutta-percha  than  in  others,  being  smallest  in  the  best 
quality.  In  the  case  of  gutta-percha,  the  rate  of  fall  between 
the  1st  and  2nd  minute  would  average  about  2  to  5  per  cent. 
In  indiarubber  the  decrease  is  very  rapid,  being  as  much  as  50 
per  cent,  between  the  1st  and  5th  minute. 

416.  If  the  cable  or  insulated  wire  under  test  is  quite 
sound,  the  electrification  should  take  place  perfectly  regularly, 
that  is  to  say,  the  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  scale 
should  decrease  steadily.  An  unsteady  electrification,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  sign  that  the  insulation  is  defective.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  the  unsteadiness  is  due  to  the  testing 
battery  being  in  a  bad  condition,  or  not  properly  insulated ;  it 
therefore,  the  electrification  is  such  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  that 
the  insulation  of  the  cable  or  insulated  wire  under  test  is  not 
perfect,  the  battery  should  be  looked  to,  to  see  whether  it  is  in 
proper  order.  An  unsteady  electrification  may  also  be  caused 
by  the  ends  of  the  cable  or  of  the  lead  wire  not  being  propedy 
trimmed,  or  from  their  becoming  damp.  Before  concluding, 
therefore,  that  the  cable  is  faulty,  these  points  should  be 
attended  to. 

A  third  cause  of  unsteady  electrification  occasionally  exists  in 
factories ;  this  is  due  to  induced  currents  set  up  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  machinery  in  the  proximity  of  the  tanks  in  which 
the  cable  is  coiled.  When  a  cable  is  being  tested  on  board  ship, 
the  rolling  of  the  latter  induces  comparatively  strong  currmts 
in  the  cable,  and  causes  the  galvanometer  deflections  to  be  very 
erratic.  The  effects  of  these  currents,  in  both  cases,  may  be 
completely  got  rid  of  by  the  simple  device  suggested  by  Mr.  J. 
May,  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company,  of  making  the 
insulation  test  with  both  ends  of  the  cable  connected  to  the  test- 
ing apparatus,  instead  of  with  one  end  only. 

417.  Although  the  deflections  after  the  Ist  and  2nd  minute 
with  a  zinc  current  are  usually  all  that  is  necessary  when 
testing  each  of  the  lengths  of  core  (about  2  knots)  of  which  a 
cable  is  composed,  or  when  testing  a  cable  during  manufacture, 
yet,  when  the  cable  is  complete  a  more  elaborate  test  requires 
to  be  made. 

418.  Now  it  is  found  with  a  good  cable,  that  if  ihe  battery  he 
taken  off  after  electrification  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  and 
the  cable  be  put  to  earth  through  the  galvanometer,  a  contdnn- 
ally  decreasing  current  will  flow  through  the  latter  back  from 
the  cable.*    Now  if  the  deflection  (called  the  "  Earth  Beading  ")  \ 

*  Compare  with  note  on  page  869. 
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be  noted  exactly  1  minute  after  the  battery  current  is  taken  off, 
then  the  Talue  of  this  deflection  added  to  the  recuiing  taken  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  battery  was  taken  off  (that  is,  the  last 
electrification  reading),  will  equal  the  deflection  observed  after 
1  minute's  electrification  of  the  cable.  And,  again,  the  earth 
reading  at  the  end  of  2  minutes  if  added  to  the  last  electrifica- 
tion reading,  will  equal  the  deflection  obtained  after  2  minutes' 
electrification,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  '^  earth  readings  "  obtained 
from  the  cable  referred  to  on  page  369  were  as  follows : — 

Earth  Beadlogs. 

•  •  •  •        '  •  •  0«7 

•  •  •  •  •  •  «/0 

•  •  *  *  • •  oU 

■  •  a  ■  «  •  ^O 

.  •  .  •  •  •  ^M 

The  last  electrification  reading  (at  the  15th  minute),  it  will 
be  seen,  was  142 ;  if  we  add  to  this  the  1st  minute  earth  reading 
yiz.  59,  we  get  142+59  =  201,  which  is  approximately  the  same 
as  the  Ist  minute  electrification  reading,  viz.  205.  Again  the 
last  electrification  reading  added  to  the  2nd  minute  earth  read- 
ing, viz.  38,  gives  142-1-38  =  180,  which  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  2nd  minute  electrification  reading,  viz.  179.  If  great 
care  is  taken  to  read  the  deflections  at  the  exact  termination  of 
the  minute  intervals,  the  calculated  and  observed  values  will 
agree  much  more  closely  than  in  the  actual  examples  just  given. 
Considerable  skill,  however,  is  required  in  making  the  observa- 
tions, as  the  fall  in  the  deflection  being  very  rapid  at  first  it 
may  happen  that  the  observed  deflections  are  three  or  four 
divisions  too  much  or  too  little,  in  consequence  of  the  observa- 
tions being  made  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late.  The  relation 
between  the  electrification  and  earth  readings,  as  has  been  be- 
fore stated,  will  only  hold  good  if  the  cable  is  sound,  and  the 
accordance  between  the  two  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  the  good  condition  of  the  cable.  It  is  not  always  the  case 
however  that  the  earth  readings  are  noted. 

The  process  of  manipulation  for  taking  the  earth  readings  is 
as  follows : — ^A  few  seconds  before  the  completion  of  the  last 
minute  for  electrification  (usually  the  15th  minute)*  the  last 
electrification  reading  is  noted  and  the  galvanometer  short 
circuit  key  is  raised,  then  exactly  at  the  termination  of  the 
minute,  one  of  the  battery  switch  plugs  is  removed  and  placed 

*  The  fieill  in  the  deflection  is  so  slow  after  about  the  10th  minnte  that  the 
actual  deflection  at  the  exact  termination  of  the  15th  minute  would  be 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  a  few  seconds  before  that  time. 
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in  the  adjaoent  hole,  so  that  the  battery  becomes  disconnected, 
and  the  galvanometer  terminal  connected  to  earth.  The  gal- 
vanometer short  circuit  key  being  then  depressed  the  current 
flows  through  the  galvanometer,  and  the  readings  are  taken  at 
the  exact  termination  of  each  successive  minute,  the  1st  minute 
being  counted  from  the  time  the  battery  was  taken  off.  It  is  not 
usual  to  take  more  than  5  earth  readings. 

Electrification  readings  are  next  taken  with  the  copper  pole 
of  the  battery  connected  to  the  cable.  For  this  purpose  thi- 
second  reversing  key  of  the  galvanometer  should  be  clamped 
down,  and  the  first  one  released,  so  as  to  reverse  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  plugs  of  the  battery  switch  should  then  be  inserted 
so  that  the  battery  sends  its  current  to  the  cable  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  that  it  did  at  first ;  this  being  done,  the  deflections 
on  the  galvanometer  should  be  noted  at  intervals  of  a  minute, 
as  before,  until  the  same  number  of  readings  are  obtained.  The 
reeuiings  in  this  case  should  be  the  same  as  those  observed  when 
the  zinc  pole  was  joined  up,  that  is,  provided  the  cable  is  sound, 
and  also  provided  it  is  free  from  any  absorbed  charge  when  the 
current  is  put  on.  The  current  which  causes  the  earth  deflec- 
tions, however,  continues  for  a  considerable  period,  and  therefore 
to  render  a  cable  neutral  after  it  has  been  tested  with  any  par- 
ticular current  it  requires  to  be  put  to  earth  for  a  certain  time, 
which  varies  according  to  the  length  of  the  cable.  If  the  latter 
is  not  more  than  10  or  15  miles  long,  half  an  hour  will  usually 
be  sufficient  to  render  it  neutral,  but  greater  lengths  require  a 
proportionately  longer  time.  It  can  easily  be  seen  when  the 
absorbed  charge  is  got  rid  of,  for  if  the  cable  is  neutral  no  de- 
flection will  be  observed  on  depressing  the  short  circuit  key, 
but  if  a  charge  is  still  retained  a  slight  constant  deflection  will 
be  produced. 

419.  When  the  cable  is  put  to  earth  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  short  circuit  key  K  (Fig.  128,  page  368)  is  first  raised, 
otherwise  the  whole  static  discharge  (which  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  current  which  causes  the  earth  deflections)  will  pass 
through  the  galvanometer  coils  and  the  needles  may  be  demag- 
netised or,  at  least,  their  magnetic  power  be  altered. 

420.  Although  it  is  advisable  if  possible  to  take  a  set  of 
readings  with  a  zinc  and  with  a  copper  current,  the  cable  being 
neutral  in  both  cases,  yet  if  time  is  an  object  the  test  with  the 
copper  current  (which  is  usually  made  after  the  test  with  the 
zinc  current)  can  be  taken  before  the  earth  current  due  to  the 
zinc  test  has  ceased.  In  this  case  however  the  average  read- 
ings will  be  higher  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  cable  were 
neutral,  in  fact  if  we  take  the  last  of  the  earth  readings,  ob- 
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served  in  tlie  case  of  the  zinc  test  and  we  deduct  it  from  the 
first  minute  electrification  reading  of  the  copper  test,  then  the 
result  should  approximately  equal  the  first  minute  electrification 
reading  of  the  zinc  test.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  cable  the  zinc 
readings  on  which  were  given  on  page  369,  the  electrification 
readings  obtained  with  the  copper  pole  of  the  battery  connected 
to  the  cable,  were  as  follows : — 

Minutes' 
Electrification.  Deflection. 

2  ..  ..  ..  200 

O  ••  ••  ••  J  0«7 

4  • «  « •  •  ■  xo^ 

O  ..  ..  ..  l7o 

(i  ..  ..  ..  174 

7  ..  ..  ..  171 

O  .  .  .  .  . .  1 Do 

«7  •  •  •  •  .  •  JoD 

10  ..  ..  163 

JI  ..  ..  ..  161 

■1^  ••  ••  ••  1  d«7 

Lii  «•  ■•  ••  lot 

14  ..  ..  156 

Id  •*  ••  ••  loo 

Now  the  last  earth  reading  taken  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  test 
(page  371)  was  22,  and  this  deducted  from  227  (the  first  copper 
electrification  reading)  gives  205,  which  is  the  first  zinc  elec- 
trification reading  (page  369). 

In  making  the  test  in  practice,  as  soon  as  the  last  earth 
reading  of  the  zinc  test  is  observed,  the  galvanometer  short 
circuit  key  should  be  raised  and  the  battery  reversed,  then  one 
minute  after  this  moment  the  first  electrification  reading  should 
be  noted. 

When  a  copper  current  test  is  made  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
that  is  to  say  with  the  cable  not  neutral,  we  cannot  compare  all 
the  copper  with  all  the  zinc  readings,  as  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  deduction  from  each  of  the  former ;  but  inasmuch  as 
these  deductions  would  have  to  be  less  and  less  from  each  suc- 
cessive reading  (for  the  earth  current  which  causes  the  copper 
reading  to  average  lower  than  the  zinc  reading  is  a  continually 
decreasing  quantity^  and  as  we  do  not  know  at  what  rate  the 
diminution  takes  place  we  cannot  make  the  comparison;  the 
uniformity  of  the  electrification  however  and  the  approximate 
agreement  between  the  first  minute  zinc  reading,  and  the  first 
minute  copper  reading  minus  the  last  zinc  earth  reading,  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  cable  under  test* 

When  all  the  electrification  readings  vdth  the  copper  current 
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are  observed,  a  set  of  earth  readings  should  be  taken  as  in  the 
case  of  the  zinc  current  electrification  test.  The  first  eardi 
reading  added  to  the  last  electrification  reading  should,  in  this 
case,  approximately  equal  the  first  zinc  electrification  reading. 
In  the  cable  in  question  the  actual  earth  readings  observed  were 
as  follows : — 


Earth  Readings 

After  1  minute 

50 

„     2  minutes 

28 

»»     3      „ 
»»     ^      »» 
»»     5      »i 

21 
17 
14 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  the  first  earth  reading,  viz. 
50,  added  to  the  last  electrification  reading,  viz.  155,  is  205^ 
which  is  the  same  as  the  first  zinc  electrification  reading. 

421.  If  there  is  not  time  to  take  readings  both  with  the  zinc 
and  copper  currents  the  zinc  should  be  the  one  employed,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  fault  it  renders  the  latter  very  apparent,  the  copper 
current  having  the  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  sealing  up  a 
defect. 

The  measurements  being  made,  the  resistance  at  the  end  of 
the  first  minute  with  the  zinc  current,  and  the  percentage  of 
electrification  between  the  first  and  second  minute  and  (in  the 
case  of  a  completed  cable)  also  between  the  1st  and  last  (usually 
the  15ih  minute)  should  be  worked  out.  It  is  not  usual  or 
necessary  to  carry  the  calculations  beyond  this. 

422.  When  the  cable  is  connected  to  the  testing  instruments 
by  a  long  leading  wire,  then  at  the  commencement  of  the  test 
the  end  of  the  lead  should  be  disconnected  from  the  cable,  and 
insulated ;  if  any  deflection  is  observable  on  the  galvanometer 
when  the  battery  current  is  put  on,  this  deflection  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  deflection  obtained  when  the  cable  is  attached 
to  the  lead.  In  making  this  correction  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  same  shunt  (if  any)  is  connected  to  the  galvanometer  as  will 
be  employed  when  the  cable  is  connected  to  the  lead,  or  if  no 
shunt  is  used  with  the  lead  the  necessary  allowance  for  this 
must  not  be  forgotten  to  be  made. 

The  ends  of  the  lead  must  be  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ends  of  the  cable. 

The  practical  way  of  noting  down  and  working  out  these 
tests  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

423.  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Co.,  Charlton,  the 
method  which  has  been  described  of  testing  the  completed  cable, 
is  not  generally  adopted,  the  following  test  being  preferred : — 
The  testing  battery  is  applied  through  a  galvanometer  to  the 
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cable  in  the  UBual  way,  and  readings  for  five  consecutive 
minutes  with  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  cable  are 
observed,  the  battery  is  then  immediately  reversed  and  five 
more  minute  readings  taken ;  the  battery  is  then  again  reversed, 
and  so  on  until  six  sets  of  five  minute  readings  have  been 
noted,  viz.  three  with  a  zinc  and  three  with  a  copper  current, 
taken  alternately.  If  the  cable  is  in  good  condition,  then  the 
last  two  sets  of  readings  should  be  identical  in  value. 

424.  When  a  large  number  of  cables  have  to  be  tested  daily 
at  a  factory,  any  contrivances  or  methods  for  shortening  calcu- 
lations are  of  great  value.  Now  the  use  of  shunts  of  different 
values  for  obtaining  readable  deflections  on  the  galvanometer 
scale  with  different  cables  is  continual,  and  the  working  out  of 
the  multiplying  power  of  these  shunts  is  a  somewhat  tedious 
operation  when  a  large  number  have  to  be  calculated.  If  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  used  for  making  the  tests  were 
constant,  a  small  table  could  easily  be  calculated  which  would 
show  the  multiplying  power  of  any  particular  shunt  at  a 
glance ;  but  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  varies  considerably 
with  change  of  temperature,  and  therefore  under  ordinary 
conditions  a  table  of  the  kind  cannot  be  employed. 

A  very  simple  method  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  due,  it 
is  believed,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Taylor,  has  been  adopted  in  the 
testing  rooms  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Company.  The  method  is  to  have  a  small  set  of  resistance 
coils  directly  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  so  that  the 
resistance  of  the  latter  can  practically  be  always  preserved  the 
same. 

The  resistance  of  the  ordinary  reflecting  galvanometer  usually 
averages  between  6000  and  6000  ohms ;  by  having  the  galvano- 
meter wound,  therefore,  so  that  in  the  hottest  weather  the 
latter  value  is  never  exceeded,  and  by  having  a  set  of  resistance 
coils  adjustable  from  1  up  to  about  1000  ohms,  the  resistance  in 
the  circuit  can  always  be  kept  up  to  6000  under  all  conditions, 
and  therefore  a  table  giving  the  multiplying  power  of  shunts 
for  a  galvanometer  of  6000  ohms  resistance  can  always  be  made 
use  of.  Tables  of  this  description  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  tables  also  give  the  combined  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  and  shunt,  which  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

425.  In  the  insulation  testing  of  submerged  cables  the  effects 
of  earth  currents  are  often  to  render  the  readings  somewhat 
unsteady,  so  that  considerable  discrimination  is  required  to 
determine  whether  the  observed  unsteadiness  is  due  to  this 
cause  or  to  the  existence  of  a  fault.    In  the  case  of  single  cored 
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cables  there  is  no  method  of  eliminating  these  e£feots  of  earth 
currents,  but  if  the  cable  is  multiple-cored  then  Mr.  F.  Jacob 
points  out  that  by  a  simple  device  the  earth  current  difficulty 
can  be  entirely  ehminated.  This  device  consists  in  testing  two 
of  the  cores  at  the  same  time,  the  second  core  being  connected 
to  the  pole  of  the  battery  which  in  the  ordinary  insulation  test 
is  put  to  earth ;  the  method  is  stated  to  give  excellent  results. 

426.  Mr.  Jacob  further  points  out  that  this  method  may  be 
applied  in  other  tests,  those  for  capacity  for  example,  it  being 
only  requisite  to  replace  all  the  connections  which  are  usmally 
put  to  earth,  by  connections  to  the  other  core,  the  distant  enda 
of  the  two  cores  of  course  being  left  separated  and  insulated. 

427.  As  multiple  core  cables  usually  have  not  less  than  three 
cores,  by  making  a  series  of  tests  in  the  manner  indicated  for 
conductor  resistance  tests  in  §  241,  page  231,  the  individual 
insulation  resistance  of  each  wire  can  be  obtained  in  a  precisely 
similar  way.  If  two  separate  cables  which  lie  between  the  same 
termini  are  tested  on  Mr.  Jacob's  plan,  the  readings  obtained 
will  be  much  steadier  than  when  each  cable  is  tested  separately 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  they  will  seldom  be  absolutely 
steady,  showing  how  local  and  variable  the  earth  current 
changes  are.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  individual  insulation  of 
each  cable  from  a  test  of  thi^  kind,  the  approximate  relative 
values  of  the  insulation  of  each  cable  can  be  ascertained  by 
balancing  one  cable  against  the  other  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge, 
and  then  dividing  the  total  observed  insulation  of  the  two  in 
the  proportion  of  these  relative  values. 


(    377    ) 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

MEASUBEMENT  OF  RESISTANCES  BT  POTENTIALS. 

428.  There  are  two  distinct  ways  of  measuring  resistances  by 
potentials : — 

Ist.  By  noting  the  fall  of  potential  along  a  known  resistance 
with  which  the  unknown  resistance  is  in  connection. 

2nd.  By  noting  the  rate  at  which  a  condenser,  of  a  known 
capacity,  loses  its  potential  when  it  discharges  itself  through 
the  unknown  resistance. 

Fall  of  Potential  Method. 

429.  If  we  connect  a  battery  to  a  resistance  B  +  a;,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  129,  the  potential  of  the  battery  may  be  regarded  as  * 
falling  regularly  along  the  resistance,  being  full  at  a  and  zero 

Fig.  129. 


at  c.  The  same  would  be  the  case  if  c  and  d  were  connected 
together  instead  of  being  put  to  earth.  By  similar  triangles 
we  have 

therefore 

Y  X  =  vH  +  vx  f 
or 

a;(V-r)  =  Hv, 

*  See  Chapter  XI.,  poge  285,  §  312. 
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from  which 

Y  being  the  potential  at  a,  and  v  the  potential  at  h.    So  that,  if 
E  is  a  known  resistance,  we  can — ^by  observing  the  values  of 

V  and  V — determine  the  value  of  x. 

For  example. 

If  E  =  1000  ohms,  V  =  300,  and  v  =  200,  then 

X  =  1000     .^^^^^^  =  2000  ohms. 
300  -  200 

430.  The  relative  values  of  the  potentials  can  be  measured 
by  means  of  a  condenser.  To  do  this  we  should  join  up  our 
condenser  and  galvanometer,  as  shown  by  Fig.  97,  page  278, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  terminals  which  are  there 
represented  as  being  in  connection  with  a  battery  would,  in 
the  present  case,  be  connected  to  the  points  a  and  d  (or  c)  for 
determining  Y,  and  to  b  and  d  (or  c)  for  determining  o.  The 
condenser  discharges  in  the  two  cases  give  Y  and  r. 

Another,  and  for  most  cases  a  preferable,  method  of  measor- 
ine  the  potentials,  is  to  insert  a  galvanometer  between  the 
point  at  which  the  potential  is  to  be  measured  and  the  earth, 
there  being  in  the  circuit  a  resistance  several  thousand  times 
greater  than  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  of  the  cable.  The 
permanent  deflections  in  this  case  indicate  the  potentials  (§  314, 
page  286). 

431.  Instead  of  measuring  the  potential  Y,  we  can,  if  we 
please,  at  once  determine  the  value  of  Y  —  v  by  connecting  the 
wires  from  the  condenser,  &o,  (or  from  the  galvanometer  and 
high  resistance),  to  the  points  a  and  h ;  the  deflection  in  this 
case  at  once  gives  us  Y  —  v.  So  that  if  we  call  t/  this  diflerenoe 
of  potential,  we  get 

a;  =  E-.  [B] 

f?' 

432.  The  conditions  for  ms^king  the  test  by  formula  [A]  in  the 
best  possible  manner  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Divided  Charge  Method  "  of  measuring  the  electrostatic 
capacity  of  a  cable  or  condenser  (page  341) ;  for  equation  [A]  in 
this  latter  test  is  similar  to  (though  not  identical  with)  equation 

[A]  (given  above)  of  the  test  under  consideration.   We  must,  in 

y 

fact,  adjust  E  until  we  make  v  approximately  equal  to  -^,  that 

o 

is  to  say,  we  must  make  E  about  half  as  large  as  x. 
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In  the  case  of  equation  [B]  the  conditions  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent, for  here  the  quantity  v'  replaces  (V  —  »),  and  although 
»'  and  (V  —  v)  are  equal,  yet  inasmuch  as  «'  is  the  result  of  a 
single  observation  only,  there  can  be  but  one  error  in  it ;  con- 
sequently, to  determine  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test, 
we  must  take  equation  [A],  and  assume  an  error  S  to  exist  in 
V  only. 

Let  A  be  the  error  in  x  caused  by  an  error  8  in  v,  then 

V  -  (t;  +  6) 
bnt  since 

a;  =  E^-^-^,    or,    H  =  x^LzJ^ 
V  —  t;  V 

therefore 

or,  since  8  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  may  say 

A  =    X  — 7=-= • 

Now  we  have  to  make  \  as  amall  as  possible ;  this  we  shall  do» 
since  a,  V,  and  8  are  constant  quantities,  by  making  «;  (V  —  t?) 
aa  large  as  possible. 

But 


^(y-')  =  ^-{l--y'. 


and  to  make  this  expression  as  large  as  possible  we  must  make 

V 

—  —  v  as  small  as  possible ;  that  is,  since  v  must  be  positive,  wo 

must  make  it  equal  to  0,  or 

|-.  =  o, 

therefore 

V  =  2v. 
But 

v'  =  V- r, 
therefore 

r'  =  2t7  —  »  =  ». 

In  which  case  we  get 

a;  =  R; 
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that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  make  the  test  as  accurately  as  poaBiUe, 
we  must  make  R  approximately  equal  to  x. 

433.  If,  instead  of  introducing  the  unknown  resistance  x^  and 
the  known  resistance  E,  between  the  points  a  and  c,  we  join 
the  pole  a  of  the  battery  direct  on  to  6,  we  can  determine  the 
value  of  X  by  simply  noting  V,  and  then  inserting  an  adjustable 
resistance  in  the  place  of  a;,  and  altering  it  until  we  make  the 
potential  at  b  to  be  Y,  as  at  first,  when  of  course  a;  =  B. 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 

434.  In  the  case  of  formula 

make  E  approximately  equal  to  ^v- 
In  the  case  of  formula 

<c  =  E^,.  [B] 

make  E  approximately  equal  to  x. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
In  the  case  of  formula  [A], 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =        /xr  ^   \ — * 
In  the  case  of  formula  [B], 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — ^ p ;  [CJ 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflec- 
tions y,  V,  and  v'  can  be  read. 

Loss  OF  Potential  Method. 

435.  In  Chapter  XIII.,  page  329,  an  equation 

T 


V 

2-303  E  log - 


was  obtained,  where  F  was  the  electrostatic  capacity,  in  micro- 
farads, of  a  condenser,  or  cable,  the  potential  of  whose  charge 
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fell  from  V  to  r  when  it  was  diBoliarged  during  T  seconds 
through  a  resistance  of  B  megohms. 

Now  if  F  is  the  known  and  E  the  unknown  qnantitj,  then 

T 

^ V' 

2-303  Flog- 

V 

so  that  we  can  determine  the  value  of  a  resistance  by  a  capacity 
and  loss  of  charge  measurement. 

436.  The  connections  for  making  such  a  test  would  be  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  given  for  determining  electrostatic 
capacities  by  loss  of  charge  (§  364,  page  332). 

If  we  were  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  short  cable  by 
this  method,  the  discharge  deflection  V,  compared  with  the 
discharge  deflection  obtained  with  the  same  battery  from  a 
standard  condenser,  would  give  us  the  value  of  F.  For  long 
cables,  however,  as  we  have  before  explained,  this  does  not  give 
correct  results,  so  the  capacity  must  be  determined  by  other 
methods,  Thomson's  for  example  (page  335). 

437.  From  (§  362,  page  330)  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  have 

Beat  Canditiona  for  making  the  Test. 

V 

Make  v  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  ^— • 

o*  o 

Possible  Degree  of  Acmrcusy  aitainable, 
-r.  X  ^  ^200  8 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  R == 

2'303t;log  — 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflec- 
tions Y  and  v  can  be  read. 

Gott's  Proof  Condenser  Method. 

438.  An  excellent  method  of  determining  the  relative  values 
of  V  and  v  in  the  foregoing  test  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  J. 
Gott.  This  method  avoids  the  necessity  of  discharging  the 
cable,  and  consists  in  applying  what  may  be  termed  a  "proof" 
condenser  to  the  latter,  and  then  measuring  the  discharge  from 
the  same.  This  condenser  should  be  of  small  capacity,  so  as 
not  to  remove  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  charge  from  the 
cable;  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  discharge 
obtained  from  the  condenser,  after  it  has  been  connected  for  a 
few  seconds  to  the  cable  at  any  particular  time,  will  represent 
the  potential  which  the  cable  has  at  that  time. 
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439.  When  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  cable  is  measured  by 
the  foregoing  methods,  the  result  obtained  is  a  mean  of  the 
resistances  which  the  cable  has  at  the  commencement  and  lEit 
the  end  of  the  test,  as  electrification  (§  414,  page  369)  goes  on  the 
whole  time  the  charge  is  falling. 

440.  Experimental  results  show  that  in  the  case  of  a  cable 
whose  core  is  insulated  with  gutta-percha,  if  the  cable  be 
charged  10  seconds  before  taking  the  discharge  Y,  and  again 
10  seconds  before  insulating  it  preparatory  to  observing  the 
discharge  v,  then  the  value  of  B  after  1  minnte,  obtained  from 
the  formula,  agrees  with  that  obtained  by  the  constant  deflection 
method  given  in  the  last  chapter  (§  414,  page  369). 

441.  If  we  know  the  potential  which  the  cable  has  when 
fully  charged,  and  also  its  potential  after  a  certain  time,  we  can 
determine  the  potential  it  will  have  after  any  other  time,  in  the 
foUowing  manner  :— 

A  charged  cable  loses  equal  percentages  of  its  charge  in 
equal  times,  that  is  to  say — if,  for  example,  5  per  cent,  of 
its  charge  were  lost  during  the  first  second,  then  five  per  cent, 
of  what  remained  would  be  lost  in  the  second  second. 

liCt  Y  be  the  potential  at  first ; 
V       „  „        after  1  sec; 

Vj      „  ,9  f,    *i  sees*  I 

^2        »  »»  »»      *2     >» 

'1 

and  let  us  suppose  the  charge  loses  -th  of  its  potential  during 

n 

the  first  second ;  then  the  potential  at  the  end  of  first  second 

will  be 

Y-^=i;  =  Y^;  [1] 

and  the  potential  at  end  of  second  second  will  be 

i;  -  -  [2] 

but  from  equation  [1]  we  get 

Y 
n  =  == ; 

therefore,  substituting  this  value  in  [2]  the  latter  becomes  ' 

^,    which  equals    Y  [  —  ] , 
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and  consequently  the  potential  at  the  end  of  ti  seconds  ^ill  be 


Also  we  must  have 


{^J'  =  ^^i 


therefore 


and 


that  is» 


log^ 

<1   =   -i 

log- 

log^ 
logy 

«2 

1     »»           1     V 

-         i          * 

log  ^           log  - 

•  'l  • 


For  example. 

The  potential  at  first  was  800  (V),  and  after  20  seconds  (tj)  it 
fell  to  200  (ri).    After  what  time  (t^)  would  it  fall  to  100  (t?^)? 

300  2-4771213 

^^100   ^^  2-0000000   ^^   _ 

"  r^  ^  2-4771213  ^  2^  =  ^^^^• 

^^200  2-3010300 

442.  It  being  usually  required  to  know  the  time  the  charge 
in  a  cable  will  take  to  fall  to  half  charge,  the  formula  becomes 

•30103    , 

«2  = Y--'i- 

log- 

• 

443.  The  formulae  we  have  given  are  capable  of  various 
modifications,  which,  however,  are  more  of  a  fanciful  than  of  an 
actual  and  practical  value. 
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Tliiis  the  formula) 

T  T 

B  = ~,  and,    F  = 


V'  — '  V 

Flog.-  RlOge- 

V 

may  be  simplified  if  we  make  v  =  -^,  for  in  this  case 

log.^  =  log.2=  -693; 
therefore 

To  obtain  experimentally  the  time  occupied  in  falling  to  half 
charge,  repeated  trials  would  be  necessary,  and  the  time  taken 
in  doing  this  would  hardly  compensate  for  the  advantage  of 
using  a  simpler  formula. 

The  object  of  obtaining  the  time  of  fall  to  half  charge  is  to 
get  a  convenient  unit  for  comparison  with  other  cables,  and  this 
time  of  fall  is  ecusily  calculated  from  the  formula  before  given, 
in  which  the  potential  after  any  time  may  be  used,  this  being 
obtained  by  one  observation  only. 

444.  A  useful  formula  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preeoe, 
which  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — - 

In  the  equation 

•30103     ^ 
h  = y- '  h 

let  n  =  percentage  of  loss  in  time  t^^  then 


therefore 


(V-t;OlOO. 
n — , 

>-  100  -  n 
ri  =  Y 


100 

Substituting  this  value  of  Vi  in  the  above  equation,  we  get 
-30103         .   ^  -30103  . 

1  100      ^  '      2-000-log(l00~n)'   ^* 

^^  100  -  n 

For  exarrvple. 

If  a  cable  lost  20  per  cent,  of  its  charge  in  5  minutes ;  in  how 
many  minutes  would  it  fall  to  half  charge  ? 
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_  -30103  5  _  ig,32« 

*'  -  2-000 -log(100- 20)  X  5  -  15  32  . 

445.  From  the  eqnationB 

"we  can  find  what  wonld  be  the  potential,  o^*  ^^^^  ^  certain 
interval  of  time,  t,,  the  potential  at  first,  and  the  potential  v^^ 
after  a  time,  ii^  being  given. 

Thus  we  have  from  the  above  equations 

therefore 


«a 


--(?)!• 


This  formula  we  should  have  to  work  out  by  the  aid  of 
logarithmic  tables. 

For  example. 

The  potential  of  the  charge  in  a  cable  when  fall  was  300  (Y). 
After  20  minutes  (ti)  the  potential  fell  to  200  (v^).  What  would 
be  the  potential  V]  &^  ^^  ^^^  o^  ^^  minutes  (t,)  ? 

200\**      /2\t 


(aoo\8«»  /2\ 


log  2  =        -3010300 
log  8  =        -4771218 

1- 8239087 
8 


a)!; 


4717261 


1- 7358631 
log  300  =  2 '4771218 

2  •  2129844  =  log  of  163 -8. 

446.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  tests  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  in  testing  cables,  it  is  very  usual  to  make  fall  of 
charge  measurements,  but  not  to  work  out  the  results  by  any 
of  the  foregoing  formulsB.  The  general  practice  is  to  simply 
calculate  and  record  the  percentage  of  fall. 

2  0 
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CfHAPTEB  XVII. 


LOCALISATION  OF  FAULTS  BY  FALL  OF  POTENTIAL& 

Clark's  Method. 

447.  In  Fig.  12^  (page  377)  in  the  last  chapter,  if  6  c  were 
a  portion  of  a  eable  making  fvU  earth  at  c,  then  by  the  method 
described  for  determining  &  c  we  should  find  the  position  of  the 
break. 

Supposing,  however,  a  cable  had  a  fault  which  did  not  make 
fall  earth,  then  the  potential  would  not  fall  to  zero  at  that 
point,  but  would  have  a  value  depending  upon  the  resistance 
of  the  fault.  The  potential,  however,  would  be  the  same  as  the 
potential  at  the  further  end  of  the  cable,  provided  that  end 
were  insulated. 

If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  this  potential,  we  X2an  readily 
localise  the  position  of  the  fault. 

Fig.  130. 


In  Fig.  130  let  &  e  be  the  cable  which  has  a  fault  at  c,  the 
end  of  the  cable  at  e  being  insulated ;  and  let  B*be  a  resistanod 
between  the  battery  and  the  eud  of  the  cable  &,  then 

V  —  f7i  :r  —  t;i::B  +  ic:a; 
therefore 

a(V  -  «i)  =  («  -  »i)  E  +  (r  -  rO«,     * 
or 

«[(v-r.)-(f-t>.)]  =  B  (»-€.); 

therefore 

_  -p  <?—<?! 

"  -  •»  (V  -  n)  -  (» -  •O' 
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that  is, 

.  =  E^.  [A] 

448.  If,  as  explained  in  the  last  test  (§  430,  pa^  378),  we  at 
once  determine  the  value  of  V  —  r,  by  connecting  the  wires 
from  the  condenser,  &o.  (or  from  the  galvanometer  and  high 
resistance),  to  the  points  a  and  6,  then  if  we  call  t/  this  difference 
of  potential,  we  get 

«  =  E^.  [B] 

449.  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  valnes  of  the  poten- 
tials at  the  two  ends  of  the  cable,  their  valnes  with  reference  to 
some  standard  of  potential  or  electromotive  force  must  be 
obtained.  For  this  purpose  any  of  the  standard  cells  mentioned 
in  Chapter  VII.  (page  137)  may  be  used. 

The  way  in  which  such  standard  cells  would  be  employed  for 
making  the  test  we  have  been  considering,  would  be  as  follows : — 

The  electrician  at  a  charges  a  condenser  from  one  of  the 
standard  cells,  and  notes  the  discharge  deflection  on  his  galva- 
nometer. This  deflection,  then,  represents  the  potential  of  the 
cell. 

The  wires  from  the  standard  cell  are  now  disoonnected,  one 
wire  is  connected  to  earth,  and  the  other  to  a,  and  again  a 
discharge  reading  is  taken ;  then  this  reading,  divided  by  the 
reading  obtained  with  the  standard  cell,  gives  the  value  of  Y  in 
terms  of  the  standard  cell.  The  wire  at  a  is  then  disconnected 
and  joined  to  &,  and  another  discharge  measured,  which  result 
divided  by  the  standard  discharge  gives  the  value  of  v  in  terms 
of  the  standard  cell. 

The  electrician  at  the  other  end,  6,  of  the  cable  makes  a  similar 
test,  and  thus  determines  the  value  of  v^. 

Since  the  standard  cells  at  the  two  stations  are  exactly  equal 
in  electromotive  force,  the  relative  values  of  V,  «,  and  v^  will  be 
obtained  exactly. 

The  capacities  of  the  condensers  at  the  two  stations,  it  may 
be  observed,  need  not  be  alike. 

For  example. 

The  discharge  deflection  obtained  from  a  condenser  at  station 
e  with  a  standard  cell,  was  180  divisions;  and  the  potential 
V,,  measured  from  the  same  condenser,  gave  a  discharge  deflec- 
tion of  360  divisions  ;  therefore 

360 


^-180  =  2-^- 


2  c  2 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  cable,  from  a  standard  oell  of  the 
same  electromotive  force  as  the  one  employed  at  station  e,  a 
discharge  deflection  of  150  divisions  was  obtained  from  a  con- 
denser. The  potentials  Y  and  v,  measured  with  the  same  con- 
denser, gave  deflections  equivalent  to  2550  and  1050  diviaionB 
respectively;  therefore 

V  -  ?^  -  17-0 
^  "   150   "  ^^  "• 

1050      „  ^ 

V  = =  7*0. 

150 

B  was  equal  to  1000  ohms.    What  was  the  value  of  a;? 

7  —  2 
X  =  1000  r- — -  =  500  ohms, 
17  —  7 

showing  that  the  fault  was  500  ohms  distant  from  the  end  b  of 
the  cable.  If  the  length  of  the  cable  were,  say,  80  knots,  and 
its  total  conductivity  resistance  800  ohms,  or  10  ohms  per  knot» 

then  the  distance  of  the  fault  from  b  would  be  --^,  or  50,  knot& 

The  value  of  r|  when  obtained  at  e  would  be  telegraphed  to 
( ;  this  could  be  done,  since  the  cable  would  not  be  entirely 
broken  down. 

If  the  potentials  are  measured  by  observing  the  permanent 
deflections  obtained  through  a  high  resistance  (§  314,  page  286), 
the  observations  with  the  standard  cells  must  be  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

450.  In  making  the  test  we  are  liable  to  make  errors  in  Y, 
9,  and  v^,  and  these  errors  will  produce  the  greatest  total  error 
in  X  when  the  errors  in  Y  and  v^  are  minus,  and  the  error  in  v 
is  plus ;  let  each  of  the  errors  be  S,  and  let  A  be  the  total  error 
produced  in  a;,  we  then  have 

.■V      ■p(«'  +  8)-(«'i-8)_pg-Pi  +  28 


or 


but 


a  =  E  TF — ' »    or,    E  =  « , 

V  —  0  r  —  Vj 
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therefore 

^-*L;r37,  ^  V-r-28      ^J""*(t;-rO(V-t'-28)' 

bnty  sinoe  8  is  small,  we  may  say 

28(V-.>.) 

or 

28(V-.Vi)      


X  B  a; 


(„«c,,)[(V-t;0-(r-rOJ 


Now  if  we  regard  (Y  —  v^)  as  a  oonstant  quantity,  then  in 
order  to  make  X  as  smieJl  as  possible  we  must  make  ihe  deno- 
minator of  the  fraction  as  small  as  possible ;  from  (§  432,  page  378) 
we  can  see  that  in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case  we  must  make 

[y  -  Vi)  = , 

that  is  to  say,  we  must  make  K  approximately  equal  to  x. 

In  the  case  of  formula  [B]  (page  387)  the  conditions  for 
making  the  test  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  are  slightly 
different  from  the  foregoing;  for  since  (Y  —  o)  in  this  case  is 
obtained  by  a  single  measurement,  v\  there  can  be  but  one 
error,  8,  in  it.    We  have,  in  fact, 

rVj-v      p  -  Pi  +  28        1  8(2Y-t;-t;,) 

^  -  *L„  -  V,  ^   V  -  r-  8   ""  "^J  -*  (v  -  t;,)  (Y  -  r  -  8)  ^ 

but,  since  8  is  very  small,  we  may  say 

8(2Y-t>-t>.) 

or 

8  [2  (V  -  r.)  -  (o  -  c.)] 

Now  this  equation  is  of  the  same  form  as  equation  [F] 
(page  104),  consequently  the  investigation  there  given  may  be 
applied  to  th^  present  case.  In  the  latter,  the  coefficients  of 
( V  —  t?i)  and  (v  —  v^)  are  2  and  —  1  respectively ;  if  therefore,  in 
equation  [G]  (page  105)  we  substitute  —  ^  for  i,  and  also  if  wd 
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substitute  x  and  B,  for  O3  and  O^,  respeotively,  we  shall  obtaui 
the  conditions  we  require ;  we  have  then 

V  -  f?i  ^  ,         ^  /  1  \ 

»  —  »i  = r ,     or,    V  —  r,  =  (©  —  r  J I  — =  +  1 1 

V  -i  +  1  +  1  '^V^        ^ 

=  (t?-ri)l'7071; 

that  is  to  say,  we  mast  have 

E  =  1-7071  X. 

Practically  we  may  say,  make 

E  =  2aj 

approximately. 
We  have  therefore 

Best  Canditionafor  making  the  Teti» 

451.  In  the  case  of  formula 

«  =  E^^;       '  [A] 

make  B  approximately  equal  to  x. 
In  the  case  of  formula 

«  =  E^>  [B] 

make  B  approximately  equal  to  2  a;. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
In  the  case  of  formula  [A] 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  ^— ^- — \  /^  _   v 

In  the  case  of  formula  [B] 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — ^ — 7 r-^ 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflec- 
tions can  be  read. 

Siemens'  Equal  Potential  Method. 

452.  In  Fig.  131  let  6  E  be  the  cable  which  has  a  fault  at  c, 
•X  and  y  being  the  distances  on  either  side  of  the  &ult,  and  s  the 
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equivalent  length  of  the  latter.  Suppose  that  one  pole  of  a 
battery  is  connected  at  B,  the  other  pole  being  to  earth,  then  if 
the  end  of  the  cable  at  E  is  insulated  we  shall  have,  as  in  the 
last  test,  the  potential  at  E  to  be  the  same  as  the  potential  at 


Fio.  13h 


the  fault.  Next  suppose  that  the  battery  at  B  is  removed,  and 
that  that  end  of  the  cable  is  insulated ;  then,  if  a  battery  is 
oonnected  to  E,  of  such  a  strength  that  the  potential  at,  the 
fault,  and  therefore  at  B,  is  the  same  as  was  the  potential  at  E 
in  the  first  case,  then  Yj  will  be  the  new  potential  at  E. 
Now, 

Vi  -  ri :  Va  -  »i : : «  :  y, 
therefore 

If  2  be  the  length  of  the  cable,  then 

l  =  x  +  y,    or,    y  =  i  — a?; 


therefore 

that  is, 
or 


x^l 


Y,^v, 


For  example. 

In  a  faulty  cable  500  knots  (J)  long,  after  adjusting  the 
potentials  according  to  the  foregoing  method,  the  values  of  the 
same  were  found  to  be 
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Vi  =  200, 

Va  =  300, 

Vi  =  40. 

What  was  the  distanoe  (x)  of  the  fault  from  B  ? 

^^  200-40  ./^/v     ,r   %_     X 

X  =  600  -5 r 7 :  =  190'6  knots. 

(300  -  40)  +  (200  -  40) 

453.  In  making  the  test  praoticallyy  the  following  ooorse 
would  be  pursued : — 

Station  B  first  eonneots  one  pole  of  a  battery  direct  on  to  the 
cable,  the  other  pole  being  to  earth,  whilst  E  insulates  his  end 
of  the  cable.  Ihis  being  done,  B  notes  the  potential  Y^,  and 
E  the  potential  v^.  When  B  thinks  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  E  to  have  taken  his  observation,  he  removes  the 
battery  and  insulates  his  end  of  the  cable.  E  noting  that  his 
potential  has  fallen  to  zero,  connects  up  his  speaking  apparatus, 
and  B  having  done  the  same,  E  communicates  to  B  the  result 
he  has  obtained. 

Station  E  now  connects  up  his  battery  to  the  cable,  taking 
care  that  the  pole  connected  to  the  latter  is  similar  to  that 
employed  by  B  in  the  first  instance.  The  latter  observes  the 
potential  at  his  end  of  the  cable,  and  if  it  is  not  the  same  as 
that  previously  obtained  at  E,  he  informs  the  latter,  by  means 
of  signals  agreed  upon,  that  such  is  the  case,  whereupon  E 
increases  or  decreases  his  battery  power,  and  regulates  it  by 
varying  a  resistance  in  its  circuit  until  the  potential  at  B  is 
made  uie  same  as  it  was  at  E  on  the  first  occasion.  The 
potential  Y,  is  then  noted  by  E,  and  the  result  beins:  rednced 
to  terms  of  a  standard  cell,*  is  communicated  to  B.  The  latter 
station,  having  also  reduced  his  results  to  terms  of  a  standard 
cell,  then  works  out  the  formula,  and  thus  determines  the 
position  of  the  fault. 

454.  For  localisiug  faults  in  long  cables  this  method  is  more 
accurate  than  the  previous  one,  as  it  is  not  so  much  influenced 
by  the  resultant  fault  f  produced  by  the  conductive  power  of  the 
insulating  sheathing,  more  especially  if  the  fault  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  cable. 

It  must  be  understood  that  both  tests  are  only  accurate  in 
cases  where  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable  is  very 
high  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  fault,  for  in  such  ceases 
the  fall  of  potential  is  practically  represented  by  a  straight  line, 
and  the  formulae  are  constructed  on  this  assumption. 

•  Seepage  887.  f  See  page  266,  §  28a 
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When,  however,  the  cable  is  very  lon^  and  the  total  insula- 
tion  resistance  consequently  comparatively  low,  then  the 
potential  cannot  be  regarded  as  falling  regularly  from  end  to 
end,  but  must  be  grapiiicallv  represented  by  a  curve,  and  the 
potential  afc  the  fault  is  less  than  that  indicated  in  the  straight 
line  diagram,  and  the  potential  at  the  extreme  end  is  lower  than 
this  still.  The  exact  formulas  for  these  tests  are  considered  in 
Chapter  XXII. 

455.  From  the  nature  of  the  test  it  must  be  evident  that  there 
are  no  particular  conditions  which  enable  a  maximum  degree 
of  accuracy  to  be  obtained,  except  in  so  far  that  the  battery 
power  employed  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  high  deflections 
to  be  produced. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

^         .          .                        200  8 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  == , 

where  S  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the 
deflections  can  be  read. 

Siemens'  Equilibbium  Method.* 

456.  If  two  batteries  have  their  opposite  poles  connected  to 
the  ends  of  a  perfect  cable,  their  other  poles  being  to  earth, 
then  the  fall  of  potential  along  the  cable  is  continuous  and  cuts 
the  latter  at  a  certain  point.  The  position  of  this  point  can 
be  varied  by  altering  tne  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the 
batteries,  or  by  adding  in  resistances  between  the  batteries  and 
the  ends  of  the  cable.  In  the  case  of  a  faulty  cable,  if  the  fault 
is  at  this  point,  then  no  current  passes  from  the  batteries  to 
earth,  consequently  any  alteration  in  the  resistance  of  the  fault 
does  not  affect  the  values  of  the  potentials  at  the  different 
points  along  the  line  of  fall. 

By  observing  what  arrangement  of  resistances  and  electro- 
motive forces  is  necessary  to  bring  the  zero  point  to  the  fault, 
the  position  of  the  latter  can  be  accurately  determined. 

In  Fig.  132  (page  394)  let  x  and  y  be  the  portions  of  the 
cable  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  and  let  r,  r  be  equal  resist- 
ances connected  to  either  end  of  the  cable,  also  let  Bj^  and  Bj  be 
resistances  whose  values  can  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

Now,  in  making  the  test  we  have  to  adjust  B^  and  B,  so  that 
the  potential  at  the  fault  shall  be  zero,  and  consequently  that 

*  *  Jonmal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,'  Vol.  Y.,  page  61.  This 
method,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  devised  by 
M.  Emile  Laooine,  and  described  in  Vol.  lY.,  pogo  97,  of  the  same  journal. 
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A  B  BhAll  be  a  straight  line.  To  obtain  this  result  we  must  haye 


or 


»!  :  ©2  : :  a  :  y. 


X 


and  also 
or 


Vi  :  »i  : :  r  +  35  :  a?, 


X 

Fig.  132. 


and  again 
or 

from  which  we  get 


Vj  :  ra : ;  r  +  y  :  y, 


y 


hi 

X 


Vi  -  f?i  =  Vj  -  f?2 ; 


that  is  to  say — in  order  that  A  B  may  be  a  straight  line  the 
differences  of  the  potentials  on  either  side  of  r,  at  both  ends  of 
the  cable,  must  be  the  same. 

457.  To  obtain  this  result  in  practice  only  one  of  the  resist- 
ances El  and  Rq  need  be  adjusted.  The  best  way  of  making 
the  test  would  then  be  as  follows : — 

The  two  stations  should  first  adjust  their  galvanometers  by 
means  of  the  movable  magnets  so  that  they  both  give  precisely 
the  same  deflections  when  a  current  from  a  standard  ceil 
through  a  standard  resistance  is  sent  through  them.  This 
being  done,  batteries  E^  and  Ej  are  connected  by  the  two 
stations  on  to  the  ends  of  the  cable,  and  then  the  adjusted 
galvanometers  are  severally  connected  on  each  side  of    the 
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respective  resistances  r  and  r  at  the  two  stations,  there  being 
in  the  drcait  of  each  galvanometer  veiy  high,  but  equal, 
resiiitcuioes.  Station  A,  say,  now  adjusts  K^  and  watches  the 
efifect  on  his  galvanometer;  B  also  watches  the  effect  on  his 
own  galvanometer,  and  from  time  to  time  signals  to  A  the 
deflection  he  obtains ;  this  signalling  is  easily  done  by  having 
the  front  contact  of  a  well-insulated  key  connected  to  the 
end  of  the  cable,  and  the  back  contact  connected  to  earth, 
whilst  the  lever  of  the  key  is  connected  to  one  terminal  of  a 
small  condenser  whose  second  terminal  is  to  earth.  By  pressing 
down  this  key  a  small  quantity  of  the  charge  in  the  cable 
will  rush  into  the  condenser,  and  a  momentary  movement  of 
the  galvanometer  needle  at  station  A  will  be  produced;  by 
arranging  then  that  so  many  movements  shall  represent  a 
particular  deflection,  B  can  easily  communicate  his  results  to  A. 
When  exact  adjustment  is  obtained,  that  is  to  say,  when 
(Vi  —  v{)  and  (Vj  — 1^2)  are  equal,  the  galvanometers  are  dis- 
connected from  either  side  of  r  and  r,  and  the  potential  Vi  is 
measured ;  x  is  then  obtained  from  the  formula 

X  =  r-j- 

where  v'  equals  (Vj  —  v{),  as  in  the  "  Fall  of  Potential  Method" 
of  measuring  a  resistance,  page  377. 

458.  To  make  the  foregoing  test  as  accurately  as  possible  it 
is  advisable,  for  the  reason  explained  in  §  432,  page  378  (after 
the  value  of  x  has  been  obtained  by  a  rough  test),  to  adjust 
r  and  r  so  that  they  shall  each  be  approximately  equal  to  x. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable," 
we  are  liable  to  make  an  error  in  obtaining  the  value  of  Vi  —  v^ 
but  inasmuch  as  V^  —  «i  may  itaelf  contain  an  error  due  to 
Vj  —  V2  being  incorrectly  measured,  the  actual  total  error  which 
may  exist  in  x  must  be  twice  that  given  by  formula  [C] 
(page  380) ;  consequently  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test, 
Make  r,  r,  each  approximately  equal  to  x. 

Possihle  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — ^^-^ y^ , 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the 
deflections  can  be  read. 
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CHAPTEB  XVIIL 

TESTS  DUBING  THE  LAYING  OF  A  GABLE. 

459.  The  immediate  detection  of  a  fault  wluch  may  occur  in 
a  cable  during  its  submersion  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  To 
enable  this  to  be  done,  a  good  system  of  testiug  is  requisite. 

Whatever  the  system  be,  it  should  be  a  continuous  one,  that 
is  to  say,  the  cable  should  be  continuously  and  visibly  under 
test,  60  that  the  moment  a  fault  occurs  it  may  be  detected  by 
the  ship  and  traced. 

System  fob  Compound  Gables. 

460.  For  laying  cables  which  are  not  more  than  200  miles  or 
so  in  length,  and  which  have  several  wires,  the  method  shown 
by  Fig.  133  may  be  employed. 

In  this  system  the  wires  are  all  connected  up  in  one  con- 
tinuous length  as  shown.  Should  there  be  an  odd  number  of 
wires,  the  odd  one  would  have  to  be  coupled  on  to  one  of  the 
others  in  "  multiple  arc." 


Fig.  133. 


SHIP 


SHORE 


In  Fig.  133,  ^1  and  ^j  are  two  ordinary  "  detector"  galvano- 
meters ioell  insulated.  The  battery  e,  of  one  or  two  cells  (also 
well  insulated),  keeps  a  continuous  current  circulating  through 
these  galvanometers  and  the  conducting  wires  of  the  cable; 
this  serves  as  a  "  continuity  "  test,  for  if  any  of  the  wires  should 
break  within  their  insulating  sheathing,  the  circuit  becomes 
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inteirnpted,  and  oonsequently  the  needlee  of  both  galvano- 
meters wiU  fall  back  to  zero.  In  the  ease  of  a  cable  with  an 
odd  number  of  wires,  should  the  conductor  of  either  of  the  two 
which  are  ooupled  together  become  broken,  then  the  needles 
will  only  fall  back  a  little  way  and  not  back  to  zero ;  this, 
however,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  conductor 
is  fractured. 

The  galvanometer  G  is  of  the  marine  description,  shown  on 
page  63,  and  is  connected  to  one  of  the  wires.  The  battery  E, 
of  about  200  cells,  keeps  a  continuous  current  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer  and  through  the  insulating  covermg  of  we 
wires.  If  a  fault  occurs  in  the  insulation,  the  current  by 
escaping  direct  to  earth  causes  an  immediate  and  very  large 
increase  in  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  G. 

In  order  to  keep  up  communication  with  the  shore,  the 
current  from  battery  e  is  reversed  after  certain  equal  intervals 
of  time.  If  the  shore  perceives  that  the  reversal  has  not  taken 
place,  or  that  the  needle  of  g^  is  not  steadily  deflected,  he  knows 
that  something  has  gone  wrong,  or  that  the  ship  wishes  to 
communicate  with  him,  and  he  joins  up  his  speaking  apparatus 
and  tries  to  communicate  with  the  smp.  The  galvanometers 
g^  and  g^  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  by  having  foeZMnsulated 
kevs  inserted  in  their  circuit  at  the  ship  and  shore,  these  keys 
being  so  arranged  that  their  depression  breaks  the  circuit ;  tne 
movements  of  the  needles  could  then  be  worked  according  to 
the  ordinary  Morse  code,  and  communication  be  kept  up  without 
interrupting  the  insulation  test. 

Ststbm  fob  Single  Wire  Cables. 

461.  The  method  just  described  is  only  applicable  to  a  cable 
which  has  more  than  one  wire,  for  although  with  the  latter  the 
insulation  test  would  be  kept  up,  there  would  be  no  means  of 
communicating  with  the  shore.  In  such  cases  the  following 
plan  may  be  adopted: — 

The  end  of  the  cable  on  board  the  ship  is  well  insulated,  and 
connected  to  a  battery  and  Thomson  galvanometer  as  in  the 
previous  test  and  as  shown  by  Fig.  134  (page  398).  On  shore 
^Fig.  135)  a  condenser  is  provided,  one  terminal  of  which  is 
connected  to  a  brass  lever  which  plays  between  two  insulated 
contacts ;  one  of  these  contacts  is  connected  to  the  second  ter- 
minal of  the  condenser,  which  latter  terminal  is  also  connected, 
through  a  Thomson  galvanometer,  to  earth ;  the  other  contact  is 
connected  to  the  conductor  of  the  cable.  The  battery  connected 
to  the  cable  on  board  the  ship  charges  the  former  to  a  certain 
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potential,  and  the  value  of  this  potential  will  he  the  flame 
throughout  the  whole  length,  provided  no  fault  exiflts.  If  the 
lever  on  shore  be  moved  against  the  contact  connected  to  the 
cable,  a  portion  of  the  charge  in  the  latter  will  rush  into  the  con- 
denser and  will  charge  up  the  set  of  plates,  to  which  it  is  connected. 


Fio.  134. 
SHIP. 

BeXY      C 

•I'l'l'l' 


FiQ.  135. 
SHORE. 


CaTth 


to  the  same  potential  as  the  cable ;  the  second  set  of  plates  will 
become  charged  to  the  opposite  potential  by  a  charge  rushing  in 
from  earth  through  the  galvanometer ;  this  in-rush  will  produce 
a  throw,  or  momentary  deflection  of  the  needle,  the  amount  of 
which  will  represent  the  potential  of  the  charge  in  the  con- 
denser, that  is,  the  potential  at  the  end  of  the  cable.  If  now 
the  lever  be  moved  from  the  cable  contact  to  the  contact  con- 
nected to  the  condenser,  the  latter  will  be  short  circuited  and 
discharged.  The  rush  of  the  charge  into  the  condenser  when 
the  latter  is  connected  to  the  cable  contact,  produces  a  simul- 
taneous rush  into  the  cable  from  the  battery  on  the  ship,  and 
as  this  takes  place  through  the  galvanometer  on  board  the  ship 
a  sudden  throw  is  produced  on  the  needle.  Now  if  a  feralt 
occurs  during  the  laying,  the  steady  deflection  on  the  ship's 
galvanometer,  which  is  due  to  the  flow  of  current  through  the 
dielectric  of  the  cable,  and  which  is  distinct  from  the  (krow 
which  takes  place  when  the  condenser  becomes  connected  to  the 
cable  at  the  shore  end,  becomes  greatly  increased  and  Tenders 
the  presence  of  the  fault  evident  immediately.  On  the  shore 
the  effect  of  the  fault  is  to  reduce  the  potential  at  that  end  of 
the  cable,  and  consequently  the  charge  which  the  condenser 
takes  becomes  correspondingly  reduced;  when  then  the  con- 
denser becomes  charged  through  the  galvanometer,  a  reduced 
throw  is  produced,  which  thus  shows  tjie  shore  the  existence  of 
the  fault. 

The  lever  on  shore  which  charges  and  discharges  the  can- 
denser  is  moved  by  clockwork  which  causes  it  to  act  every  five 
minutes,  so  that  every  hour  twelve  throws  are  observed  on  each 
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galvanometer.  At  the  end  of  every  hour  th<9  ship  reverses  the 
battery  so  that  the  direction  of  the  throws  is  ohanged. 

In  order  to  enable  the  ship  to  communioate  with  the  shore, 
instrnctions  are  given  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the  throws 
do  not  become  reversed,  or  if  they  become  reversed  before  the 
expiration  of  the  hour,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  ship  wishes  to  com- 
municate with  the  shore;  in  this  case,  then,  the  shore  disconnects 
the  cable  from  the  clock  lever  and  connects  it  with  the  speaking 
apparatus,  and  as  the  ship  doe^  the  same,  the  necessary  com- 
munications can  be  carried  on.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shore 
wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ship,  he  can  do  so  by  moving 
a  lever,  corresponding  to  the  clock  lever,  two  or  three  times 
quickly  by  hand ;  the  ship  then  observing  that  the  throws  on 
her  galvanometer  take  place  quickly,  instead  of  at  intervals  of 
£ve  minutes,  immediately  joins  up  her  speaking  apparatus,  and 
thus  communicates  with  the  shore. 

The  movement  of  the  lever  L  in  the  foregoing  system  of 
testing  is  effected,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  by  means  of  a  clock, 
but  L  may  be  a  hand-worked  key,  and  this  is  sometimes  pre- 
ferred, as  although  a  clock  ensures  the  discharges  being  obtained 
after  regular  intervals  of  time,  yet  the  hand  method  ensures  the 
necessary  watchfulness  of  the  electrician  on  shore,  which  is  a 
point  of  importance. 

WlLLOUGHBY  SmITH's  StSTEM. 

462.  For  long  single-wire  cables  a  refinement  of  the  foregoing 
method,  devised  by  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  has  been  adopted. 
This  system  is  shown  by  Figs.  136  and  137  (page  400). 

On  shore,  the  cable  is  connected  to  a  key  E,  galvanometer 
Qj,  and  condenser  G^  as  in  the  last  method  of  testing.  To  the 
cable  there  is  also  connected  a  resistance  in  circuit  with  a  gal- 
vanometer G.  This  resistance  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
total  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable,  and  consequently  it  does- 
not  appreciably  affect  the  potential  measured  by  the  key  K, 
whilst  it  allows  sufficient  current  to  pass  through  the  galvano- 
meter G  to  produce  a  sensible  deflection  of  its  needle. 

The  high  resistance  is  made  of  selenium,  and  it  must  be  care- 
fully excluded  from  li^ht,  and  kept  at  as  uniform  a  temperature 
as  possible,  otherwise  it  will  vary  considerably. 

On  the  ship  the  cable  is  connected  to  a  slide  resistance 
Wheatstone  bridge  similar  to  that  described  in  Chapter  YIII., 
page  210. 

The  working  of  the  apparatus  is  then  as  follows : — 

On  the  ship,  plugs  are  inserted  at  p^  and  p,  and  balance  is- 
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kept  on  the  galvanometer  Q^  by  adjufiting  the  slides  of  the  slide 
resistances,  the  resistance  B  being  preserved  constant.  This 
gives  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable. 
I  Galvanometer  G5  is  kept  short  circuited  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, it  being  only  used  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  batteries  are  in  good  condition. 


Fio.  186. 
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Should  it  be  thought  advisable,  as  a  check,  to  take  an  ordinary 
deflection  insulation  test,*  this  can  be  done  by  removing  the 
-plugs  pi  and  j>2  \  the  current  then  passes  direct  from  the  batteij 
through  the  galvanometer  G^  into  the  cable. 

Page  368. 
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On  shore  the  potential  at  the  end  of  the  cable  is  observed  on 
Gj  by  depressing  the  key  K  every  five  minutes.  The  deflections 
obtained  are  carefully  noted  and  recorded. 

The  battery  E  is  reversed  every  fifteen  minutes  by  the  ship, 
and  this  is  observed  on  the  galvanometer  G  and  shows  that  the 
conductor  of  the  cable  is  entire.  If  the  ship  requires  to  com- 
municate with  the  shore,  it  reverses  the  battery  several  times 
after  short  intervals;  this  is  acknowledged  by  the  shore  by 
means  of  the  key  K ;  when  this  is  done,  the  shore  moves  over 
the  switch  S^  and  receives  signals  from  the  ship  on  ^vanometer 
G3  through  the  medium  of  the  condenser  Cj.  The  insulation 
test  is  not  interrupted  by  this  signalling,  as  the  cable  remains 
insulated  the  whole  time.  The  effect  of  working  the  signalling 
key  E2  is  only  to  add  or  subtract  a  little  from  the  charge  in 
the  cable  through  the  medium  of  the  condenser,  and  thereby  to 
produce  momentanr  deflections  on  the  galvanometer  G3.  The 
same  in  the  case  when  the  shore  signals  to  the  ship,  the  switch 
S3  being  moved  over  to  key  K^  for  that  purpose. 

Various  slight  modifications  have  been,  and  are,  employed  in 
practically  using  this  method,  but  the  general  arrangement  is 
that  which  has  been  indicated. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

JOINT-TESTING. 

463.  Joiilts  are  the  weak  points  in  a  cable,  and  it  is  there- 
fore essential  that  they  should  be  not  only  carefully  made  but 
oarefdlly  tested. 

A  joint,  being  a  very  short  length  of  the  core,  oflFers,  or  should 
offer,  a  very  high  resistance ;  it  would  consequently  be  impos- 
sible to  test  it  by  a  direct  deflection  method,  that  is,  a  method 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  cable  is 
taken  (page  368).  Even  with  a  very  powerful  battery,  the 
galvanometer  deflection,  provided  the  joint  were  good,  would  be 
quite  inappreciable.  One  or  other  of  the  following  methods 
must  therefore  be  adopted. 

A  condenser  can  be  charged  through  the  medium  of  the  joint, 
and  after  a  noted  time  the  discharge  taken,  which  gives  the 
amount  which  has  leaked  through  the  joint.  This  is  known  as 
Clarh's  accumtdation  method. 

Or  a  charged  condenser  may  be  allowed  to  discharge  itself 
through  the  joint,  and  the  amount  lost  after  a  certain  time 
noted. 

In  both  these  methods  the  discharge  deflections  are  compared 
with  the  results  obtained  with  a  few  feet  of  perfect  core. 

Clabk's  Aocuhulation  Method. 

46-^.  A  gutta-percha  or  ebonite  trough  is  provided,  which  is 
suspended  by  long  ebonite  rods  from  any  convenient  hook. 

The  good  insulation  of  the  trough  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, and  consequently  the  suspending  rods  should  be  quite 
dry  and  clean.  The  most  eflectual  way  of  obtaining  this  result 
is  to  well  scour  the  surface  of  the  ebonite  with  a  glass  or  emery 
paper ;  this  is  a  much  better  method  than  covering  the  sur&ce 
with  hot  paraf&n  wax  as  is  sometimes  done. 

465.  We  may  here  remark  that  siMrface  leakage  is  almost  the 
only  medium  of  loss  to  be  feared  in  electrical  appsuratus,  and  this 
should  always  be  seen  to  by  keeping  all  surfaces  over  which 
leakage  is  likely  to  occur,  in  proper  condition.  The  peculiar 
formation  of  ebonite  causes  minute  quantities  of  sulphuric  add 
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to  form  on  its  surface,  so  that  the  latter  should  be  often  rubbed 
over  with  a  dry  cloth.  Hot  paraffin  wax  painted  over  the  dry 
surfaces  is  very  advantageous,  but,  where  appearance  is  im- 
material, nothing  is  so  effectual  as  a  surfetoe  well  scoured  with 
glass  or  emeiy  paper. 

466.  The  trougn  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  joint  to  be 
tested  is  immersed  and  held  down  in  it  by  two  hooks  placed  at 
the  bottom. 

The  portion  of  the  core  on  either  side  of  the  joint  should  be 
carefully  dried  (not  paraffined),  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
suspend^g  rods  were  so  treated. 

The  connections  for  the  test,  shown  by  Fig.  138,  are  very 
similar  to  those  shown  by  Fig.  97,  page  278 ;  the  only  difference 

Fio.  138. 


CaJbitB 


%Jaini> 


being  that  the  pole  of  the  battery,  which  in  that  figure  was 
connected  directly  to  the  condenser,  is,  in  the  joint  test,  con- 
nected to  it  through  the  medium  of  the  joint.  The  battery  used 
should  be  as  large  as  possible ;  200  Daniell  cells  is  the  power 
very  commonly  employed. 

467.  After  the  joint  is  placed  in  the  trough  for  testing,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  latter  is  sufficiently  well  insulated. 

2  n  2 
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To  do  this  the  pole  of  the  hattery,  which  for  the  regular  test 
would  be  connected  to  the  core,  must  be  connected  to  the  wire 
attached  to  the  plate  in  the  trough,  and  the  discharge  key 
pressed  down;  this  charges  the  condenser;  the  battery  being 
then  disconnected  from  the  plate,  an  interval  of  time  {usually 
one  minute)  equal  to  that  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  test 
of  the  joint,  is  allowed  to  elapse,  and  then  the  "  Discharge  " 
trigger  is  pressed  and  the  discharge  noted;  this  should  be 
equal,  or  very  nearly  «.,  to  the  inetantaneons  discharge. 

468.  The  good  insulation  of  the  trough  being  satisfactorily 
obtained,  and  the  connections  being  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  138 
(page  403),  the  short-circuit  plug  of  the  condenser  must  be 
inserted  in  its  place,  the  discharge  key  pressed  down,  and  then 
the  short-circuit  plug  removed;  the  battery  then  charges  the 
condenser  through  the  joint. 

After  a  certain  time,  usually  one  minute,  the  discharge  deflec- 
tion must  be  noted.  A  similar  measurement  must  also  be 
made,  using  a  length  of  perfect  core  in  the  place  of  the  joints 
If,  in  the  Tatter  case,  the  discharge  deflection  after  the  same 
interval  of  time  is  much  less  than  that  obtained  from  the  joints 
the  latter  is  defective  and  must  be  remade. 

469.  It  is  a  very  important  point  in  making  the  test  to  insert 
the  short-circuit  plug  in  the  condenser  previous  to  depressing  the 
discharge  key ;  if  this  is  not  done,  an  induced  charge  is  thrown 
into  the  condenser  by  the  sudden  rush  of  the  battery  current 
into  the  core  when  the  discharge  key  is  depressed.  This 
induced  charge  will  give  a  considerable  deflection  when  the 
condenser  is  discharged,  which  deflection  is  in  no  way  due  to 
leakage  through  the  joint,  though  it  might  be  mistaken  for  such. 
By  keeping  the  condenser  short  circuited  this  induced  charge 
is  dissipated. 

470.  If  the  joint  is  good,  the  discharge  deflection  seldom 
exceeds  two  or  three  divisions.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  do  so  is  usually  a  quite  sufficient  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  joint,  and  it  is  not  often  the  case  that  a  comparison  with  a 
piece  of  perfect  core  is  necessary. 

Discharge  Method. 

471.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  foregoing,  and  consists  in 
charging  the  condenser  full  and  letting  it  discharge  itself 
through  the  joint. 

The  connections  for  making  this  test  would  be  similar  to 
those  employed  in  measuring  high  resistances  by  the  loss  of 
potential  method  given  in  Ohapter  XYI.»  page  380  (§  435),  the 
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one  end  of  the  core  taking  the  place  of  one  end  of  theresiHtance, 
and  the  plate  in  the  trough  the  place  of  the  other  end. 

The  system  of  charging  the  condenser  through  the  joint 
cannot  of  course  be  carried  out  unless  one  end  of  the  core  is  at 
band  to  which  to  attach  one  pole  of  the  battery. 

When  a  joint  is  made  in  a  cable  core  at  sea,  neither  end  can 
be  got  at.  The  joint,  however,  could  be  tested  by  making  the 
connections  as  for  the  last  method  of  testing,  only  instead  of 
joining  the  core  to  the  condenser  terminal,  the  latter,  and  also 
the  cable  end,  would  be  put  to  earth.  To  carry  out  the  test  in 
this  manner,  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  with  the 
shore,  previous  to  the  manufacture  of  the  joint,  that  at  a  certain 
time  the  end  of  the  cable  shall  be  put  to  earth. 

The  first  method  could  also  be  adopted  for  testing  at  sea,  by 
using  an  earth  in  the  foregoing  manner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  joints  made  at  sea  are  never  tested, 
though  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so. 

472.  We  may  if  we  please,  in  both  the  foregoing  tests,  place 
the  galvanometer  between  the  back  terminal  of  the  key  and  the 
condenser,  and  join  the  two  terminals  from  which  it  was  re- 
moved, by  a  piece  of  wire.  We  should  then  get  a  charge  as  well 
as  a  discharge  deflection,  and  there  is  this  advantage,  that  if  the 
joint  is  very  bad  or  the  trough  not  well  insulated,  we  should 
get  a  permanent  deflection  after  the  charge  deflection  has  taken 
place. 

473.  The  connections  should  always  be  so  made  that  the  zinc 
pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  to  the  core  aud  the  copper  pole 
to  the  plate. 

474.  It  is  very  advisable  to  employ  a  special  condenser  for 
making  these  tests,  for  if  one  is  used  which  has  been  charged 
at  any  time  with  a  high  battery  power,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  a  portion  of  this  charge  wiU  have  become  absorbed,  and 
when  the  condenser  is  left  to  itself,  this  portion  will  become 
free  and  give  a  discharge  which  may  be  mistaken  for  an 
accumulation  through  the  joint. 

Electrometer  Method. 

475.  Although  the  preceding  methods  of  testing  are  often 
the  only  ones  which  can  be  adopted,  yet  when  possible  it  is  best 
to  make  joint  tests  by  means  of  an  electrometer,  as  the  residts 
are  always  more  trustworthy  than  those  obtained  by  the  con- 
denser method,  since  they  are  free  from  the  source  of  error 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph. 

Fig.  139  (page  406)  shows  the  connections  for  making  this 
test,  which  is  executed  in  the  following  manner : — 
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After  the  insertion  of  the  joint  in  the  trough,  the  inTOlation 
of  the  latter  must  be  tested ;  this  is  done  by  pressing  down  key 
Ki  and  moving  the  switch  S  over  to  its  well  insulated  contact 
stop  8 ;  this  puts  the  ten-cell  battery  Ej  in  connection  with  the 
quadrants  of  the  electrometer,  and  thereby  chafes  them  and 
causes  a  steady  deflection  of  the  needle.    Key  K^  being  kept 

Fio.  139. 


£ltctrom£ta* 


^''^S 


depressed,  switch  S  is  now  opened  and  the  deflection  watched 
for  two  minutes  to  see  whemer  there  is  any  sensible  fall  due 
to  the  charge  on  the  quadrants  leaking  to  earth  through  the 
medium  of  the  trough;  if  this  loss  is  only  equal  to  two  or 
three  divisions,  the  insulation  of  the  trough  may  be  considered 
to  be  good. 

Key  Ej  is  now  released  and  switch  S  closed  so  as  to  dischai^ 
the  electrometer.  Switch  S  is  now  again  opened  and  key  E, 
depressed ;  this  puts  the  200-cell  battery  Ej  in  connection  with 
the  core  of  the  cable,  and  the  momentary  rush  of  current  into 
the  latter  causes  an  induced  charge  to  rush  out  of  the  trough 
and  produce  a  sudden  deflection  of  the  electrometer  needle ;  it 
is  usual  to  record  this  deflection,  although  it  is  of  no  value, 
€xcept  to  show  that  the  various  connections  have  been  properly 
made,  and  that  the  jomt  has  been  placed  in  the  trough. 
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Key  Kj  being  kept  depressed,  switch  S  is  now  moved  over  to 
B  (so  as  to  discharge  the  electrometer),  and  then  again  opened. 
The  scale  of  the  electrometer  is  then  watched,  as  the  current 
leaking  through  the  joint  into  the  trough  accumnlates  and 
causes  a  gradually  increasing  deflection  of  the  needle;  the 
amount  of  this  deflection  should  be  noted  at  the  end  of  one  and 
two  minutes  after  the  opening  of  the  switch. 

After  the  observations  with  the  joint  have  been  made,  a  piece 
of  perfect  core  must  be  inserted  in  the  trough  and  a  similar  test 
executed,  the  results  of  which  should  not  difier  much  from  those 
obtained  with  the  joint.  It  always  happens  that  a  joint  gives 
a  greater  accumulation  than  an  equal  length  of  perfect  core, 
unless  indeed  the  joint  has  been  made  several  days  before  being 
tested,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

6PEGIFI0  MEASUBEMEKTS. 

476.  In  order  to  compare  the  relative  or  specific  "Condno- 
tivity,"  "  Insulation/'  and  "  Inductive  capacity  *'  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  oonstruction  of  the  core  of  submarine  cables,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  each  of  them  be  referred  to  some 
standard  unit  with  which  the  comparison  can  be  made. 

Specific  CoNDUcrivrrY. 

477.  For  the  speeific  conductivity  of  a  wire,  the  conductivity 
of  the  pure  metal  is  taken  as  the  standard. 

Experiments  by  Dr.  Matthiessen  have  proved  that  1  foot  of 

pure  copper  wire  weighing  1  grain  has  a  resistance  of  *  2262 

ohm  at  a  temperature  of  24°  Cent.,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 

resistance  of  *2261  ohm  at  75°Fahr. ;  consequently,  Z  feet  of 

such  wire  at  the  latter  temperature  will  have  a  resistance 

of  Z  X  *2261  ohms.    But  I  feet  of  the  wire  will  weigh,  not 

1  grain,  but  I  grains,  and  therefore  the  resistance  of  I  feet 

weighing  1  grain  must  be  Z  X  '2261  X  Z,  or,  Z*  x  '2261  ohms; 

and,  further,  if  the  I  feet  weighed  w  grains  then  the  resistance 

woTild  be 

r»  X  -2261    , 

— ■ ohms. 

to 

But,  again,  the  resistance  of  the  wire  will  vary  with  the 
temperature,  consequently  to  obtain  the  resistance  at  any  parti- 
cular temperature  we  must  correct  the  same  by  means  of  a 
coefficient  h ;  we  have  then 

Besistanoe,  B,  of  Z  feet  of  pure  copper!  _  P  X  '2261 
wire  weighing  v>  grains  j  to  ib       * 

The  numerical  value  of  Ic  for  various  temperatures  is  given  in 
Table  IT.* 
Having  thus  obtained  a  simple  formula  which  expresses  the 

*  The  general  question  of  conections  for  temperatnre  is  oonsidered  in 
OhapierXXL 
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relation  between  the  length,  (fee,  and  the  refiistanoe,  of  a  pure 
copper  wire,  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine  the  specific  con- 
ductivity of  any  other  wire ;  for  having  measured  off  a  definite 
length  of  the  latter  and  ascertained  its  weight,  temperature,  and 
resistance,  then  the  latter  compared  with  the  resistance  of  a 
pure  copper  wire  of  the  same  length,  temperature  and  weight, 
gives  us,  by  direct  proportion,  what  we  require. 

For  example. 

Suppose  the  length  of  our  sample  of  wire  were  20  feet,  its 
weight  500  grains,  its  resistance  *200  ohm,  and  its  temperature 
60°  Fahr.  From  Table  IV.  we  get,  for  60°,  h  =  1-0323,  con- 
sequently the  resistance,  B,  at  60°,  of  a  pure  copper  wire  whose 
length  and  weight  are  similar  to  the  sample,  will  be 

600  X  1-0323 

Then  to  get  the  specific  conductivity  (x)  of  the  wire  sample, 
we  have  the  inverse  proportion 

•200  :  -1752  ::  100  :«, 

or 

•1752  X  100       _^    . 

X  = =  87*0  ; 

•200  ' 

that  is  to  say,  the  conductivity  of  the  wire  sample  is  87  •  6  per 
cent,  of  that  of  pure  copper. 

478.  In  the  case  of  a  cable  where  the  weight  per  knot  of  the 
conductor  is  always  known,  the  calculations  are  much  simpler, 
as  they  can  be  made  by  reference  to  Table  II.,  which  gives  the 
resistances  corresponding  to  various  percentages  of  conductivity 
of  a  conductor  1  knot  long  weighing  1  lb.,  and  at  a  temperature 
of  75°  Fahr.  The  way  in  which  this  table  would  be  used  is  as 
follows : — 

Supposing  we  had  a  cable  whose  conductor  weighed  107  lbs. 
per  knot  (this  is  a  very  usual  weight  for  the  conductor  of  a 
cable),  and  whose  resistance  per  knot  at  75^  Fahr.  was  found  by 
experiment  to  be  11^56  ohms,  then  by  multiplying  11*56  by 
107  we  get  the  resistance  of  a  knot-pound  of  copper  of  a  corre- 
sponding conductivity.  11*56  x  107  =  1236*92  and  this  resist- 
ance in  the  table  corresponds  to  a  conductivity  of  96  •  8,  which 
is  therefore  the  percentage  of  conductivity  of  the  conductor  of 
the  cable. 

479.  In  calculating  out  Table  II.,  the  determination  of  Dr. 
Matthiessen  before  referred  to,  given  in  the  British  Association 
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report  on  electrical  standards,  Las  been  taken  as  the  basis ;  this 
determination  makes  the  resistance  of  a  foot-grain  of  pure 
copper  at  24°  C.  (75-2°  F.)  to  be  -2262  ohm;  the  latter  value 
appears  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  one  yet  obtained. 

480.  It  is  sometimes  required  to  determine  the  specific  con- 
ductivity of  a  wire  whose  length  and  diameter  (d)  are  known  ; 
in  this  case,  the  determination  of  Dr.  Matthie88en — ^viz.,  the 
resistance  of  1  foot  of  pure  copper  wire  whose  diameter  is  1  mil 
(■nnnrth  of  an  inch)  is  10-323  ohms  at  60°  F.  (or  10-656  ohms 
at  76°  F.) — may  be  taken  as  the  standard. 

Since  the  resistance  of  a  wire  vaiies  inversely  as  its  sectional 
area,  that  is,  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  diaiueter  (<2),  we  must 
have : — 

Sesistance  of  I  feet  of  pure  copper)  _  Z  x  10-656    . 
wire  d  mils  in  diameter  J  ""        d^  k 

For  example. 

The  resistance  of  50  feet  of  copper  wire,  14  mils  in  diameter, 
is  found  to  be  2-746  ohms,  at  a  temperature  of  65°  F. ;  what 
is  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  wire? 

For  65°,  k  =  1-0214  (Table  IV.),  therefore 

Hesistance  of  50  feet  of  pure]  50  x  10 -  656 

copper  wire   14  mils  in>  =  ~ — z — :7rr7  =  2'661  ohma; 

diameter,  at  65°  F.  J     14x14x1-0214 

then  by  inverse  proportion  we  have 

2-746  :  2-661  ::  100  :x 
or 

2-661  X  100  _ 

'^-         2-746        '^^'^' 

that  is  to  say,  the  conductivity  of  the  wire  sample  is  96-9  per 
cent,  of  that  of  pure  copper. 

481.  In  the  case  of  small  wires  where  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
the  diameter  with  great  accuracy,  it  is  preferable  to  test  for 
specific  conductivity  by  weight  rather  than  by  gauge,  for  by 
taking  a  sufficient  length  of  wire,  we  can  determine  the  value 
of  the  weight  as  accurately  as  we  please. 

482.  Table  III.*  shows  the  resistances,  &c.,  of  various  gauges 
of  pure  copper  wire  at  60°  F. 

*  This  Table  was  compiled  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Glover  and  Co.,  electrical 
wire  makers,  of  Mnnchester,  and  is  inserted  by  penmssion. 
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Specific  Insulation. 

483.  To  obtain  the  specific  insulation  resistance  of  any  material 
is  not  an  easy  matter,  for  we  have  no  pure  standard  material 
with  which  to  compare  it,  and  even  if  we  bad,  the  resistance 
would  be  so  enormously  high  that  we  could  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  wire,  get  a  piece  ot  a  certain  length  and  compare  it  by 
measurement  with  another.  We  must  therefore  look  for  some 
*  other  method. 

Now,  the  form  in  which  gutta-percha  is  used  for  submarine 
cables  is  that  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  the  conducting  wire  is  con- 
centrically placed ;  and  to  compare  the  relative  resistances  of 
different  cores  we  must  first  ascertain  the  law  of  the  insulation 
resistance  of  cores  whose  sheatbings  have  various  thicknesses. 
As  this  is  an  interesting  problem,  we  will  give  it  at  length. 

Looking  at  a  transverse  section,  let  us  suppose  the  sheathing 
to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  concentric  circles,  such  that  the 
resistance  of  the  piece  between  any  two  circles  equals  p.  For 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  circles  nearer  the  cir- 
cumference must  be  of  a  greater  thickness  than  those  near  the 
centre,  since  their  circumferences  are  gi'eater. 

Let  there  be  n  of  these  circles,  so  that  n  p  ^  yf  (j>  here  oor- 
respfinds  to  the  little  interval  of  time  t  in  ihe  loss  of  charge 
problem,  page  327,  §  361). 

U    1 

Now,  if        >  be  the  internal  and  external  radii  or  diameters 

of  any  one  cylinder,  and  if  the  difference  r^+i  —  r^  is  very  small, 
the  resistance  of  the  cylinder  will  be 

2irlu 

when  I  is  the  length  of  the  cable,  and  s  the  specific  resistance  of 
the  insulating  material. 

Now,  the  smaller  we  make  r^+i  —  r^^  the  nearer  will  this  be 
true.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  make  p  small  and  n 
large.    Now 

2irZrj  ^ 

since  p  equals  the  resistance  of  each  cylinder ;  therefore 
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Then,  as  in  the  problem  we  hare  referred  to, 

where  r„  or  K,  is  the  external,  and  r^,  or  r,  the  internal  radius 
of  the  sheathing ;  that  is, 

and  the  larger  n  is  the  nearer  is  this  true ;  therefore  make  p  =  0 
and  n  =  00  80  that  n  p  still  eqnals  W ;  we  then  get  a  perfectl j 
accurate  result.    Let 

2^rZ\V       1 
an         x^ 

so  that  a;  =  00  when  n  =  oo .    Then 


airiw 


—K-OT 


when  a;  =  00 ,  but  when  this  is  the  case  the  expression  within 
the  square  brackets  is  known  to  be  equal  to  e,*  thus 

2irlW 


therefore 


E 

r 


«log,-      alog- 
W  = 


therefore 


2irl         2-728Z' 

<      2-728 Z 
log- 

Now,  if  we  take  for  our  standard  a  cable-core  which  has  a 
length  of  one  knot,  an  insulation  resistance  of  1  megohm,  and 
which  has  such  external  and  internal  radii  or  diameters  (that 
is,  the  radii  or  diameters  of  the  insulating  sheathing  and  the 

conductor),  that  log—  =  2*728,  then  8-1. 

•  Soe  Todhunter'8  Algebra,  Fifth  Edition,  Chapter  TCTCTCJX, 
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If,  then,  we  measnre  the  insnlation  resistance  per  knot,  and 
also  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of  onr  sample  core,  and 
insert  the  values  in  the  formula,  we  get  its  specific  insnlation 
resistance. 

Since  we  take  the  data  of  1  knot  to  insert  in  the  formula, 
we  may  write  the  latter 

_2-728 

log- 

For  example. 

The  core  of  a  cable  had  an  insulation  resistance  of  300  meg- 
ohms per  knot.  Its  external  diameter  was  -^th  inch,  and 
internal  diameter  -j^th  inch.  What  was  its  specific  insulation 
resistance? 

2 '728 
a  =  300  ^-^  =  1360. 

logj 

484.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  standard  of 
specific  insulation  resistance  is  really  that  of  a  cube  knot  of  the 
material,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  cube  whose  dimensions  are  one 
knot  each  way,  and  whose  resistance  is  assumed  to  be  1 ;  this 
standard  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Sabine. 

Specipic  Inductive  Capacity. 

485.  From  what  was  said  on  page  380,  §  435,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  formula  for  giving  the  specific  inductive  capacity  (A;) 
of  a  cable-core  will  be 

log- 
i  =  F 


2-728 
where  F  is  the  capacity  per  knot  of  the  core  in  microfarads. 
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GHAPTEE  XXL 

COBBEGTIOKS  FOB  TEMPEBATUBE. 

486.  In  order  to  make  tests  for  Conductivityy  Insulation 
Resistance,  or  Electrostatic  Capacity  strictly  comparative,  it  is 
either  necessary  that  they  be  made  at  the  same  temperatare,  or, 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  temperatures  at  which  they  are 
taken  should  be  noted,  and  a  correction  made. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  to  enable  this  to  be  done, 
but  the  following  seems  to  be  a  satis£Bictory  and  simple  one. 

It  is  found,  when  the  temperatures  are  not  very  widely  dif- 
ferent, that  for  every  degree  of  increase  in  temperature,  an 
equal  percentage  of  increase  in  resistance  takes  place ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  resistance  increased  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  by 
a  rise  of  one  degree  of  temperature,  it  will  be  increased  by  the 
next  degree  of  rise  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  calculated  on  the 
new  resistance. 

This  being  so,  it  will  be  evident,  on  consideration,  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  for  a  certain  number  of  degrees  will  be 
the  same  at  whatever  part  of  the  scale  these  degrees  are  taken. 
Thus,  if  a  resistance  increased  25  per  cent,  between  30^  and  40°, 
it  would  increase  25  per  cent,  between  65°  and  75**. 

CORRECriONS  FOR  CONDUCFOR  BeSISTANCE. 

487.  If  we  take  a  wire  of  any  metal,  and  determine  how  much 
its  resistance  is  increased  by  any  number  of  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, we  can  determine  how  much  the  resistance  of  any  other 
wire  of  the  same  metal  and  quality  would  be  increased. 

The  law  we  have  stated  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  law  for 
the  fall  of  potential  in  an  insulated  cable.  We  have  simply,  in 
fact,  to  substitute  resistances  for  potentials,  and  degrees  of  tem- 
perature for  intervals  of  time,  in  any  of  the  formulae  we  had  for 
the  above  case,  and  we  get  our  formulae  for  change  of  resistance 
hj  change  of  temperature. 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  XVI.  (page  385)  we  obtained  a  formula 


E, 
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If  we  snppoBe  a  resistance  to  have  inoreased  from  r  to  B,  by 
an  increase  of  temperature  of  n^,  and  to  Bi  by  an  increase  of 
n^^,  then  by  substitution  in  the  foregoing  formula,  we  get  the 
equation 

as  representing  tbe  connection  between  these  quantities. 

If  we  determine  B  and  r  experimentally,  we  can  find  what  B^ 
will  be  for  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  1^  2°,  3°,  &q.  ;  and 
by  embodying  the  results  in  a  table,  we  can  determine,  from  an 
experimental  measurement  made  at  any  temperature,  what  the 
resistance  of  a  wire,  of  the  same  kind  as  tlusbt  from  which  the 
table  was  constructed,  would  be  at  any  temperature  we  may 
require. 

An  example  will  render  this  clearer : — Suppose  we  had  a  wire 

of  pure  copper,  whose  resistance  r  at  32^  F.  was  found  to  be 

2064  ohms,  and  whose  resistance  B  at  75*2"^  F.  was  2262  ohms.* 

Then  this  wire  had,  by  an  increase  of  75-2°  -  32°  =  43-2°  (n°) 

2262 
increlised  its  resistance  7^7:7771  or  1  •  096  times.    We  therefore  know 

2064 

that  any  other  wire  of  similar  quality  will  increase  its  resistance 

by  that  amount,  by  an  increase  of  43  •  2°  of  temperature.     This 

result,  then,  is  the  coefficient  of  increctse  for  43  •  2°,  by  which  we 

must  multiply  our  observed  resistance  to  obtain  its  value  at  the 

required  temperature. 

The  result  we  have  obtained  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 

increase  of  resistance  for  any  other  number  of  degrees  of  tern  * 

perature,  and  also  the  coefiGicients,  for  our  formula  becomes 


».  =  '^(^mf- 


Thus,  if  we  want  to  find  the  coefficient  for  30°  (n^®)  of  increase, 
we  have 

80° 

showing  that  an  increase  of  30°  has  increased  2064  (r)  to 

2199 '564 
2199-564,  or  — ^rr^j —  =  1 -06563  times,  which  gives  the  co- 
efficient for  30°  of  increase  in  temperature. 

*  These  are  the  exact  figures  from  experiments  made  by  Dr.  MatthieBcen 
on  pure  copper. 
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Since  we  have  to  divide  B^  by  r  to  obtain  the  ooeffioient,  we 
have 

Coefficient  =  (^)^  ;  [A] 

or  for  the  quality  of  wire  in  question. 

As  the  coefficients  have  to  be  worked  out  by  logarithmic 
tables,  we  may  say 


log  coefficient  =  (log  2262  -  log  2064)  — ^ ; 

that  is, 

log  coefficient  =  (-0009209)  iii°. 

When  all  the  coefficients  are  worked  out  by  this  formula  and 
embodied  in  a  table  (Table  IV.),  if  we  require  to  find  the 
resistance  of  a  wire  at  the  higher  temperature,  that  at  the  lower 
being  given,  we  must  multiply  the  latter  by  the  coefficient  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  degrees  of  difference  bet^ween  the 
two  temperatures. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  required  to  reduce  or  correct  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  we  must  divide  by  the  coefficient 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  difference  between 
the  two  temperatures. 

488.  An  approximate  simplification  of  formula  [A]  may  be 
obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

We  have 

Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  this  expression  becomes 

Now  as  -Vl J  is  a  small  quantity,  its  squares  and  high^ 

powers  may  be  neglected,  in  which  case  we  get 

Coefficient  =  1  +  ^(5^:1^). 
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or  for  the  quality  of  wire  in  qnesiion 
Coefficient  =1  +  4^ (2262^-J064>|  ^  j  +  „^„  ^  .^^^^ 

A  still  oloser  approximation  may  be  obtained  by  inolnding 
the  3rd  term  of  the  series,  viz., 

1-2 
Now  this  expression  eqnals 

(S)'xK^)'-&'x<^)'.- 

we  hare  therefore 


X2 


(5^)', 


or  giving  the  nnmerical  values  to  the  constants  we  get 
Coefficient  =  1  +  ni°  x  -0021141  +  V  X  '0000024665. 

Influence  of  Conducting  Power  v^pon  Variation  of  Beeisianee  by 

Change  of  Temperature* 

489.  The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  resistance  of 
metals  varies  according  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal. 
According  to  Matthiessen,*  "  the  percentage  of  decrement  in  the 
conducting  power  of  an  impure  metal,  between  0°  C.  and  100°  C, 
is  to  that  of  the  pure  one,  between  0°  G.  and  100°  C,  as  the 
conducting  power  of  the  impure  metal  at  100°  G.  is  to  that  of 
the  pure  one  at  100°  G."  A  numerical  example  will  best  explain 
this  law : — 

Supposing  we  have  two  wires  of  the  same  metal,  one  of  which 
is  pure  and  the  other  impure,  and  we  take  such  a  length  of  each 
that  they  both  have  a  resistance  of  300  ohms  at  0°  C. ;  and 
suppose  that  the  relative  specific  conductivities  of  the  two  kinds 
of  metal  are  as  100  to  90.  Now  if  we  found  that  tiie  pure 
sample  increased  its  resistance  from  300  ohms  to  420  ohms,  or 

*  PhiL  Tzans.,  1864,  p.  167. 

2  K 
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40  per  cent.,  when  the  temperature  was  increased  to  100^  C. ; 
then  we  shonld  find  that  the  impure  sample  when  raised  to 
100°  C.  would  have  increased  its  resistance  to  408  ohms,  or  36 
per  cent.,  for 

100:  90::  40:  36. 

From  this  it  is  OTident  that  the  correction  coefficients  requiro  to 
be  varied  according  to  the  purity  of  the  metal,  but  if  we  know 
what  the  coefficients  are  for  the  pure  metal,  and  also  the 
specific  conductiyity  of  the  metal,  we  can  correct  the  coefficientB 
accordingly.  Let  B  be  the  resistance  of  both  the  pure  and 
impure  metals  at  a  temperature  t,  and  E^  the  resistance  of  the 
pure  metal  at  a  temperature  t^  and  let  jc  be  the  coefficient 
required  to  correct  B  to  the  latter  temperature,  that  is,  let 

Bi=Bic.  [1] 

Let  Bj  be  the  resistance  of  the  impure  metal  at  the  tempera- 
ture tu  and  let  fc^  be  the  coefficient  required  to  correct  B  to 
this  temperature,  that  is,  let 

Ba  =  B#ci.  [2] 

Also  let  C  and  C^  be  the  specific  conductivities  of  the  pure 
and  impure  metals. 

Lastly,  let  p  and  p^^  be  the  percentages  of  increase  in  resist- 
ance of  the  two  samples  respectively,  between  the  temperatures 
t  and  <!• 

We  then  have  the  following  equations : — 

I,  =  ^100  M 

I,,  =  ^100  [4] 

and  the  proportion 

piPiiiG  :Ci 
or 

Z-9.. 

but  firom  equations  [3]  and  [4]  we  get 

p  R  R  —  Rj 

Pi  "  'J^-^2  jQQ  -  E  -  Ba' 
B 
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therefore 

C       R  —  Rj 

or,  substitating  the  values  of  R^  and  Rj,  obtcdned  from  the  equa- 
tions [1]  and  [2],  we  get 

C       R-  Ric       1  -  #c 


therefore 


that  is 


Cj      R  —  R #cj      1  ^  Ki* 


As  the  specific  conduotiyity  of  the  pure  metal  is  always  taken 
as  100,  the  formula  becomes 

''I  =  1  +  1%  («  -  1).  [A] 

For  example. 

From  Table  IV.,  the  correction  coefficient  for  correcting  from 
45"^  to  76°  (equal  to  30°  of  difference  of  temperature)  is  1-0667, 
for  pure  copper.  What  is  the  coefficient  for  copper  whose 
conductivity  is  96  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  pure  metal  ? 

icj  =  1  +  Y5^(l*^^57  -  1)  =  1-0631. 

490.  Although  strictly  speaking  the  foregoing  method  of 
obtaining  the  proper  coefficient  for  correcting  for  conductor 
resistance  ought  to  be  followed,  it  is  but  rarely  that  it  is  so.  It 
is  usually  the  case  that  a  table  is  employed  in  which  the  co- 
efficients have  values  corresponding  to  a  mean  purity  of  copper. 
Table  V.  for  example.  Inasmuch  as  the  variation  from  this 
particular  mean  value  is  iiever  very  great  in  practice,  no  error 
of  practical  importance  is  caused  by  the  use  in  all  cases  of  such 
a  table. 

CORRECnONS  FOR  INSULATION  RESISTANCE. 

491.  The  law  of  change  of  resistance  by  change  of  tcnpera- 
ture  for  Insulators  is  the  reverse  of  that  for  Conductors,  that  is  to 
say,  increase  of  temperature  diminishes  their  resistance,  and  vice 
versd.    If,  therefore,  we  obtain  our  coefficients  from  the  formula 

2  £  2 
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Coefficient  =(^)*^» 

where  B  is  the  observed  higher  refiistance  at  the  lower  tempera- 
tnre,  r  the  obeenred  lower  resistanoe  at  the  higher  temperatme, 
n^  the  number  of  degrees  of  differenoe  between  the  two  tem- 
peratures, and  tii^  the  number  of  degrees  of  differenoe  for  which 
the  coefficient  is  required,  then  we  mnst  divide  by  the  coefficient 
when  we  require  to  find  the  resistance  at  the  higher  temperature, 
that  at  the  lower  being  given,  and  mce  vend, 

492.  The  influence  of  temperature  is  very  much  greater  on 
Insulators  than  on  Conductors ;  thus,  whereas  a  wire  containing 
96  per  cent,  of  pure  copper  only  increased  its  resistance  from 
1000  ohms  to  1030  ohms  by  an  increase  of  15^  of  temperature, 
a  particular  gutta-percha  core  increased  its  resistance  from 
1000  ohms  to  9080  ohms  by  the  same  amount  of  decreeite  of 
temperature* 

The  amount  of  the  change  of  resistance  by  change  of  tem- 
perature which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  insulating  materials 
is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  the 
correction  coefficients  for  the  same  can  only  be  regarded  as 
approximately  correct. 

493.  The  ran^  of  temperatures  required  in  practice  is  not 
large.  If  we  calculate  coefficients  for  a  difference  of  from  0^  to 
45^  it  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

494.  Tables  of  coefficients  for  copper  and  two  kinds  of  gutta- 
percha, calculated  on  the  foregoing  principles,  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  As  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  correct  all 
measurements  to  75°  Fahr.,  the  coefficient  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  degrees  of  difference  between  any  particular  tempe- 
rature and  75°,  is  placed  opposite  that  particular  temperature. 

495.  It  was  pointed  out  on  page  416  that  if  all  the  coefficients 
are  worked  out  by  the  formula  "  log  coefficient  =  ( •  0009209)  n^V' 
then  in  order  to  correct  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature  it 
is  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  coefficient  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  degrees  of  difference  between  the  two  temperatures, 
but  to  correct  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature  we  must 
divide  ;  now,  if  in  the  latter  case  we  employ  the  reciprocal  of  the 
coefficient,  then  we  must  multiply  as  in  tne  first  case.  By  taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  in  Tables  lY.  and  Y.  the  coefficients  are 
60  calcumted  that  whether  we  have  to  correct  from  100^  down 
to  75°,  or  from  32  •  5°  up  to  75°,  in  all  cases  we  have  to  m%Uiply  ; 
in  Tables  VI.  and  YII.,  in  all  cases  we  have  to  divide. 

If  it  should  be  required  to  correct  up  to  any  temperature 
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other  than  75%  then  we  mnst  first  ascertain  the  number  of 
degrees  of  differenoe  between  the  two  temperatures,  and  then 
the  coefficient  opposite  to  the  temperature  oorresponding  to  75^ 
minus  the  number  of  degrees  of  differenoe,  will  be  the  coefficient 
required.  Thus,  if  we  want  the  coefficient  for  correcting  the 
resistance  of  a  pure  copper  wire  from  45^  up  to  60%  then 
60°  -  40°  =  20%  and  75°  -  20°  =  55°,  and  the  coefficient  corre- 
sponding to  this  temperature  in  Table  lY.  is  1  *  0434,  which  is 
the  required  coefficient.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  correct  from 
60°  down  to  45°,  then  in  this  case  the  coefficient  will  be  that 
corresponding  to  75°  +  20°,  or  95°,  the  ralue  of  which  is  '9586. 

496.  The  exact  effect  of  temperature  on  Electrostatic  Capacity 
has  not,  it  is  believed,  been  yet  determined  or  published ;  it  is, 
however,  very  slight. 

Determination  of  the  Temperatube  of  a  Wire  by  Change 

OF  Eesistange. 

497.  By  a  reverse  process  to  the  foregoing  we  can  tell  what 
the  temperature  of  a  wire  is,  if  we  know  what  is  its  resistance 
at  one  temperature,  and  also  its  resistance  at  the  unknown 
temperature.  For  aJI  we  have  to  do  is  to  divide  one  resistance 
by  the  other,  and  note  with  what  number  of  degrees  of  tem- 
perature the  coefficient  so  obtained  corresponds ;  then  this  result 
shows  the  number  of  degrees  the  wire  has  above  or  below  the 
temperature  at  which  the  wire  was  measured. 

Far  example. 

To  take  the  case  on  page  415,  we  found  that  the  wire  had  a 

resistance  of  2064  ohms  at  32°,  and  at  the  temperature  which  we 

will  suppose  to  be  unknown,  a  resistance  of  2262,  then  the  coeffi- 

2262 
cient  is  =  1  *  096,  which  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  43  *  2° ; 

the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  therefore  32°  +  43-2°  =  75-2°. 

In  this  way,  if  we  ascertained  the  resistance  of  a  cable  at  a 
noted  temperature  before  it  was  laid,  and  then  measured  its 
resistance  after  it  was  laid,  we  could  tell  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  sea  by  referring  to  the  Tables. 

Or  if  we  ascertained  the  resistance  of  the  cable  at  two 
different  temperatures  before  it  was  laid,  then  we  could  deter- 
mine its  temperature  after  it  was  laid  without  the  use  of  Tables ; 
thus  from  the  formula 


n,  -  r(^) 
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Tee  get 


&)  -  0? . 


{here&re  ,      B. 


n° 


log- 


therefore  ,      B 

log- 

For  examjple. 

The  conductor  reBifltanoe  (Bi)  of  a  cable  at  60°  Fahr.  when 
lying  in  the  tanks  at  the  £Actoiy,  was  2000  ohms,  and  at  a 
temperatnre  of  45°  Fahr.  the  resistance  (r)  was  1941  -  6  ohms. 
When  the  cable  was  laid  the  resistance  (R^  was  found  to  be 
1961  ohms.    What  was  the  temperature  of  tne  sea  ? 

n^  =  60°  -  45°  =  15°, 

1961 
log 


_  1941-6  _ 

^    "  2007^-  -^^    -  ^• 

^^  194r-"6 
The  temperature  of  the  sea  will  therefore  be  45°  +  5°  =  50°  F. 

498.  It  is  very  often  the  case  in  cable  &ctories  that  two 
sections  of  the  cable  are  in  different  tanks  at  different  tempera- 
tures, as,  for  instance,  when  several  miles  of  core  are  added  on 
to  the  made-up  cable  in  a  colder  tank. 

As  the  whole  length  must  be  tested  in  one  section,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  know  what  correction  must  be  applied  to  the 
measured  resistance  of  the  whole  length  of  cable  to  correct  it  to 
the  value  it  would  have  at  one  imiform  temperature. 

COBBBCTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTOR  RESISTANCE  WHEN  TwO   SfidlOHS 

OF  A  Cable  are  at  Different  Temperatures. 

499.  Let  Zi  and  Z,  be  the  two  lengths  of  the  cable  in  the 
different  tanks,  also  let  r^  and  r,  be  the  respective  conductor 
resistances  of  the  two  sections  at  the  temperatures  of  the  tanks, 
and  let  P.  be  the  resistance  of  the  two  together.     Also  let 
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ki  and  I,  be  the  coefficients  by  which  r^  and  r,  tarast  be 
mvltiplied  respectively  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  values 
they  would  have  at  one  uniform  temperature,  and  let  B«  be  the 
total  resistance  of  the  cable  at  this  uniform  temperature ;  we 
then  have  the  following  equations : 

P.  =  n  +  r^ 

B,  =  ri*i  +  rjij*  [1] 

^1  _  n*2. 


therefore 


VO  *  2  ICn 


R<,        ♦'1*1  +  *'a^a     ^*     T>         -p  **!  ^1  ^^  ^2  ^2 
■t^i  *^i  +  »^2  *^i  +  ^2 


and  also  we  may  say 

o-Zi  =  ri^Ti,    or,    fi  = 

o*Z2  =  ^2^:29    or,    r2  = 
where  c  is  a  constant ;  therefore 


all 
<rl2 


P    -  P    ^  (^1  +  ^2) 


=p. 


2 


If  li  and  Z2  ^^i^  the  lengths  of  the  portions  of  the  cable  in 
knots,  then  the  corrected  resistance  per  knot  (r«)  will  be 

r,  =  P.i-+^  ^(Z,+  L)  =  — ^  .  [2] 


-7 7-  -r-  Qi  +  h)  =  7 ^  • 

1       2  1        2 


At  a  cable  factory  there  were  15  knots  (Zj)  of  manufactured 
cable  lying  in  a  tank  whose  temperature  was  50°  Fahr.  Con- 
nected to  this  cable  were  5  knots  (Z,)  of  core  in  a  tank  whose 
temperature  was  55°  Fabr.  The  total  observed  conductor 
resistance  of  the  20  knots  was  215  ohms  (P.).  What  would  be 
the  conductor  resistance  per  knot  (r«)  of  the  cable  and  core 
at  75°  Fahr.  ? 

From  Table  V,  we  have 

ifej  =  1-054,     ifea  =  1-043; 
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tberefore 

215  ,.  oA   1. 

r,  =     ,,  >      =  11  "30  oiims. 

1-064  ■*"  iToia 

Corrections  for  Insulation  Bbsistance  when  Two  Sections 
OF  A  Cable  are  at  Different  Temperatures. 

500.  Let  li  and  1,  be  the  lengths  of  the  two  eections,  r^  and  r, 
their  respective  insulation  resistances  at  the  temperature  of  the 
tanks,  P<  the  combined  resistance  of  the  two  sections,  k^  and  k^ 
the  coefficients  by  which  r^  and  r,  must  be  divided  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  the  values  they  would  have  at  one  uniform 
temperature,  also  let  B^  be  the  combined  resistance  of  the  two 
sections  at  this  uniform  temperature ;  then  we  have  the  follow- 
ing equations : 


p.  = 


^2 


*x 
therefore 

i5i  =      *•!  +  *•»        or,    B  =  P     '''•^*'«     ; 

i  <         f  1  «2  "t"  '"a  "'I  ''l  *2  4"  *'2  *l 

and  also  we  may  say 

all  ^  »'2^n    ^r»    •'a 

o-Zj  =  r^Aja,    or,    r^ 
where  a*  is  a  constant ;  therefore 


all 


P     —    P  "^1  *^2''     __     T>       1  3 
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If  li  and  I2  are  the  lengtlis  of  the  sections  in  knots,  tl^n  the 
{corrected  resistanoe  per  knot  (r^)  will  he 


=  B,(I,  +  ^)  =  P,(i+^^. 


Forexan^de. 

Taking  the  same  lengths  and  temperatures  as  in  the  previous 
example,  let  ns  suppose  the  total  observed  insulation  resistance 
of  the  20  knots  was  160  megohms  (?<),  what  would  be  the  insu- 
lation resistance  per  knot  (r<)  at  75^  Fahr.,  the  insulator  beii^g 
Willoughby  Smitn's  gutta-percha? 

Prom  Table  VII.  we  find 

ii  =  6-928,    ia  =  4-704, 
therefore 

Approximate  Corrbctions  for  Copper  and  Insulation  Bbsistance 
WHEN  two  Sections  of  a  Cable  are  at  different  Temper- 
atures. 

501.  Instead  of  correctiDg  each  section  from  its  actual  to  the 
required  temperature,  in  the  way  shown,  we  could  assume  that 
the  whole  length  had  a  temperature  which  was  a  mean  between 
the  two  actual  temperatures,  and  correct  the  resistances  by  the 
ooe£Boients  (both  for  conductor  and  insulation  resistance)  corre- 
sponding to  that  mean  temperature.  This  mean  temperature 
may  be  calculated  approximately  on  the  evident  assumption,  that 
its  value  is  closer  to  the  temperature  of  the  longer  length  in 
proportion  to  the  proportion  which  the  longer  length  bears  to 
the  shorter  length.    Let  us  therefore  have 

ti^  =  temperature  of  length  Z^ 

tj^  =  mean  temperature ; 
then,  assuming  ^^  to  be  the  higher  temperature,  we  have 

*1  ^     •  *■•  *2     •  •  *2  •  *l  * 

therefore 
or 

Ci2  +  Cil  =  <l°il  +  <2°^ 


I 

2 
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that  is 

J   O  _    <i     *i  +  tj     *2 

Far  example. 

At  a  cable  factory  there  were  15  knots  (l{)  of  manufactured 
cable  lying  in  a  tank  whose  temperature  was  50^  (l^^)  Fahr. 
Connected  to  this  cable  were  5  knots  (Z^)  of  core  in  a  tank,  whose 
temperature  was  55°  (<i°)  Fahr.  What  was  Uie  mean  tempera-^ 
tufe  (<.°)  of  the  whole  length  ? 

.  „  ^  50x15  +  55x5      1025  _  ^.   .^^ 

'-  -       15  +  5       =  "2r  -  ^^  ^^  • 

As  a  rule  the  temperature  coe£Bcients  are  only  given  for  degrees 
and  half  degrees,  as  in  Tables  lY.,  Y.,  YI.  and  YIL ;  conse- 
quently, in  cases  where  the  mean  temperature  works  out  to  a 
fraction  of  a  degree  other  than  *5,  we  should  take  the  coefficient 
of  the  degrees  which  are  nearest  in  value  to  the  calculated 
temperature ;  this  is  usually  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposesL 
In  tne  above  example  it  is  obvious  tbat  the  coefficient  is  a  mean 
value  between  the  coefficients  for  51°  and  51*5°,  consequently 
in  such  a  case  we  can  bv  a  very  simple  calculation  see  what  the 
exact  (practically)  coefficient  would  be.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
coefficients  in  Table  Y.  for  51°  and  51-5°  are  1-051  and  1- 050 
respectively,  consequently  the  coefficient  for  51-25°  is  obviously 

1*051  +  1-050 

^ ^  or  1  •  0605. 

PrACTIGAL  APPLICATiON  OF  CoSBECnOKS  FOR  TEMPERATURE. 

502.  When  a  cable  is  in  course  of  manufacture,  the  insulated 
conductor  ('or  "core"  as  it  is  called),  before  bein^  covered  with 
the  protecting  sheathing,  is  placed  in  water  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  75°  F.,  and  is  kept  in  the  same  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  24  hours.  By  this  lengthened  immersion  the  core  acquires 
the  temperature  of  the  water  throughout  its  mass.  Garefnl 
tests  are  then  made.  After  the  core  has  been  sheathed  it  is 
coiled  into  a  tank  and  kept  covered  with  water  at  a  normal 
temperature,  and  tests  are  made  regularly  every  day  to  ascertain 
its  condition.  As  regards  the  testing  of  the  conductor,  it  was 
usually  the  practice  to  take  a  resistance  measurement  and  then 
to  correct  the  same  to  76°  by  means  of  the  coefficient  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tank  in  which 
the  cable  is  coiled ;  this  corrected  result,  if  the  conductor  were 
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in  proper  oondition,  would  obviouBly  correspond  with  the  restdts 
obtained  from  the  core  at  the  7d°  temperature. 

Now,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  gatta-percha 
coTering  conducts  heat,  unlec^s  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
after  the  immersion  of  the  sheathed  cable  in  the  tank,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  latter  would  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  precise  temperature  of  the  conductor,  consequently 
the  actual  tests  at  75°  and  the  corrected  observed  results  might 
not  correspond.  The  object  of  a  conductor  test,  made  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  would  of  course  be  to  ascertain  whether  the 
conductor  had  deteriorated  in  any  way  during  the  course  of 
manufacture;  experience  has,  however,  shown  that  no  such 
deterioration  does  take  place,  and  that  consequently  a  corrected 
conductor  test,  even  if  it  were  accurate,  is  practically  of  little 
value*  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  is  very  usual  to  make 
use  of  the  conductor  test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
internal  temperature  of  the  core,  so  that  a  correct  reduction 
coefficient  may  be  applied  to  the  insulation  test  of  the  insulating 
covering.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  temperature  has  been 
indicated  in  §  497,  page  421.  In  cases  where  the  calculated 
internal,  and  the  observed  external,  temperatures  do  not  corre- 
spond, the  reduction  coefficient  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the 
two  should  be  taken  for  correcting  the  insulation  resistance. 

When  the  manu&cture  of  a  cable  is  quite  completed,  and  the 
latter  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tanks  for  24  hours 
or  more,  the  external  observed,  and  the  internal  calculated, 
temperatures  will  generally  correspond  very  closely. 

503.  In  certain  ccuses  it  happens  that  a  length  of  cable  may 
1)0  coiled  in  two  different  tanks  which  are  at  different  tempera- 
tures ;  in  such  cases  the  temperature  calculated  from  the  con- 
ductor resistance  is,  of  course,  a  mean  of  the  two. 

504.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  corrections  indicated  in 
paragraphs  499,  500  and  501,  although  not  generally  used,  are 
still  employed  in  some  cases. 


(    428    ) 


CHAPTBE  XXTT, 

LOCALISATION  OF  FAULTS  OF  HIGH  BE8ISTANCE. 

Faults  in  Cables. 

505.  In  all  the  tests  for  looaUsine  fiiults  Htherto  describecU 
with  the  exception  of  the  loop  test  (f  288,  page  265),  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  insulation  resistances  of  the  portions  of  cable 
on  either  side  of  the  fftult  aie  infinitely  great  compared  with 
the  resistances  of  the  conductor.  Such  an  assumption  practi- 
cally holds  good  in  oases  where  the  cable  under  test  is  short, 
and  also  if  the  resistance  of  the  fault  is  small,  but  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  long  cables  having  faults  of  high  resistance, 
the  formulao  we  have  obtained  are  no  longer  correct.  The  fol- 
lowing investigation  *  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
test  which  shall  be  correct  for  cables  of  any  length  and  having 
faults  of  any  resistance : — 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  140)  be  a  cable  of  any  length,  connected  to  a 
battel^  as  uiown,  and  having  its  further  end  to  earth  through 

Fio.  140. 


V*dV 


n% 


X.<;^^cc«lK*v\\\\Vi^i^\\\v\\\\^\v\\\^\\'l\^\\\\\^\\\^^^ 


L 


U. 


PQ 


B 


EarBk 


FattH  Wtm 


a  resistance  cr.    By  putting  o*  =  0  the  end  of  the  cable  will  be 
direct  to  earth,  and  by  putting  o*  =  oo ,  it  will  be  insulated. 

Let  the  length  A  B  =  n 
„  „     A  P  =  aj 

„  „      PQ  =  dx. 

*  See  « On  the  Leakage  of  Submarine  Cables,*  by  A  B.  Kempe,  BJL 
*  Journal  of  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,*  VoL  IV.,  page  90. 
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Let  the 

potential  at  A  =  Vq 

»» 

»» 

„       B  =  V. 

♦» 

»> 

„       P  =  V 

»» 

f» 

„       Q  =  Y  +  dY. 

Let  the  current  strength  at  A 

=  c. 

♦> 

•« 

B 

=  c. 

»» 

»» 

P 

=  c 

»> 

» 

Q 

=  C  +  dG. 

Let  the  resistance  of  X  A  P  = 

B 

t» 

♦> 

„        XAQ  = 

B  +  <2B 

»» 

99 

XAB  = 

E. 

» 

91 

XA  = 

E,  =  <r. 

Also  let  resistance  of  unit  length  of  conductor  =  r 
And    „  ,,  „  „  sheathing  =  t. 

Calling  E  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  then  since  the 
flow  of  electricity  from  any  point  to  any  other  point  close  to  it 
is  from  the  point  of  higher  to  that  of  lower  potential,  and  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  potential  divided  by  the  resistance 
separating  the  two  points,  tiierefore  the  current  along  A  B  at  P 

(Y  +  dY)-Y      dY  ^^ 
rdx  rdx 

The  resistance  of  the  wire  P  Q  is  evidently  r  dx,  because  it  varies 
directly  as  the  length  of  the  wire,  but  the  resistance  of  the  in- 
sulating sheath  P  Q  is  -=— ,  because  it  varies  inversely  as  the 

length.  Hence  the  "  leakage  "  or  the  current  from  the  surface 
of  the  conductor  between  the  points  P  and  Q  to  the  earth  where 
the  potential  is  zero,  is 

V-0      Ydx       -^ 

; =    ;—    =    dC. 

f  • 

dx 
Hence 

dO  _Y 

dx  '  i' 
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but 


and,  therefore. 


therefore 


c 

dV 
~  rdx' 

dC 

1   d»V 

dx 

"r     da*' 

tPY 

r  V 

where 


m- 


r    .  /r 

=  T.    l.e.    W  =  ;y/-.. 


The  solution  of  this  differential  equation,  obtained  by  the  well- 
known  method,*  is 

V  =  A6-«  +  Be-^,  [1] 

and 

Now  when  x  =  n 

V  =  V.  =  E,  and  C  =  C., 

potential 


therefore,  since  resistance  = 


current  strength  * 


and  similarly  when  a;  =  0 

V  =  Vo,    and    C  =  Co^ 
and 

tio  =  <r  =  —• 

Taking,  therefore,  a;  =  n,  we  get 

E  =  V,  =  A  e-+B  e— ,  by  [1] 


C.  =  ^[a  e-  -  B  6—1 ,  by  [2], 
♦  See  Boole's  *  Diflferential  Equations,'  Second  Edition,  Chapter  IX.,  p.  194. 
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therefore 


K. 


_  E  _  r^r 

"  a  "  m  L 


Ae-^-f  Re— 


A  e*"*  -  B  e- 
Again,  taking  a?  =  0,  we  have 

Vo         A  +  B     . 


] 


[3] 


O"   = 


^'~"(A-B) 


therefore 


A 
B 


r    ''*  _j_  11 

r 

lo-  -  —  J 

r 


[4] 


and 


m 


.-(.^  +  l)  +  e--(.;-l)' 


[6] 


506.  Let  ns  now  see  how  we  can  apply  this  investigation 
so  as  to  obtain  a  test  which  shall  be  strictly  accurate  for  a 
cable  of  any  length  and  resistance.  The  following,  which 
accomplishes  this,  is  in  reality  the  fall  of  potential  test  given  on 
page  386,  with  the  formula  corrected. 


Fio.  141. 


W%Earhh 


Let  h  c  (Fig.  141)  be  the  cable  having  a  fault  z  at  c,  x  and  y 
being  the  lengths  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  and  let  E  be  a 
resistance. 

Now  from  equation  [1]  we  have 

V  =  A  e.'"*  +  B  e—  [6] 
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and  at  c»  where  a;  =  0, 

Vi  =  A  +  B ;  therefore,  A  =  Vj  —  B ; 
therefore 

v  =  Vie""— B^  +  B  c*""*, 

or 

Now  from  [6] 

v-2Be—  =A^-B  e-«. 
therefore 

Now,  calling  B.  the  resistance  beyond  &,  we  have 

V  _  B  +  B, 

V  ~  "   B.     ' 
therefore 

v^  =  -  =  S-=xir^        from[6]; 
V  —  V       V       Ae^+oe  "*  "■ 

bat  fix>m  [3] 

r  r  A  g-  +  B  6— '~| 

^      i»LA^-Bfl-~J 


therefore 

_B 

V 


R  _  *-r     1     "I. 

—  V    M*  La  ^  —  b  «""" J 


therefore  from  [7] 

_E 
V 


—  V      m  Lv  (^  +  6'"*)  —  2  Vj  J  *-  "• 


Again,  considering  the  portion  of  the  cablefy,  we  have 

Vi  _  Ax  €^  +  Bi  e-"y 

Vji  -        Ai  +  Bi       * 
and  from  [4] 

Bi  m      ^  .w 
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in  which,  since  the  end  of  the  cable  is  inenilated,  o-  =  oo ; 
therefore 

from  which 


therefore 


▼l 

^  +  e' 

• 

^2 

2 

f 

▼l  = 

▼2—^ 

-Mfr 

Inserting  this  valne  in  [8],  we  get 

B 
V 


B      ^  jr  r g**- e— ' I 


Now  if  Z  be  the  length  of  the  cable,  then  y  =  I  -^  x^  therefore 

Multiplying  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  equation  by  eT*  we  get 

r     ^ e*-^-  1 

V  -V      V  (e^  +  1)  -  Va  (e"'  +  6^"*  e*") 

e*"  —  1 

6^  (v  —  V2  e""^  +  V  —  Va  c"* ' 
therefore 

-1MB    _  * 

"  (V  -  V) -(y -▼,«--) B^' 
from  which 

aw        (v_v)-(y-y,e-)E2. 

In  this  form  the  formnla  cannot  be  practically  used,  as  we 
reqnire  to  know  r  and  m,  that  is  ▲  /^9  **  being  the  resistanoe 

2  F 
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per  unit  length  of  the  conductor,  and  i  the  resistance  per  nmi 
length  of  the  insulating  sheathing.  These  we  cannot  deter- 
mine individually,  for  the  measurement  made  when  the  end  of 
the  cable  is  to  earth  is  not  that  of  the  conductor  alone  but  that 
of  the  conductor  diminished  by  the  insulation  resistance ;  and 
similarly,  when  the  end  is  insulated  the  measurement  made  i& 
not  that  of  the  insulating  sheathiug  alone  but  of  the  latter 
combined  with  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  If,  however, 
we  know  what  these  measured  values  are  we  can  substitute 
them  in  the  formula  in  the  place  of  m  and  r. 

Let  the  measured  resistance  of  the  cable  when  to  earth  at  the 
further  end  be  £«,  and  when  insulated  E^;  then 


This  value  of  E«  we  obtain  from  equation  [5]  (page  431)  bj 
putting  o-  =  0,  and  of  B<  by  putting  <r  =  oo  . 
By  multiplying  one  equation  by  the  other,  we  get 


therefore 


TO 


fn  1  ^  ^, 

[10] 


Also,  we  hav6 


therefore 


E,  ""  Ve-*  +  6-"'/  ' 


therefore 


that  is 


^   _    VE<  +   V^>  .  rj jn 


I 


2«»      1       a/^.+  /E/ 


[12] 
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and  also  from  [11]  we  have 


e"  = 


VR,+  VR.      and,   e— =      /^i  ~  '^_g;.    [13] 


1  ffl 

We  have  thus  determined  - — ,  — ,  e"^,  and  c'"^,  and  can 

la  9fl       r 

consequently  insert  their  values  in  any  equations  we  may 
require. 

507.  Instead  of  employing  the  resistance  It  (Fig.  141,  page 
431),  we  may  make  the  test  by  connecting  the  batteiy  direct  on 
to  h  through  a  galvanometer,  so  that  the  resistance  E,  of  the 
cable  can  be  measured  by  the  ordinary  deflection  method  (§  9, 
page  5).    Then,  since 

V  :  V  : :  E  +  R. :  E., 

therefore 

V.v  =  v^^. 

If  we  substitute  this  value  of  V  —  v  in  equation  [9]  (page  433) 
we  get 

l  +  Cv-v^ 

m 


1  v  +  (v-V2C-0E^- 

V-  (v- V2e-')E.- 


For  example. 


A  cable  1000  knots  (I)  long  had  a  very  small  fault  in  it  which 
was  required  to  be  localised.  When  the  cable  was  good  its 
resistance  with  the  further  end  insulated,  after  five  minutes' 
electrification,  was  700,000  ohms  (E<),  and  its  resistance  with 
the  further  end  put  to  earth,  6000  ohms  (EJ.  When  the  cable 
was  faulty  its  resistance  with  the  end  insulated,  after  five 
minutes'  electrification  was  100,000  ohms  (E,).  The  potentials 
at  the  ends  of  the  cable,  after  five  minutes'  electrification,  were 
300  (v)  and  292  (Vj)  respectively.  What  was  the  distance  (x) 
of  the  fault  from  the  nearer  end  of  the  cabl«? 

2  F  2 
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m 1 1__ 

*•  "  V5000  X  700,000  ""  69,161* 

^     _  ^QQQ  ^  5902-1 

2ni     log  iv^^OO+^^O^        .3^26 
V  700,000  -  V6000 


6-  =      /V 700,000+^6000  ^  1.0884. 
V  ^700,000  -  V5000 

6-»  =      /A/'TOOfiOO  -  >/gOO  ^  .9188 
""  ^  V  700,000  +  V6000 

IsBerting  these  values  in  the  equation,  we  get 

300 +[300  -  (292 X 1-0884)]  100,000 x  kS^ 
X  =  6902-1  X  log 5Z!!5i 

300  -  [300  -  (292  x  -9188)]  100,000  x  593^ 
X  2-3026  =  638  knots, 

608.  Sinoe  in  the  case  of  a  small  fault  the  dififerenoe  between 
the  potentials  at  the  two  ends  is  comparatively  small  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  measured  with  great  aocaracy, 
otherwise  a  small  error  made  in  determining  their  value  will 
make  a  considerable  error  in  the  value  of  x.  The  readings  an 
the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  or  electrometer  must  therefore  be 
made  as  high  as  possible;  it  is  even  advisable  to  extend  the 
length  of  the  scale  so  that  this  may  be  done  more  effiBctually. 

609.  The  relative  values  of  the  potentials  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  cable  must  be  determined  in  the  manner  described  in 
Chapter  XVII.  (§  449,  page  387). 

Localisation  of  Faults  in  Insulated  Wibbs. 

Warebn's  Method.* 

610.  This  method  is  adapted  for  localising  faults  of  high 
resistance  in  lengths  of  cable  core  which  have  not  been  ooveied 
with  the  iron  sheathing  which  forms  the  complete  cable. 

The  length  of  wire  to  be  operated  on  is  immaterial,  provided 
that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  it  can  be  coiled  on  an  instilated 
drum,  and  that  between  the  parts  coiled  the  surface  of  the  core 

•  *Philoflophical  Magazine,'  No.  314,  June  1879. 
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for  a  length  of  6  or  8  inches  can  be  cleaned  and  dried  so  as  to 
prevent  conduction. 

In  the  first  case  (when  the  whole  can  be  coiled  on  a  dram), 
one-half  is  coiled  off  on  a  second  dmm,  the  two  drams  being 
carefoUy  insulated.  The  surface  of  the  core  between  the  drums 
ia  well  cleaned  and  dried.  The  conductor  is  attached  to  one  set 
of  quadrants  of  an  electrometer,  the  other  set  being  to  earth,  and 
the  two  drums  are  connected  to  earth  by  an  attendant  at  each 
drum ;  one  pole  of  the  battery  (whose  second  pole  is  to  earth) 
is  then  connected  to  the  conductor,  so  that  the  whole  becomes 
charged;  the  battery  is  then  disconnected  from  the  electro- 
meter, and  the  earth-wires  simultaneously  taken  off  the  drums. 
It  is  best  to  leave  the  battery  on  until  the  earth-wires  are 
removed  from  the  drums. 

The  insulation  of  the  drums  and  electrometer  should  be  such 
that  no  loss  can  be  perceived  after  a  few  minutes,  when,  if  the 
earth-wire  be  applied  first  to  one  drum  and  then  to  the  other, 
the  fault  will  he  found  on  that  drum  which  causes  the  greatest 
fall  in  the  electrometer.  The  wire  is  coiled  from  the  faulty 
side  to  the  other,  and  the  test  repeated  as  often  as  is  required. 
A  mile  of  core  with  a  small  fault  in  it  can  by  a  little  practice 
be  put  right  in  an  hour  or  two,  involving  no  more  waste  than  a 
portion  of  the  insulator  which  can  be  held  between  the  fingers, 
and  Mrithout  even  catting  the  conductor.  The  position  of  the 
fault,  when  it  is  obtained  between  the  two  drums,  can  be  found 
more  closely  by  cleaning  and  drying  the  surfaces  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  then  touching  the  place  where  the  fault  appears  to  be, 
with  the  earth-wire,  and  seeing  whether  there  is  a  fall  in  the 
electrometer. 

In  the  second  case,  where  the  bulk  would  prevent  the  whole 
from  being  insulated,  we  should  continue  to  coil  the  core  upon 
an  insulated  drum  until  the  fault  disappeared — ^that  is,  until  it 
was  coiled  on  the  drum.  This  is  a  usenil  method  when  dealing 
with  *'  served  core,"  that  is  core  with  its  hemp  covering  only, 
at  a  cable  factory. 

511.  By  the  foregoing  method  a  joint  may  be  tested  with 
great  ease  by  immersing  it  in  an  insulated  trough  of  water, 
and  putting  the  latter  to  earth,  or  even  by  simply  touching  the 
moist  joint  with  the  earth-wire. 

512.  The  tests  can  be  made  with  a  galvanometer  instead  of 
an  electrometer,  although  it  is  not  sucn  a  sensitive  arrange- 
ment. In  this  case  the  battery  would  be  connected  through 
the  galvanometer  to  the  conductor,  as  in  an  ordinary  insulation 
test,  and  then  the  drums  be  connected  to  earth  alternately,  when 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  shows  on  which  drum  the  fault 
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exists ;  but  as  the  lengths  on  each  dram  may  be  very  Tmequal, 
and  consequently  one  drum  may  show  a  greater  deflection 
simply  in  virtue  of  its  having  a  greater  length  of  core  on  it^  the 
rush  of  current  alone  is  xiot  sufficient  to  enable  the  drum  on 
which  the  faxdt  is,  to  be  found ;  but  by  carefully  watching  the 
electrification,  and  seeing  whether  the  fall  is  regular  or  not«  no 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  fixing  upon  the  drum  containing  the 
fault.  The  battery-power  required  will  vary  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  fault  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument,  and 
can  only  be  determined  by  experienoe  and  experiment. 

Jacob's  Method. 

513.  This  method,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  consists 
in  winding  the  faulty  core,  no  matter  what  the  resistance  of  the 
fault  happens  to  be,  on  to  a  drum  or  platform  which  requires 
to  be  only  partially  insulated,  so  that  a  wooden  stand  or  even 
the  floor  is  often  quite  sufficient ;  the  battery  with  one  pole  to 
earth  is  then  applied  direct  to  the  conductor  of  the  core  the 
other  end  of  which  is  insulated,  the  galvanometer  is  inserted 
between  the  drum  and  earth ;  thus  so  long  as  the  resistance 
between  the  drum  and  estrth  along  the  surface  of  the  core  or 
otherwise  is  not  too  small,  so  as  to  shunt  the  galvanometer  too 
much,  the  current  through  the  fault,  if  it  be  on  the  drum,  will 
flow  through  the  galvanometer  to  earth,  but  if  the  fault  is  not 
on  the  drum  the  current  will  pass  direct  to  earth  since  the  tank 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  core  is  coiled  will  be  to  earth ;  the  core 
will  be  then  wound  off  or  on  accordingly  until  the  fault  is 
found.  Often  this  fault  will  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
and  the  exact  place  can  be  electrically  determined  by  passing 
the  end  of  the  wire  leading  from  the  galvanometer,  over  the 
surface  of  the  core,  while  the  battery  is  connected  as  above 
described.  If  two  drums  are  used,  the  core  on  one  will  have  its 
surface  connected  to  earth,  and  that  on  the  other  connected  to  the 
i;;alvanometer,  or  vice  versd,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  that  the  fkvlt 
has  not  disappeared  in  coiling  over.  It  should  be  added  that  in 
this  test  there  is  no  necessity  for  cleaning  the  surface  of  the 
portion  of  core  between  the  two  drums,  and  that  any  description 
of  core  except  that  covered  with  a  metallic  sheathing,*  can  be 
so  tested. 

*  When  a  cable  is  to  be  laid  in  seas  where  the  teredo  worm  abounds,  it  ia 
now  nsual  to  cover  the  insulated  core  with  a  close-fitting  lapping  of  thin 
brass  tape. 
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CHAPTEBXXin. 

LOCALISATION  OF  A  DISOOKNEOTION  FAULT  IN  A  GABLE. 

Localisation  of  a  Total  DiscoinrBcnoN. 

514.  THe  localisatioii  of  a  total  disoonneotion  in  a  cable  is  a 
TOiy  easy  matter.  The  conductor  being  broken  inside  the 
insolatinff  sheathing,  a  batteiy  connected  to  the  end  of  the 
cable  will  charge  the  latter  up  as  fiftr  as  the  fanlt  only,  conse- 
quently if  we  measure  the  discharge  and  compare  it  with  the 
discharge  from  a  condenser  of  a  known  capacity  charged  from 
the  same  battery,  we  shall  obtain  the  capacity  of  the  portion 
up  to  the  fault.  Also  since  the  capacity  per  knot  of  the  cable 
is  always  known,  the  observed  capaciW  of  the  length  in  question, 
divided  by  the  capacity  per  knot,  will  give  at  once  the  distance 
of  the  faxdt. 

Localisation  of  a  Partial  Disconnection. 

515.  Partial  disconnection  faults,  although  they  are  seldom 
met  with  in  cables  with  gutta-percha  cores,  frequently  occur  in 
those  whose  insulating  material  is  indiarubber.  Tnis  arises 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  substance ;  for  when  any  undue  strain 
is  put  on  the  core  the  conductor  breaks,  but  the  indiarubber 
only  stretches,  and  an  earth  fault  is  not  made.  When  the  strain 
is  taken  off,  the  two  ends  of  the  conductor  come  together  and 
make  contact  more  or  less  perfectly.  If  the  break  is  noticed  at 
the  moment  the  cable  is  being  laid  from  the  ship,  its  position  is 
of  course  known.  But  in  some  cases  a  fault  of  t^iis  nature  does 
not  develop  itself  until  some  time  after  the  submersion;  its 
locality  can  then  only  be  found  by  testing. 

Such  faults  are  dificult  to  localise,  as  none  of  the  ordinary 
tests  are  applicable  to  them.  The  following  method,  however, 
devised  by  the  author,  is  susceptible  of  considerable  accuracy  if 
carefdlly  made. 

Li  Fig.  142  (page  440),  B  E  represents  the  cable  with  its 
farther  end  to  earth ;  B  and  r  are  the  resistances  of  the  portions 
of  the  cable  on  either  side  of  the  disconnection,  and  y  is  the 
resistance  of  the  latter;  a,  &,  and  e  are  the  three  sides  of  a 
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Wheatstoiie  bridge,  of  which  the  cable  forms  the  fourth  side; 
g  and  g^  are  two  galvanometers,  the  former  being  of  the  ordinair 
Thomson  form,  and  the  latter  also  a  Thomson,  bat  proyided  with 
heavy  needles,  so  that  its  movements  are  very  sluggish. 


Fia.  142. 


c        p 


-<Xf--SrtI7 


Earth 


Earth 


Connected  to  the  batteiy,  and  also  to  the  galvanometars,  is  a 
key  of  a  peculiar  description ;  it  is  formed  in  two  parts.  The 
ordinary  lever  h  of  the  key  has  its  back-stop  connected  through 
the  galvanometer  g^  to  the  junction  of  the  resistances  a,  & ;  thus 
when  the  key  is  in  its  normal  position  the  galvanometer  g^  is 
connected  to  earth.  The  second  portion  of  the  key  consists  of  a 
lever  2,  to  the  underneath  part  of  which  is  fixed  the  metal  piece 
Ij,  which  is  insulated  from  {.  Normally,  as  shown  in  the  figuie, 
l^  rests  on  a  stop  connected  to  one  pole  of  the  batteiy,  the  other 
pole  of  the  latter  being  connected  to  B.  The  point  P  is  connected 
permanently  with  Zj^,  whilst  the  lever  I  is  itself  permanently 
connected  to  the  K^^anometer  g. 

Now,  the  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  normally  the 
battery  is  connected  between  the  points  B  and  P,  and  the  gal- 
vanometer g^  is  connected  between  the  junctions  of  a  aud  h  and 
with  earth,  that  is  with  the  end  B  of  the  cable;  the  wlide 
arrangement,  in  fact,  forms  an  ordinary  Wheatstone  bridge. 

Now,  if  a,  &,  and  c  are  adjusted  so  that  balance  is  produoed, 
then  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  g^  will  stand  at  zero ;  ii^ 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  key  h  be  depressed,  g^  will  be  disoon- 
nected,  and  when  the  lever  of  h  touches  the  end  of  2,  g  will  be 
put  in  circuit  in  the  place  of  g^ ;  but  immediately  Ihis  takes 
place  li  will  be  lifted  on  its  contact  and  the  batteiy  will  be  cut 
off;  exactly  at  this  moment  then  the  charges  in  the  cable  will 
discharge  and  divide  themselves,  portions  flowing  out  at  the 
further  end  and  the  other  portions  flowing  out  through  g^  a,  and 
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&,  and  thenoe  thronffli  e  to  eartb.  A  ihrow  of  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  will  thus  be  produced. 

Supposing  the  key  ik  to  be  in  its  normal  position,  so  that  the 
batteiy  causes  a  oarrent  to  flow  through  the  cable,  whilst  the 
resistances  a,  &,  and  e  are  so  adjusted  that  the  galvanometer  gi 
is  unaffected,  then  let  Y  be  the  potential  at  the  beginning,  and 
V  be  the  potential  at  any  other  point  of  the  portion  1b  D. 

If  now  the  key  be  depressed,  the  charges  in  the  cable  repre- 
sented by  the  areas  A  B  D  0  and  E  H  ^  will  flow  out  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  cable  in  proportions  dependent  upon  the  values 
of  the  resistances  B,  y,  and  r,  and  the  combined  resistances  of 
a,  &,  g^  and  c. 

Let  V  (Za;  be  a  differential  part  of  the  charge  AB  D  0,  then  this 
portion  will  split,  and  the  portions  flowing  out  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  cable  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistances  on 
either  side  otvdx;  thus  the  portion  flowing  out  at  B  will  be 

dO'  -  r  '^  +  y  +  ^  -  ^  ^ 

^  "     Ki+  B  +  y  +  r"*' 

where  B^  is  the  combined  resistance  of  a,  6,  g^  and  c. 
Now 

V:t;::B  +  y  +  r:B  +  y  +  r-a?, 
therefore 

B  +  y  +  r  -  a? 

^  ^      B  +  y  +  r' 
that  is 

dO'  -  Y  (B  +  y  +  r  -  a;)^ 

"""^  -  \Bi  +  B  +  y  +  r)  (B  +  y  +  ry 

and  the  integral  of  this  between  the  limits 

a;  =  B  and  a;  =  0 

will  give  the  quantity  Q'  flowing  through  the  galvanometer, 
that  is 

Jo        (Bi  +  B  +  y  +  r)(B  +  y  +  r)*^ 

=  (B,  +  B  +  y7r)(B  +  y-r)jr^"  +  y  +  ''"">''^ 
^ V r(B  +  y  +  r)»  -  (y  +  f)8-| 

(B,  +  B  +  y  +  r)(B  +  y  +  r)  L  3  J 

=  1       (B  +  y  +  0'  -  (y  +  ry 

3  •  (Bi  +  E  +  y  +  r)  (B  +  y  +  r)' 
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Similarly  we  should  find  that  the  quantity  Q"  flowing  oat 
from  the  portion  r  of  the  cable  would  be 

Q"  =  ^ 


s 


3       (El  +  E  +  y  +  r)  (B  +  y  +  r) 

and  therefore  the  total  quantity  Q  flowing  through  the  galvano- 
meter will  be 

Q>+Q"=  I  .     (E  +  y+r)3-(y  +  r)3+r3 

"^  ^  "^         3       (El  +  E  +  y  +  r)  (K  +  y  +  r)  "  "^  -/-^J 

Now  the  total  quantity  Q^  which  the  cable  would  take  if  its 
further  end  were  insulated  and  the  end  B  maintained  at  the 
potential  V,  would  be 

Qi  =  V  (B  +  r). 

Again,  if/  be  the  capacity  in  microfarads  of  such  a  length  of 
the  cable  as  would  have  a  conductor  resistance  of  1  ohm,  then 
E  +  r)  /  will  be  the  actual  total  capacity  of  the  cable,  and  if 
2  be  the  charge  held  by  a  condenser  of  F  microfarads  capacity, 
also  charged  to  the  potential  Y,  then 

Qi  :  Q2  ::  (B  +  r)/:F; 
therefore 

or 

Substituting  then  this  value  of  Y  in  equation  [1]  we  get 

o  =  Q^/.  (^  +  y  +  rr-(y  +  ry  +  ^ 

"^       3  F     (Bj  +  E  +  y  +  r)  (E  +  y  +  r)' 
Let 

B  +  y  +  r  =  L,    therefore,    y  +  r  =  L  —  B ; 

B  +  r  =  Li,    therefore,    r  =  Lj  —  B. 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  last  equation  we  get 

^      3P  ■  (Ei  +  LJL 

Qj/    L»-»L»-3LR''  +  3L''B  +  B»  +  L,»  +  3LiB»-3L,aB-B» 
3P  ■  (Ei  +  L)L 

^  Qtf    V  +  SRCL'  -  V)  -  SR^L  -  LQ 
3P  *  (Bi  +  L)L  ' 
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therefore 

^^^^q;^^^^-V  =  3B(L+lo(l-l.)-3B»(L-l.); 

therefore 


therefore 


B.-B(L  +  L.)  +  (Ii±i)-=(i±i3)'- 

3QF(Bt  +  L)L-Q,/V 

3  g,/(L  -  LO 
that  is 


L  +  L,         /(L  +  L.)»    3Qy(Bt  +  L)L-Q,/V      .„, 
^-~2  V i 3  Q,/(L  -  LO '-^•' 

Now  the  quantity  Q  discharged  at  B  will  split  between  the 
resistances  g^  and  a  +  &,  the  quantity  Q3  passing  through  the 
galvanometer  being 

from  which 

The  value  of  B^,  the  combined  resistance  of  a,  h^  g^  and  c, 
will  be 

and  since  balance  is  produced  in  the  bridge 

a  e 


therefore 


H   X  T,  -  «  J.    (^  +  *')  g    J.  "  " 
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and  therefore 

Subetitating  this  value  in  equation  [2]  we  get 

/.T    .  T  ^,     3Q3F 


3Q,/(L-L,) 

In  which,  as  we  have  before  stated, 

-.        ae     . 

Should  it  be  neoessary  to  employ  a  shnnt  for  the  galvano- 
meter g^  of  the  ;th  value  say,  then  the  observed  defieotion  will 
have  to  be  multiplied  by  n  in  order  to  give  the  value  of  Q3,  and 
also  the  value  of  g  in  the  formula  will  be  ^th  of  the  actual 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

For  example. 

In  localising  a  partial  disconnection  in  a  cable  by  the  fore- 
going test,  the  branches  a  and  h  of  the  bridge  were  made  100 
ohms  each,  and  balance  was  obtained  on  g  when  c  was  adjusted 
to  5000  ohms ;  consequently  since  a  and  h  are  equal 

L  =  C  =  6000. 

The  conductor  resistance  L^  when  the  cable  was  perfect  was 
2000  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  5000  ohms,  but  i^hen 
the  discharge  was  noted  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  -j^th 
shunt,  so  that  in  the  formula  we  must  put 

^  =  "IT  =  ^^' 

The  discharge  deflection  observed  on  depressing  the  key  was 
248  divisions,  therefore 

Q3  =  248  X  10  =  2480. 

The  discharge  deflection  Q,  observed  from  a  condenser  of 
1  microfarad  capacity  (F)  when  charged  to  the  potential  V 
was  202  divisions  with  no  shunt,  therefore 

Qa  =  202, 
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The  cable  haying  a  conductor  resistance  of  10  ohms  per  mile, 
and  an  inductiye  capacity  of  *  3  microfarad  per  knot,  the  capa- 
city in  microfarads  of  sncn  a  length  of  the  cable  as  wonld  have 

*3 
a  condnotor  resistance  of  1  ohm,  would  be  —  =  '03  microfiurad, 

that  is 

/=  -03; 
then 


•  •  • 


<  •  • 


/  3  X  2480  X  Ip 

j^  _  5000  +  2000  7(5000  +  2000)^  100         ^ 

[500  (100  +  100)  +  100  (100  +  5000)]  5000  -  202  X  '03  X  2000^ 
'3  X  202  X  -03  (5000  -  2000) 

=  3500  -  2996  =  504  ohms. 

516.  In  making  this  test  practically,  after  e  and  Q3  have  been 
obtained  the  cable  must  be  disconnected  from  the  bridge,  and  a 
resistance  eqnal  to  L  be  connected  between  B  and  F,  the  potential 
at  the  point  B  will  then  still  be  Y,  and  farther  the  galvanometer 
can  be  removed  without  altering  this  potential ;  uie  condenser 
and  ^vanometer  mnst  then  be  joined  np  in  the  manner  shown 
by  Fig.  97,  page  278,  the  wires,  however,  which  in  that  figure 
are  shown  as  connected  to  the  batterv,  being  connected  in  the 
present  case  to  the  points  B  and  F,  Fig.  142  (page  440) ;  then 
the  discharge  obtamed,  multiplied  by  the  shunt  (if  one  is 
employed),  ^ves  Q^. 

517.  It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  the  cable  is  traversed 
by  an  earth  current.  The  effects  of  this  may  best  be  neutralised 
in  the  manner  indicated  on  page  259,  §  276,  Chapter  IX.,  the 
compensating  battery  being  connected  between  the  cable  and 
the  point  B,  and  adjustment  effected  with  the  lever  1 1^  raised 
so  as  to  out  the  testing  battery  off;  when  the  galvanometer  g^ 
is  unaffected  the  adjustment  is  correct,  the  lever  2  Z^  is  then  let 
down,  and  the  test  made  as  if  no  earth  current  existed. 

518.  As  it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  if  not 
of  impossibility,  to  adjust  the  bridge  balance  with  an  ordinary 
Thomson  galvanometer  (gi)  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being 
greatly  affected  by  slight  changes  in  the  earth  current,  a  gal- 
vanometer with  a  heavy  needle  whose  movements  are  very 
sluggish,  and  which  is  consequently  unaffected  by  slight  and 
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sudden  changes  of  cnrrent,  is  necessary  for  the  pmpoee.  Por 
measuring  the  discharge,  however^  a  highly  sensitive  instru- 
ment (g)  is  neoessary^  which  must  be  brought  into  use  only  at 
the  exact  moment  required,  since  it  is  necessary  that  its  needle 
be  steady  at  zero  at  that  time.  By  the  arrangement  of  key 
shown  in  Fig.  142  (page  440),  this  object  is  completely  effected, 
as  the  galvanometer  g  is  only  brought  into  use  at  the  moment 
when  l^e  battery  is  cut  off,  and  the  cable  discharged. 
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A  METHOD  OF  LOCALISING  EARTH  FAULTS  IN  CABLES. 

Localisation  of  Fault  when  Cable  is  not  broken. 

519.  This  test  is  of  the  same  nature  as  tlie  foregoing,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  having  all  the  necessary  observations 
taken  simnltaneonsly,  and  from  one  end  of  the  cable  only. 

In  Fig.  143,  R  and  j9  represent  the  resistances  of  the  portions 
of  the  conductor  of  tibie  cable  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  and  r 
represents  the  resistance  of  the  fault  itself.    As  in  the  previous 

Fio.  143. 


■•••—#•■*• 


i-^-A3 


W&^arbk 


tavth 


test,  a,  ^,  and  c  are  the  three  sides  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  of 
which  the  cable  forms  the  fourth  side,  and  g  and  g-^  are  two  gal- 
vanometers. A;  Z  Z^  is  a  key,  the  construction  and  working  of 
which  were  fdlly  described  in  the  previous  test  (page  440),  and 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  again  here. 

Supposing  the  key  to  be  in  its  normal  position,  then  let  Y 
represent  the  potential  at  the  beginning  of  the  cable,  v  the 
potential  at  the  fault  and  also  at  the  further  end  H,  and  v  the 
potential  at  any  point  between  B  and  D. 

If  now  the  key  h  is  depressed,  the  charge  in  the  cable,  which 
is  represented  by  the  area  A  B  C  D,  will  flow  out  at  B  and  at 
D  in  proportions  dependent  upon  the  values  of  the  resistances 
r,  K  and  the  combined  resistances  a,  6,  g^  and  c. 
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Let  V  dx  he  9k  differential  part  of  the  charge.  Then  the 
portion  of  this  which  will  flow  out  at  B  will  be 

where  B^  is  the  combined  resistance,  of  a,  &,  g^  and  c. 
Now 

V:t;::B  +  r:B  +  r  — «; 
therefore 

^B  +  r-g?, 
*^"  ^      B  +  r    ' 
therefore 

and  the  integral  of  this  between  the  limits  x  =  "R  and  x  =  0 
will  give  the  total  quantity  q^^  due  to  the  charge  ABDC, 
flowing  out  at  B»  that  is 

_  fBy        (R  +  r^xy         , 
^^"Jo    ^(B,  +  B  +  r)(B  +  r)**^ 

=  (Bi  +  B  +  r)(E  +  r)Jo     (*  +  ''-*)'^ 
y r(B  +  ry  -  r3-[ 

"(Bi  +  B  +  r)(B  +  r)L  3  J 

_  V  (B  +  ry  -  fg 

"  3-(B,  +  B  +  r)(B  +  r)- 

Now  besides  the  quantity  q.  there  will  be  a  quantity  q^ 
flowing  out  at  B,  due  to  the  oiiarge  represented  1^  the  area 
CD  HL    Let  this  charge  be  ^,  then 

but 

V  :  V  ::B  +  r  :r, 

therefore 

xr       ^ 

'^  =  V— ; 

B  +  r 

therefore 

"         B  +  r 


1 
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This  quantity  4  ^  flowing  out  at  D  will  divide,  the  portion 
^2  flowing  along  B  and  out  at  B,  being 


Bi  +  B  +  r  (Bi  +  B  +  r)  (B  +  r)' 

Consequently  the  total  quantity  flowing  out  at  B  will  be 
c  +c   .V         (B+r)»-r»  r'p 

"  3  -(Bi  +  E+rXB  +  r)  ~  ^  '■^J 

Now  if  the  cable  had  no  fault  in  it,  and  its  farther  end  were 
insulated,  and  if  it  had  been  charged  to  the  potential  Y,  then 
the  quantity  Q^,  which  the  length  B  D  would  contain,  would 
he  represented  by  the  equation 

Qi  =  VB* 

Again,  if/  be  the  capacity  in  microfarads  of  such  a  length  of 
the  cable  as  would  have  a  conductor  resistance  of  1  unit,  then 
H/  will  be  the  actual  total  capacity  of  the  length  B  D ;  and  if 
Q2  be  the  charge  held  by  a  condenser  of  F  microfarads  capacity 
also  charged  to  the  potential  Y,  then 

Qi:Qa::R/:F; 
therefore         .^ 

Qx  =  ^=VB. 

or 

Substituting  the  value  of  Y  in  equation  [1]  we  get 

A-Q?/    (B  +  r)3-r»  +  3r^p 
^  ■"  3F  *  (Bi  +  B  +  r)(B  +  r)' 

/•D  _L   ^a      ^.02         3QF(Bi  +  B  +  r)(B  +  r) 

Let 

E  +  r  =  L 

2o 


[A] 


or 
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and 

therefore 

r  =  L-R 
and 

p  —  r  =  L^  —  L,    or,   p  =  Li  —  L  +  r; 
therefore 

(B  +  r)3  -  r?  +  3r»|)  =  L^  -  r^  +  3r»(Li  -  L)  +  3r» 

=  L3  +  3(L  -  E)^(Li  -  L)  +  2(L  -  E)5; 
tiifiTeioTe 

(L  -  K)3  +  L(lH^)  (L  -  E)- IM^+IOI' .  .^^ 

Q 

=  2 »  say.  [1] 

Also  if  Qs  equals  the  quantity  discharged  through  the  gal- 
vanometer, then  by  substituting  this  quantity  and  the  combing 
values  of  a,  6,  c,  and  g,  to  which  Kj  is  equal,  in  the  manner 
shown  on  page  443,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  shall  have 

If  in  making  the  test  it  is  found  necessaiy  to  employ  a  shunt 
with  the  galvanometer  when  taking  the  discharge,  then  if  the 
value  of  this  shunt  be  ith,  we  must  multiply  the  observed 
deflection  by  n  in  order  to  obtain  Q3,  and  also  the  value  of  ^  in 
the  above  equation  will  be  Hh  of  the  actual  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer. 

From  the  cubic  equation  [1]  R  has  now  to  be  determined; 
this  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner : — 

Dividing  each  side  by  (L^  —  L)^  we  get 

therefore 

/L-R      ly     3/L-B\      1  C 

\Li-L"*"2/  *  4^Li  -L/       8  ""2(Li-L)3  ""  ^^ 
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therefore 
that  is. 

Now  this  equation  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  identily 

4  eos^  o  —  3  cos  a  —  cos  3  a  =:  0. 

If  then  we  put 

2  C 

—  1  =  cos  3  o,  [3] 


-we  ahall  have 

L-B   ,  1 

L:^a:  +  2  =  *^»* 

or 

L  -  E  =  (Lj  -  L)(coso  -  J); 

thatisy 

E  =  L  -(Li  -  L)  (cos  a  -  i).  [4] 

2  0 

So  that,  haTiBg  worked  ont  the  numerical  value  of  7= =^^  —  1, 

(Li-L)3 

and  ascertained  in  a  table  of  cosines  to  what  angle  this  corre- 
sponds, then  the  cosine  of  ^rd  of  this  angle  gives  cos  a,  which 
value  inserted  in  equation  [4]  enables  uie  value  of  fi  to  be 
obtained. 

'   For  example. 

In  localising  a  fault  by  the  foregoing  test^  the  two  arms  a 
and  h  of  the  bridge  were  made  100  ohms  each,  and  balance  was 
obtained  on  g  when  c  was  adjusted  to  700  ohms;  therefore 
L  =  700  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  50  QO  ohms,  but  when 

the  discharge  was  noted  on  it  the  -^th  shunt  was  inserted,  so 

^,    ^         6000       ^^^   , 
that  g  =  =  500  ohms. 

The  discharge  deflection  observed  on  depressing  the  key  was 
350  divisions;  therefore  Q3  =  338  X  10  =r  3380.  '  The  discharge 

2  G  2 
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defection  Q^  obtained  from  a  condenser  of  1  micro&rad  capa- 
city (F)  charged  to  the  potential  V  waa  106  divisioiiB  with  the 
-^th  shunt ;  therefore  Qj  =  106  X  10  =  1060.  The  capacity  / 
of  such  a  length  of  the  cable  as  wotdd  have  a  conductor  resistanos 
of  1  ohm  waa  *03  microfarad;  and  lastly,  the  total  conductor 
resistance  L^  of  the  cable  when  sound  was  1100  ohms.  Thus 
we  have 

a    =    100 

6    =    100 

g    =    500 

c     =    700 

L   =    700 

Li  =  1100 

Qa  =  1060 

Q3  =  3380 

F  =1 

/    =  -03 
we  then  get 

p      3  X  3380  X  1  [500  (100  +  100)  +  100  (100  +  700)]  700 
^  ""  100  X  1060  X  -03 

7005  =  401,770,000  -  343,000,000  =  68,770,000 ; 

therefore 

20  1  .  2  X  58,770,000  ^ 

(L,  -  L)3"  ^  "  (1100  -  700)3  -  1  -    8366=O083a 

=  cos  of  33^  13'; 
therefore 

_  33113' ^1104. 
o 

the  cosine  of  which  is  *  9814;  therefore 

E  =  700  -  (1100  -  700)  (-9814  -  i)  =  507  ohms, 

which  gives  the  distance  of  the  fault. 

520.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  test  is  an  excellent 
example  of  one  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  solution  of  an 
equation  of  the  third  degree  is  practically  required,  and  in 
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^which  the  application  of  trigonomeioical  formulaa  for  the  pur- 
pose 18  usefol.* 

521.  Now  the  cosine  of  an  angle  can  never  exceed  1,  and  it  will 

20 
sometimes  be  found,  on  working  out  the  valne  of  -p^ ^r^  —  1« 

that  its  Talne  will  exceed  nnily ;  consequently  in  such  a  case  B 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  help  of  a  cosine  table,  but  some 
other  method  mnst  be  adopted.    Let  ns  determine  this  method* 
In  equation  [2]  (page  451)  let  ^ 

L-B    .1  ,1 

L7^  +  2=2^  +  ry' 
we  then  have 


or 


'•+s^+i(-(TP^.)=»- 


Let 

20 


-1=K; 


(L.  -  L)» 

therefore 

TT  1 

^        4^        64         * 

a  quadratie  equation,  from  which  f^  can  be  determined  in  the 
ordinazy  manner.    Thus 


therefore 


or 
and 


'       4*^^\8/       64      64* 


»-?=±i./Er^, 


»  =  i[K±vi^^^ni». 


y  +  4"  =  i  {  [K  +  VK5^^»  +  [K  +  VK^^^-»} 


y 


=  i{[K  +  >/K»-l]»  +  K-VK»-l]»}; 
*  S«e  Todhontei's  Trigoitometiy,  Third  Edition,  Chapter  XVII^  page  208. 
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80  that  we  get 

B  =  L-(L,-L)i{[K  +  VK"-lJ*  +  [K-VK«-lf-l), 

in  which 

'^-(L,-L)» 

aud 

„_3Q,T[g(a  +  V)  +  a(b  +  e)-]-L 

^ bQ-r ^' 

For  example. 

In  making  the  test,  suppose  the  following  to  hare  been  the 
numerical  Talues  of  the  dmerent  quantities : — 

a    ==    100 

5    =    100 

^    =    500 

c    =    900 

L   =    900 

Li  =  1100 

Qa  =    800 

Q3  =  1230 

P    =  1 

/    =  -03 
therefore 

3  X  1280  X  1  [500  (100  +  100)  +  100  (100  +  900)]  900 

100  X  300  X  '03  " 

900»  =  538,000,000  -  729,000.000  =  9.000,000; 
therefore 

(1100  -  900)3  » 

therefore  

from  this  we  get 

E  =  900  -  (1100  -  900)  i  {2»  +  •S*  -  1} 

200 
=  900  -  -^  {1-2599  +  -7937  -  1 }  =  795  ohms. 
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Localisation  of  Fault  when  Cable  is  bboken. 

522.  In  this  case,  referring  to  page  449,  the  goantity  dis- 
charged at  B  when  the  key  is  depressed  will  be  omy  g^  instead 
of  9i  +  ^2  >  consequently  equation  [A],  on  the  same  page,  will 
beoome 

^^  3P  '  (Ei  +  B  +  r)(B  +  r/ 
or 

and  putting 

B  +  r  =  L,  and  r  =  L  —  B , 
we  get 


therefore 


therefore 


W2/ 


or 


and  by  substituting  a,  6,  c,  ^,  and  Q3,  in  the  manner  shown  on 
page  443,  we  get 

V  ft  Qj/ 

Far  exam^h. 

In  localising  a  fracture  in  a  submarine  cable  by  the  fore- 
going test,  a  and  ft  were  made  100  ohms  each,  and  balance  was 
obtained  on  g  when  c  was  adjusted  to  700  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  5000  ohms,  but  when 

the  discharge  was  noted,  the  -r^th  shunt  was  inserted,  therefore 

5000      ^^.    . 
g  =  — —  =  500  ohms. 

The  discharge  deflection  observed  on  depreesiiig  tlie  key  was 
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186  divisionfl,  theiefoie  Q,  =  186  x  10  =  1860.  The  discharge 
deflection  Q,  obtained  from  a  condenser  of  1  microfarad  capacity 
(F)  charged  to  the  potential  Y  was  120  divisions  with  the  ^^^ 
shnnt,  therefore  Q,  =  120  x  10  =  1200.  The  capacity  /  of  such 
a  length  of  the  cable  as  would  have  a  conductor  resistance  of 
1  ohm  was  -03  microflEurad,  then 

B  ^  700-/^7003-  ^^^  \l^  ^,^-[500(100+100)+100(100+700)]3l 
:=  700  -  529  :=:  171  ohms. 

523.  A  great  merit  in  the  foregoinji^  methods  of  testing  for 
faults  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  two  cable  measurements  can  be 
made  almost  simultaneously;  thus  the  moment  balance  is 
obtained  on  gi  by  adjusting  c,  at  that  moment  the  key  is 
depressed,  and  the  discharge  deflection  Q3  noted  on  the  galva- 
nometer g.  The  other  measurement,  viz.  that  from  the  con- 
denser, can  be  made  at  leisure.  Thus  after  e  and  Q3  ars 
obtained,  the  cable  must  be  disconnected  from  the  bridge,  and  a 
resistance  equal  to  c  be  connected  between  B  and  F,  the  potential 
at  the  point  B  will  then  still  be  Y,  and  further,  the  galvano- 
meter  g  can  be  removed  without  altering  this  potential;  the 
condenser  and  ffalvanometer  must  then  be  joined  up  in  the 
manner  shown  dj  Fig.  97,  page  278.  The  wires,  however, 
which  in  the  latter  figure  are  shown  as  connected  to  the  batteay, 
must  in  the  present  case  be  connected  to  the  points  B  and  F, 
Fig.  143  (page  447) ;  then  the  discharge  obtained,  multiplied  by 
the  shunt  (if  one  is  employed),  gives  Q^. 

524.  Should  earth  currents  be  present  when  the  test  is  about 
to  be  made,  they  may  be  neutralised  in  the  manner  explained 
on  page  259,  §  276,  in  Chapter  IX.,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter  (§  517,  page  445). 

525.  with  reference  to  the  foregoing  test  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr,  J.  Gott  states  that  it  is  often  possible  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  fault  at  the  end  of  a  broken  cable  to  such 
an  extent  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  discharge  may  be 
obtained  at  the  nearer  end.  For  this  purpose  the  charging 
battery  should  be  of  from  7  to  10  volts  electromotive  foroe,  the 
zinc  pole  being  connected  to  earth;  the  battery  should  be 
applied  to  the  cable  for  some  time  before  taking  the  discharge. 
The  lower  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  consistent  with  a 
sufficiently  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65),  the  better,  as  must 
be  obvious* 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
GALVANOHETZB  BESISTANOE. 

526.  The  qneetioii  of  what  TeBistanoe  a  gaWanometer  Bhoald 
have  in  order  that  its  figure  of  merit  (page  65)  may  be  high, 
involves  several  points,  Huch  as  "the  shape  of  the  coil,"  "ike 
diameter  of  the  wire,"  &o.  The  determination  of  all  these 
pointa,  however,  would  he  more  useful  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
what  are  the  most  eoonomical  c»nditions  under  which  a  gal- 
vanometer can  be  made,  than  (what  is  more  to  the  purpose  of 
the  practical  electrician)  for  lowing  how  any  particular  gal- 
vanometer can  be  arranged  so  as  to  enable  any  particular  test 
to  he  made  with  aoouracy. 

The  problem  we  have  to  solve  in  the  latter  case  is  as 
follows : — Having  given  a  galvanometer  with  a  coil  of  a  certain 
size,  should  thin  or  thick  wire  be  on  it  in  order  that  any  parti- 
cular test  may  be  made  under  the  most  favourable  conditions? 
Or  supposing  the  coil  to  be  divided  into  several  sections,  how 
should  the  latter  be  coupled  up?  p^  ^^ 

Beferring  to  Fig.  144,  which  repre- 
eenta  a  section  of  a  galvanometer  coil, 
let  ns  direct  onr  attention  to  the  4  turns 
of  wire  at  A.  If  these  4  turns  be 
joined  up  in  one  continuous  length, 
then  calling  the  resistance  of  each  turn 
4,  their  total  resistance  will  bo  4  x  4, 
or  4*.  If,  however,  the  4  turns  bo 
coupled  up  for  "quantity,"  then  their 
joint  resistance  will  be  1. 

If  we  suppose  the  loUU  current  flow- 
ing to  be  oonstant,  then  in  the  case 
where  the  4  wires  are  joined  up  in  one 
continuous  length,  the  onrrent  makes 
4  turns  round  uie  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer, its  effect  will  therefore  be 
equal  to  4;  but  in  the  second  case, 
^ere  the  turns  of  wire  are  coupled  up 

for  "  quantity,"  the  same  current  only  makes  1  tun  round  the 
needle,  hence  its  effect  can  only  be  equal  to  1. 
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If  instead  of  4  turns  we  have  9  turns,  then  the  relative  values 
of  the  resistances  when  joined  up  in  odo  continuous  length,  and 
when  joined  up  for  "  quantity,"  will  be  as  1  to  9  X  9,  or  9^, 
whilst  the  relative  effect  of  the  current  on  the  galvanometer 
needle  will  be  as  1  to  9. 

In  the  first  case  then,  where  the  resistance  was  reduced  4^ 
times,  the  effect  on  the  needle  was  only  reduced  4  times ;  and  in 
the  second  case,  where  the  resistance  was  reduced  9'  times,  the 
effect  was  only  reduced  9  times ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  effect 
varied  directly  as  the  $quare  root  of  the  resistance ;  consequently 
for  the  whole  of  the  galvanometer  the  effect  varies  directly  as 
the  square  root  of  its  resistance. 

If  we  replace  the  4  wires  at  A  by  a  solid  wire  of  twice  their 
diameter,  then  this  wire,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  will  have 
the  same  resistance  as  these  4  wires  coupled  up  for  *'  quantity,'' 
and  its  influence  on  the  magnetic  needle  will  be  very  nearly 
the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  will  be  rather  less, 
in  consequence  of  the  metal  being  differently  distributed  over 
the  area  which  the  4  wires  occupy.  But  inasmuch  as  the  silk 
covering  with  which  the  wires  are  insulated  is  practically  of 
the  same  thickness  for  large  as  for  small  wires,  if  me  thick  wire 
were  wound  on  the  coil  the  sectional  area  of  that  wire  would 
actually  be  rather  larger  than  the  area  of  the  small  VTires  which 
it  takes  the  place  of,  consequently  we  may  without^any  con- 
siderable error  say  that  the  effect  varies  directly  as  ^g. 

527.  This  fact  enables  us  to  determine  what  should  be  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  in  order  that  any  particular 
test  may  be  made  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 

On  page  195  we  obtained  an  equation  which  gave  the  strength 
of  the  current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  when  eqnili* 
brium  was  very  nearly  produced,  viz. : 


Cm   = 


'Ex(adi  —  hx) 


{g(fii-x)  +  a(d  +  x)}  {r(d  +  ai)  +  d(a+^x)} 
This  equation  may  be  written 

1 Ea?(adt  —  6a;) 

,   We  have  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  galvanometer  ooil  o& 
the  needle  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  resistance  of 
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the  former.    Its  efifeot  must  also  vary  directly  as  the  current 
passing  through  the  coils,  consequently  the  total  effect  M  will 

Tvrhere  k  is  a  constant  dependent  npon  the  shape  of  the  coil,  the 

magnetic  strength  of  the  needle,  Ssq. 

We  have  to  find  what  value  of  g  will  make  M  as  large  as 

possible,  and  this  we  shall  do,  since  E  k  is  constant,  by  finding 

—       h 
what  value  of  ^.will  make  A/g  +  ~~7=  as  imdU  as  possible. 


Now 


v5+:^=(«-0+wT 


I-  A^ 

and  this  will  be  made  a  minimum  by  making  »Jg  ^  --p-  ft 

Mjg 
minimum,  that  is,  by  making 


fherefore 
lut 


V7  =  V *^    or,    g-k; 

,     J  _  a(d'i'X) 
a  +  x 


and  — ^^-; — ■  IS  the  same  as  ^^ r\\  . — -*  when  o «  =  ad^ 

a  +  x  a  +  h  +  d  +  X 

and  this  expression  is  the  joint  resistance  of  the  resistances  on 
either  side  of  the  galvanometer;  theoretically  therefore  we 
should  make  g  equal  to  this  quantity  if  we  ^osh  M  to  be  as 
large  ab  possible. 

This  role,  however,  although  it  shows  what  value  g  should 
h&ve  in  order  to  make  M  an  absolute  maximum,  is  one  which 
cannot  well  be  strictly  followed  out.  We  should  rather  seek 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  exact  rule  may  be  violated 
without  seriously  diminishing  M. 
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Let  118  suppose  ^  to  be  n  times  h^  then  we  have 

for  an  absolute  maTiimiTn  n  =  1,  that  is 

2       V* 

Suppose,  now,  we  make  g  nine  times  as  large  as  i^  that  is, 
make  n  =  9,  then  we  have 

In  other  words,  although  ^  is  ntne  times  as  great  as  it  should 
be  for  making  M  a  maximum,  yet  M  has  only  ^en  reduced  fixm 

~  down  to  r^.    Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way :  supposing  wb 

were  making  a  bridge  test,  employing  a  galvanometer  of  the 
exact  theoretical  value  for  obtaining  a  maximum  defleotion,  and 
supposing  that  having  nearly  obtained  equilibrium,  the  defleo- 
tion  of  me  galvanometer  needle  was  3*3  divisions,  then,  if  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  had  been  9  times  the  theoretical 
value,  the  deflection  would  only  have  been  reduoed  down  to 
2  divisions. 

It  must  therefore  be  evident  that,  unless  we  employ  a  gal- 
vanometer whose  resistance  very  much  exceeds  the  theoretical' 
value,  this  resistance  will  practically  be  the  one  required.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  draw  a  limit,  we  may  say — avoid  Tnaking  the 
resistance  more  than  10  times  as  great  (or  as  small,  as  can  also 
be  shown)  as  the  theoretical  value. 

528.  It  will  be  found  that  in  all  tests  in  which  g  has  a  parti* 
cular  best  value,  an  equation  of  the  form 

g  +  ^ 

can  be  obtidned.  h  in  fact  is  in  realily  the  resistance  external 
to  the  galvanometer,  so  that  we  have  simply  to  find  what  tiiis 
resistanoe  is,  and  then  make  g  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  it 
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SFECIFIOATlOH  FOB  MANUFACTURE  OF  GABLE. — 
SYSTEM  OF  TESTING  GABLE  DURING  MANUFAGTX7BE. 

529.  As  soon  as  the  laying  of  a  new  cable  lias  been  decided 
upon,  and  tbe  route  which  it  is  to  take  has  been  selected,  &c., 
the  manafacture  has  to  be  commenced.  The  choice  of  the  types 
of  cable  to  be  adopted,  the  lengths  of  the  *'  shore  ends/'  *'  inter- 
mediate," and  *'  deep-sea  "  sections  are  purely  matters  of  expe- 
rience and  discretion  with  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work, 
and  no  satisfactory  roles  for  general  guidance  can  be  laid  down. 

When  the  description  of  cable  has  been  settled  upon,  a  speci- 
fication has  to  be  £mwn  up,  of  which  the  following  is  a  general 
specimen. 

630.  The Tblegbafh  Gompant  and 

^Telbgraph  Works. 

CoKTRACT  Spbcifigation  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Submarine 

Telegraph  Cable  of  the ^Telegraph 

Company,  to  be  laid  between  the  coast  of .^  near 

,  and  the  Island  of . 

The  following  lengths  of  cable  will  be  required : — 
Actual  distance,  480  knots  (each  being  2029  yards),  or,  in- 
cluding 10  per  cent,  slack,*  528  knots. 

A.  Main  cable        500  knots. 

B.  Intermediate  cable 11      „ 

C.  Shore^nd  cable        17      „ 

Core. 

The  core  of  the  entire  length  of  cable  to  be  as  follows : — 
Conductor. — To  be  formed  of  a  strand  of  seven  copper  wires 
of  a  conductivity  of  not  less  than  96  per  cent,  of  pure  copper 

*  The  amount  of  slaok  required  will  vary  with  the  length  of  the  cable  and 
with  the  depth  of  water  it  is  laid  in. 
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aooording  to  MatthieBaen's  standard^*  and  weighing  one  himdiei 
and  seven  (107)  pounds  per  nantical  mile  (2029  yards). 

Imulator, — The  copper  conductor  to  be  covered  with  three 
coatings  of  the  purest  gntta-percha,  a  coating  of  Chatterton's 
compound  being  placed  next  the  conductor  and  between  each 
layer  of  percha.  The  insulator  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(150)  pounds  per  nautical  mile,  making  the  weight  of  the  con- 
ductor, when  covered  with  the  insulator,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  (257)  pounds  per  nautical  mile. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  each  coil  to  be  not  less  than 
250  megohms  per  nautical  mile  after  having  been  kept  in  wuter, 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  75°  Fahrenheit,  for  not  less  than 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  and  after  one  minute's  electrifi- 
cation. 

Each  coil  of  insulated  wire,  before  being  placed  in  the  tem- 
perature tank  for  testing,  to  be  carefully  labelled  with  the 
exact  length  of  wire,  the  exact  weight  of  copper,  and  the  exact 
weight  of  insulator  it  contains. 

A  margin  of  4  pounds  over  or  under  the  specified  total  weight 
(257  lbs.)  will  be  allowed,  but  the  mean  weight  of  the  ooie  far 
the  whole  cable  must  not  be  under  the  specified  weight. 

The  core  during  manufacture  to  be  carefully  protected  from 
sun  and  heat,  and  kept  under  water. 

Joints, — ^Every  joint  to  be  tested  bv  accumulation,  and  the 
leakage  from  any  joint  during  one  minute  not  to  be  more  than 
double  that  from  an  equal  length  of  the  perfect  core*  Notice  to 
be  given  to  the  inspecting  officer  of  the  company  wheii  a  joint 
is  about  to  be  made,  so  t^t  he  may  test  it. 


Serving  and  SHEAXHiNa. 

Main  Cable  il. 

Serving. — ^The  insulated  conductor  to  be  served  with  the  best 
wet-tanned  Bussian  hemp  to  receive  the  sheathing  as  specified, 
and  to  be  then  kept  in  tanned  water  and  not  allowed  to  be  out 
of  water  more  than  is  necessary  to  feed  the  closing  machine. 

Sheathing. — The  served  core  to  be  sheathed  with  fifteen  gal- 
vanised iron  wires,  each  *  120  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  lay  to  be  10  inches,  no  loose  threads  of  hemp  to  be  nm 
through  the  closing  machine,  and  no  weld  in  any  one  iron  wiie 
to  be  within  six  feet  of  a  weld  in  any  other  wire.  The  sheathed 
core  to  be  finally  covered  with  three  coatings  of  Bright  and 

*  Bee  pago  409,  §  479. 
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Clark's  oomponnd,  a  serving  of  tarred  yam  made  from  the  best 
Bnssian  hemp  being  placed  between  each  layer  of  compound, 
each  senring  of  yam  being  laid  on  in  contrary  directions.* 

Intermediate  Cable  B. 

Sermng  to  be  similar  in  eveiy  respect  to  that  on  the  Main 
Gable  A. 

Sheathing  to  be  generally  similar  to  that  specified  for  the 
Main  Cabe  A,  but  tae  iron  covering  to  consist  of  ten  galvanised 
iron  wires,  each  *  180  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lay  to  be 
10  inches. 

Shore-End  Cable  0. 

The  shore-end  cable  to  consist  of  Cable  A  complete,  and 
further  well  served  with  the  best  wet-tanned  Eussian  hemp, 
and  then  sheathed  with  twelve  galvanised  iron  wires,  *  300  of 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  lay  to  be  17  inches,  no  loose  threads  of  hemp  to  be  run 
through  the  closing  machine,  and  no  weld  in  any  one  iron  wire 
to  be  within  six  feet  of  a  weld  in  any  other  wire.  The  sheathed 
core  to  be  finally  covered  with  three  coatings  of  Bright  and 
Clark's  compound,  a  serving  of  tarred  yam  made  from  the  best 
Bussian  hemp  being  placed  between  each  layer  of  compotind, 
each  serving  of  yam  being  laid  on  in  contrary  directions. 

The  completed  cable  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  to  be  passed  into 
a  tank  of  water  and  kept  covered  with  water  until  shipped.  A 
correct  indicator  to  be  attached  to  the  closing  machine,  and  the 
length  of  cable  to  be  marked  as  agreed. 

QiTALnr  OF  Materials. 

The  wire  used  in  the  Main  Cable  A  to  be  of  the  best  qualit  v 
of  homogeneous  wire,  galvanised,  and  having  a  tensile  strength 
of  50  tons  per  square  inch  area,  and  850  lbs.  as  a  minimum 
breaking  strain  on  a  length  of  12  inches  between  the  clamps. 
The  wire  must  elongate  not  less  than  f  per  cent,  before  break- 
ing. It  shall  bend  round  itself  and  unbend  without  breaking. 
The  joints  in  the  homogeneous  wires  to  be  of  the  form  decided 
upon  by  the  company's  and  contractor's  engineers,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  no  one  joint  to  be  within  six  feet  of  any  other 
joint. 

*  In  the  place  of  the  tarred  yam  and  Bright  and  Clark's  oomponnd,  two 
layers  of  tape^  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  rusin  oil  and  pitch,  each  layer  heing- 
wound  on  in  contrary  directions,  are  now  frequently  employed ;  this  g^ves  an 
excellent  finish  to  the  cable. 
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The  iron  wire  to  be  used  in  Cables  B  and  0  is  to  be  of  tiie 
quality  known  as  Best  Best,  free  from  inequalities,  galvanised 
and  annealed,  and  having  a  tensile  strength  of  25  tons  per 
square  inch  of  area.  A  margin  of  5  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
in  weight,  provided  the  average  weight  is  as  specified  above. 
The  wire  for  Cables  B  and  C  to  be  capable  of  being  bent  round 
a  cylinder  four  times  its  own  diameter  and  unbent  without 
breaking.  No  wire  of  brittle  quality  shall  be  pat  into  the 
cables,  and  the  engineers  or  their  assistants  shall  have  power 
to  reject  any  hanks  which  break  frequently  in  the  closing 
machine,  or  are  of  unsatisfactory  quality.  No  weld  shall  l» 
made  in  the  B  and  C  cables  withm  six  feet  of  any  other  w^eld. 

The  galvanising  of  the  iron  to  bear  four  dips  of  one  minute 
each  in  a  solution  of  one  part  by  weight  of  sxdphate  of  copper 
and  five  parts  of  water. 

Each  intermediate  cable  to  be  finished  off  with  suitable 
tapers  to  be  arranged  to  the  satisfisu^tion  of  the  engineer  of  the 
company. 

Testing  Aocommodation. 

A  proper  room  and  all  necessarv  batteries  and  leading  wires 
to  be  provided  for  testing  the  cable  during  the  whole  mann- 
facture. 

Inspection. 

The  engineer  of  the  company  or  his  agents  to  have  aooess 
to  the  works  for  inspecting  and  testing  cable  and  all  materials 
employed,  and  may  reject  all  materials  which  are  unsatis- 
factory. 

Penalty. 

The  whole  of  the  cable  to  be  completed  on  or  before  the  time 

stated  in  the  tender  under  a  penalty  of per  cent 

on  the  price  for  each  day,  or  fraction  of  a  day,  after  Uie  said 
time,  until  the  day  the  cable  may  be  actually  completed  and 
ready  for  shipment. 

The  manufacture  may  not  be  carried  on  at  night  without  tiie 
written  consent  of  the  engineer  of  the  company  or  his  agent. 

The  cable  ship  or  ships  are  not  to  leave  the  wharf  with,  cable 
on  board  until  the  cable  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all 
respects  by  the  engineers  or  their  euasistants  from  the  shore,  and 
ample  time  after  the  shipment  of  the  last  mile  to  be  allowed 
for  this  purpose. 
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531.  The  tests  made  by  the  cable  manufactnrers,  although 
tyBtematio,  are  not  as  a  rale  quite  so  exact  or  lengthy  as  those 
nade  by  the  electrician  representing  the  company  for  whom  the 
table  Ib  being  made.  The  cable,  onoe  mannfaotiired,  passes  out 
»f  the  hands  of  the  manu&cturer,  and  the  latter  has  no  farther 
nterest  in  the  matter;  whereas  the  company  may  require  at 
my  time  to  localise  a  &ult,  and  the  more  precise  l^e  data  ihej 
Kxssess  the  more  closely  will  thev  be  able  to  determine  the 
KMition  of  the  defect.  Besides,  when  a  large  number  of  cables 
re  being  made  at  once  at  the  factory  it  would  be  impossible, 
dthout  a  very  large  staff,  to  make  an  elaborate  series  of  tests 
nr  each  cable;  whereas  these  can  easily  be  made  by  the 
lectridan  and  his  assistants  when  there  is  only  one  cable  to 
)ok  after. 

The  methods  of  working  out  the  tests,  and  the  forms  employed 
)r  entering  down  the  same,  depend  upon  the  individual  opinion 
f  the  electrician  in  charge  of  the  work,  but  the  following  will 
iye  a  general  idea  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  :— 

Tests  of  the  Coils. 

532.  The  core  of  the  cable  is  usually  made  in  2-knot  lengths 
pproximately,  which  are  coiled  upon  wooden  drums  as  manu- 
xstured,  and  then  placed  in  tanks  of  water  heated  to  a  tem- 
arature  of  76®  F.  to  be  tested.* 

After  being  placed  in  the  tank,  the  coils  should  remain  there 
r  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  they  may  acquire  through- 
it  their  mass  the  necessary  uniform  temperature*  At  the  end 
'  this  time  the  tests  may  be  taken. 

Sheets  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  employed  for  entering  all  the 
itaals  of  the  tests  as  they  are  made ;  the  more  important  of 
ese  details  are  then  copied  on  to  Sheet  E.    The  working  out 

the  tests  of  the  coils  and  cable  is  shown  on  corresponding 

The  figures  giyen  are  such  as  are  often  obtained  in  actual 
aotice.  The  insulation  resistances  of  the  coils  are  very  often 
[isiderably  higher  than  those  shown,  but  this  entirely  depends 
on  the  tune  which  elapses  after  the  manufacture. 

*  At  the  works  of  Measra.  Siemens  A  Co.,  Charlton,  the  coils  are  tested  at 
>  different  temperatures,  viz.,  at  75^  and  50°  F. 
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Calculations  fob  Sheet  (A). 
Copper. 


AprQ^rd. 


No.lCoa. 

log   218  s   2*8288796 
log  1-9946  s    -2998558 

2*0285238 
=  log  of  106*79 


No.2Coa. 

log       214  =3      2*8804188 
log  2*0074  s        -802^89 

2*0277799 
=  log  of  106-60 


^o.8Cba. 

log       215  s      2-8824885 
log  2*0069  r=        *8025257 

2*0299128 
s  log  of  107*13 


Ao.4Gt>a 

log       214  zsr     2*8804188 
logl*9990s:        -8008128 

2*0296010 
s  log  of  107*05 


No.5C(nL 

log       212  =      2*8263359 
log  1*9990  =        •8008128 

2*0255231 
=  log  of  106*05 


Outtorpercha, 


No.l<JaiL 


log   298  =   2*4742168 
log  1*9946  =    -2998558 

2*1748605 
s  log  of  149*40 


No.  2  Cod. 


log       802  =      2-4800069 
log  2*0074  s        •8026389 

2*1773730 
s  log  of  150-44 


No.9€knL 

log   804  =   2*4828786 
log  2-0069  =    -8025257 

2*1803479 
^  log  of  151*48 


No.^Coa. 

log       299  =      2^4756712 
log  1*9990.  =        •3008128 

2*1748584 
=  log  of  149-57 


No,  5  CoU. 

Qog       296  =      2-4712917 
log  1*9990  =        *3008128 

2*0174789 
=  logof  14807 
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Calculations  for  Shket  (B)« 
Conductor  Besistanoe. 

No.  I  CoO. 

]i>gF22-98      =1*3613500 
log     1-9946^=     -2998558 

1-0614942  =  log  of  11-52 
log  106-79      c  2-0285238  """" 

S-9900180  3  log  of  1280-8 
ss  97*8  per  cent,  pure  copper  * 

No.  2  CoiL 
log  28*05 1P  =  1-8626709 
log     2*0074  zz    -8026839 

1-0600370  =s  log  of  11-48 
log  106-60      =2*0277799  """^ 

8*0878169  =  log  of  1224-1 
=  97*7  per  cent,  pore  copper  * 

NcSCaSL 

log   23*01      =  1*3619166 
log     2-0069  =    -3025257 

1-0593909  =3  leg  of  11-47 
log  107-13      =  2-0299128 

3-6899037  =  log  of  1228-8 
s=  97*4  per  cent  pore  cepper  * 

Ne.^CoiL 

log   22-96      =  1-8609719 
log     1*9990  =    -3008128 

1-0601591  =  log  of  11 -49 
log  107-05      =  2-0296010 

8-0897601  =  log  of  1221^6 
cs  97*3  per  cent  pore  copper  * 

No.5CoiL 
log   23-22      =  1-3658622 
log     1-9990  =    -3008128 

1-0650494  -  log  of  11  62 
log  106-05     =2*0255231 

8-0905725  =  log  of  1231*9 
=  97*2  per  cent,  pure  copper^ 


AprUMl. 


•TablelL    See  also  page  409,  §  478. 
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Oalculations  for  Sheet  (0). 

^   '  AprUML 

IndueUve  Oapacihf^ 

log  8=  -4771218 
log  1720  =  8-2355284 
log  880  =  2-5185189 

^  ^„^^         G  +  8  5400 -t- 880  _  8790 

6*2811886         — ^  = Sa ^  "o55i 

log  0790  s  8*7626786  **      *^ 

2-4684850 

No.lOo(U    ! 

log  167*5       a  2-2240148 

2-4684850 


T- 7555298 
log     1*9946=    -2998558 


P4556740  s  log  or*2855 
No.2aoiL 


log  169*5       =2-2291697 

2-4684850 


T-7606847 
log     2*0074=    -8026889 


1*4580508  a  log  of  -2871 


^o.8  0ba. 


tog  169*5       8  2-2291697 

2-4684850 


1-7606847 
log     2-0069=    -8025257 


'4581590  slog  of -2^ 


No.^CoiL 


log  171*5       =2-2342641 

2*4684850 


1*7657791 
log     1*9990=    *8008128 


1-4649663  a:  log  of  *2917 


472 
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Calculations  fob  Sheet  (Cy-coiUinued. 

NcSCoiL 

log  168-5       s=  2*2265999 

2-4684850 


1 -7581149 
log     1*9990=    -3008128 

1*4578021  slog  of  *2866 

PerceiUage  of  Lo9». 

NclCoO.  "  No.tCoSL 

167*5  169*5 

76*25  77*25 


log   91*25  =  1*9602829 
log  100       =  2* 

3*9602829 
log  167*5   =2-2240148 


log   92*25  =  1*9649664 
log  100       =  2* 

log  169*5    =2*2291697 


1*7862181 
=  log  of  54*48 

1*7357967 
=  log  of  54*42 

No.^OftL 

No.^Coa. 

169*5 
75-75 

171*5 
78-75 

log   98*75  =  1*9719713 
log  100  '    =  2* 

log   92*75  =  1*9673139 
log  100       =  2* 

8*9719713 
log  169*5   =2*2291697 

8*9673139 
log  171*5   =2-2342641 

1*7428016 
=  log  of  55-31 

1-7330498 
=  log  of  54-08 

No.hCo(L 

168-5 
77-75 

log  90-75  =  1*9578466 
log  100       =  2* 

3-9578466 
log  168*5    =2*2265999 

1*7312467 
=  log  of  53-86 
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Calculations  fob  Sheet  (D). 

JprHeOL 
Imulaiion  Bemdance. 

log  17,000  =   4*280H89 
log  178=    2-2880461 

1-9924028  =  log  of  98-27  =  Talne  of  battery 
log  10,020  X  1000  =   7-0008677 
log   152=   2-1818486 

11  -1751141  =  log  oonstant 
log  780=    2-8920946 

14-0672087       Be8.ofgaW-.aiidBhimt=  5-46 
log  6240=   3-7951846  »       ^^'^  ^^ 

10-2720241  *^'*^ 

5460  +  780,6246 

780      "780 


No.lCo(L 

10-2720241 
kg  148=   2-1702617 

8-1017624  =  log  of  126-41  megs, 
log  1-9946=      -2998558  *^— 

8-4016186  =  log  of  252-1  megs. 


^o.20ba. 

10-2720241 
log  142=   2-1522883 

8-1197358  =  log  dr  181  -75  megs, 
log  2-0074=      -3026339  — 

8-4223697  =  log  of  264-5  me^k 


No.3CoiL 

10-2720241 
log  144-5    =   2-1598678 

8- 1121563  =  log  of  129-47  megs, 
log  2-0069  =      -3025257  — 

8-4146820  =  log  of  259-8  megs. 
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Galcuultions  fob  SmxT  (py^ecmHfmed^ 

NoACoiU 

10-2720241 
log  140-5    =    2  1476768 

.  8- 1243478  =  log  of  188-15  megs. 
1<«  1-9990=8      -3008128  — — 

8-4251596  =  log  of  266*2  megs. 


log  188 
log  1-9990 


No.5C(nL 

10-2720241 
2-1398791 

8-1321450  =  log  of  185-56  mega. 
-3008128  -^— 


8-4829578  =  kg  of  271  -0  megs. 


Percentage  of  Electrification* 


No.  1  (hO. 

148 
137 

log   11  =  1-0418927 
1(^100  =  2- 

8  0413927 
log  148  =  2- 1702617 


-8711310 
log  of  7-43 


No.  8  ColL 

144-5 
184 

log   10-5  =  1-0211893 
log  100     =  2- 

8-0211893 
log  144-5  =  2- 1598678 

-8618215 
slog  of  7-27 


No.  2  Coil. 

142 
180 

log    12  = 
log  100  = 

1-0791812 
2- 

log  142  = 

80791812 
2-1522888 

=  log  of 

•9268929 
8-45 

No.iCoiL 

140-5 
132 

log     8-5 
log  100 

=    •929418a 
=  2- 

log  140-5 

2*9294189 
=  2- 1476768 

•7817426 
=  log  of  6-05 

476  HAITDBOOK  OF  ELEOTBIOAL  TESCTKO. 

Galculahoks  fob  Shiet  (D) — eoiUinued. 

No.5Coa. 


138 
127-5 

log 
log 

10-5=: 
100     = 

138      =: 

slqgof 

1-0211898 
2- 

log 

8-0211803 
2  1398791 

•8813102 
7-61 
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Tests  of  thb  GABUSi 

533.  As  soon  aa  one  or  more  coils  have  been  tested,  the  mam- 
fiEkctnre  of  the  cable  is  commenced ;  and  as  each  ooil  is  passed 
thipugh  the  covering  or  '*  closing "  machine,  another  is  jointed 
on,  the  joint  being  made  at  tmch  a  time  thitt  at  least  twenfj> 
foiir  hours  can  elapse  between  the  making  and  testing  of  tLe 
same.  To  ensure  this  necessary  time  intervening,  as  soon  m 
one  joint  is  passed  throngh  the  closing  machine  the  next  should 
be  made,  so  that  there  is  a  length  of  two  knots  of  coil  to  ht 
sheathed  before  the  new  joint  is  reached. 

The  systefn  of  testing  joints  has  been  described  in  Ghapier 
XIX.  A  form  for  entering  the  results  of  the  tests  is  shown  hj 
Sheet  F. 

In  making  a  joint  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  a  certain  lengli 
from  each  coil.  The  amount  of  this  length  varies  according  to 
circumstances,  but  it  is  seldom  more  than  a  few  yards. 

The  order  in  which  the  coils  are  jointed  together  does  not 
always  correspond  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  tested  at  75^ 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  note  down  their  consecntm 
order  in  a  column  provided  on  the  test  sheets  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  case  of  a  fault  occurring  in  the  cable,  this  informatian  is 
of  use  in  enabling  an  accurate  measurement  to  be  made. 

Sheets  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K  show  the  system  of  entering  the 
tests  as  they  are  taken  each  day.  The  method  of  working  out 
and  entering  the  results  will  be  understood  from  the  examplei 
given. 

With  reference  to  columns  50  to  56  on  Sheet  J,  as  has  been 
explained  on  page  233,  §  245,  the  joint  insulation  resistance  of  t 
number  of  wires  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reci- 
procals of  their  respective  insulation  resistances.  Column  53 
contains,  therefore,  the  reciprocals  *  of  the  values  in  column  52. 
These  reciprocals  are  added  together,  and  the  results  noted  in 
column  54:  the  reciprocals  of  these  numbers  (multiplied  Ij 
10  million)  give  the  values  in  column  55. 

Column  55  is  obtained  by  comparing  column  49  with 
column  54. 

534.  When  a  cable  is  of  a  considerable  length  it  is  usual,  is 
order  to  save  time,  to  manufacture  the  same  in  several  lengtLi 
or  "  sections,"  so  that  several  machines  can  be  running  at  the 

*  These  are  best  obtained  from  tables  (Barlow's  aze  genezallv  used).  Tbe 
numbers  are  multiplied  by  10  million  to  oToid  decimals. 
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43ame  time.  When  the  seotions  are  eompleted  they  are  spliced 
-fcogeiher  bo  as  to  form  one  continnous  length.  The  examples 
of  tests  given  represent  the  tests  of  one  section  of  the  Main 
Cable. 

Final  Testa. 
535.  On  the  completion  of  the  cable  special  tests  for  insulation 


^p^e  370,  §  417)  are  made. 
'Ai  -    -     - 


le  general  method  of  recording  these  special  insolation 
and  other  tests,  is  shown  on  page  489,  by  Sheet  L. 
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Calculatioss  fob  Sheet  (G). 

Length  Manufactured. 

log  1404       =31473671 
log   274-25  =  2-4381466 

6-9926 

•709^05  =  log  of  6*1194 

•8732 

Calculations  fob  Sheet  (H). 

Eattnuxted  Conductor  Besisiance. 

log  11-46      =1- 0591846 
log    1*9952=    -2999864 

1  3591710  =  log  of  22  86 

EstimcUed  Temperature* 

log  68-88  =  1-8377778 
log  66-88  =  1-8220372 

•  0157406  =  log  ooeff.  67  J.* 


Calculations  fob  Sheet  (I). 

Inductive  Capacity, 

log       3=    -4771213 
log  1720  =  3-2355284  . 

loe   100  =  2* 
^ G  +  S  _  5460  +  100  _  5560 

5-7126497  fl  100  100 

105  5560  =  3-7450748 


April  Sih. 


1-9675749 


log  165-5  =  2-2187980 
1-9675749 


•2512231 
log  6*9926=    -7776153 


r473C078  =  log  of  '2976 
♦  Tabb  V* 


2  a 
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Calculations  foe  Sheet  (T)— continued. 

Percentage  of  Loss. 

165-5 

90 


log   75-5  =  1-8779470 
log     100  =  2- 


3-8779470 
log  165*5  =  2-2187980 

1  •  6591490  =  log  of  45-6g 

Calculations  for  Sheet  (J). 
Inaulaiion  Besistance. 
loff  17,100  =±   4-2329961  ApHlSA. 

log      173=   2-2380461 

2-9949500  =  log  of  98-84  =  value  of  batieiy 

log  10,020  X  1000  =   7-0008677  

^        log      152=    2  1818486 

11-1776613  =  log  oonstant 
log    1480=    8-1702617 

14*3479230      Bes.  of  GcJyanometer  and  Shunt  =  5-tf 
log    6940=   3-8413695        „       1  Cell  =15 

10-5065636  »>'^ 

log  164*5  =    2>2161659  p  +  g  ,  5460 +  1480  ^  6940   ~ 

8-2903976  S  1480  1480 

log  1,000,000  =    6^^ 

2*2903976 

2-2903976 
log  coeflE:*  57J«>  =    -5778745 

1  •  7125231  =  log  of  51-585 
log  5-9926=    -7776153  — 

2  •  4901384  =  log  of  309  13 

Estimated  Insulation  Besistance. 

log  270 -3       =2-4318460 
1<5     1-9952=    -2999864 

2- 1318596  =  log  of  135*48 


♦  Table  YI. 


t    * 
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Percentage  of  Increase. 

51-585 
43-735 


log     7-850=    -8948697 
log  100         =2- 

2-8948697 
log   43-785  =  1-6408291 


1*2540406  slog  of  18-0 


2  t  2 
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The. 


CL) 


Telegraph  Company. 


BIanxjtagtubb  of. 


.ScBMABiNB  Cable  at. 


Length  -  40*32  knots. 


Total 
observed. 

450*17  ohma 


Gablb  Wobkb. 

Sectiok  a. — Main  Cable. 

Final  Test. 

Omctuctar  Besistance, 

Tempenttare. 


June  3fd,  1884. 


ToUl  of  Colls  ^ ^ 

•*  '*°*  Observed.  CalcaUted! 

463  •  68  ohms        eii""  Fahr.        61'>  Fahr. 


Per  Mile  troax 
Coils  at  76°. 

11-50 


^  m.f.  Con< 
denser  DLi. 


IndiLctive  Capaciiy, 

Cable. 


Percentage     ^^^ 
ofLos».        *"«"• 


Per  Knot. 


immediate.  After  l  min. 

172  X  10     162  X  ^^^^,^^^    144  X  ^^ +i5    111    ll-585m,f.  -287  m.f. 

15  15 

Insulation  BesUtance, 

CorutarU.    Battery  300  volts.    G  =  5520. 
1  Cell  thro.  10,000  +  20,  S  =  1^5,  153  def. 

1  CeU  Dis.  172.    Battery  Dis.  182  x  —^±1^. 


8.  on  Cable,  560  ohms. 

Time. 

Zinc  to  ^Ane. 

Earth  Reading. 

Copper  to  Line. 

Earth  Heading. 

After  1  min. 

267 

82 

300 

66 

„     2    „ 

233 

53 

2t>4 

40 

»     3    „ 

219 

42 

250 

28 

„     4    „ 

213 

35 

241 

22 

„     5    „ 

207 

30 

234 

18 

„     t>    „ 

204 

* 

229 

„     7    „ 

201 

225 

„     8    „ 

199 

222 

„     9    „ 

197 

218 

»   10    „ 

195 

1        215 

»   11    „ 

193 

:        212 

»  12    „ 

191 

210 

„   13    „ 

189 

208 

„  14    „ 

188 

206 

»   15    „ 

187 

205 

All  readings  steady. 

Resistance  per  knot 
m&l  temp,  ai  end 
min.    Zinc  to  Line 

Do.  reduced  to  75^. 


at  nor-) 


1076  megp. 


370-8 


** 


Percentage  of  Electrification) 
between  Ist  snd  2nd  miu.  J 
Du.  ist  and  l&th  min.    .    • 


Zinc  to 
Line. 

13-1 

43-6 


Copper 
to  Line. 

12-6 

48*6 


Signature 
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CHAPTEE    XXVII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To  DETERMINE  THE  TrUE  INSULATION  AND  CONDUCTOR  EeSISTANCES 

OF  A  Uniformly  Insuliticd  Telegraph  Line. 

536.  On  page  6  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  rule  of  multiply- 
ing the  toted  insulation  by  the  mileage  of  the  wire  to  ci^et  the 
insulation  per  mile  was  not  strictly  correct.  Now,  although 
the  leakage  on  a  telegraph  line  insulated  on  poles  is  really  a 
leakage  at  a  series  of  detached  points,  and  not  a  uniform  leak- 
age, as  in  a  cable,  yet  practically,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
long  lines,  it  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  uniformly,  and 
consequently  the  solutions  of  problems  dealing  with  cables  also 
apply  with  considerable  accuracy  to  land  lines.  Wo  may  there- 
fore consider  the  case  in  question  by  the  help  of  the  equations 
we  have  obtained  in  the  investigations  made  in  Chapter  XXII. 

On  page  434  we  have  an  equation  [12] 

_1_  ^  I 

2m"          VTC+/R. 
log,  — = > 

and  on  the  same  page  an  equation  [10] 

m  1 


therefore 


_1^  _  VKR, 
2m  "      2r     ' 

by  substitution  and  transposition  we  get 

Z  r  =  — - —  .  log, : T=  . 

Since  I  is  the  length  of  the  line,  and  r  is  the  Conductor  resistance 
per  unit  length,  Z  r  is  the  Total  Conductor  Besistance  of  the  line, 
K«  and  B^  being  the  respective  total  resistances  of  the  line 
when  the  further  end  is  to  earth  and  when  it  is  insulated. 


• 
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Again  we 

have 

(page  430) 

therefore 
therefore 

1        m            1 

mi       r       VKR 

I               i 
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r  » 


by  Ba1)8titatioii  and  transposition  we  get 


t  2VR.Ri 


Since  Z  is  the  length  of  the  line,  and  t  is  the  Insulation  resistance 
per  nnit  length,  y  is  the  Total  Iwiulation  Besistance  of  the  line. 

To  get  the  per  mile  results,  we  must,  of  course,  in  the  first  case 
divide  the  total  by  the  mileage,  and  in  the  second  muUiply  it 
by  the  mileage. 

By  expanding  the  logarithm  we  may  obtain  approximate 
simplifications  of  the  foregoing  formulee. 

We  have  

1  + 


log,  ' ^  =  log, ^^^^  =  log. ,  if  a:  =  ^^— . 

But 
therefore 


therefore 


*  Todhuntcr's  Algebra,  5th  Edition,  page  837.  ^ 
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and 

•    » E, 

I  "  ,    .   1     B.  ,  1  /E.V  ,   1  /B.Y 

^  +  3*b;  +  5W  +7W  +•* 

-  ^'t^-3 ' i; "  45  •  w  ""ois-W  "  '  "J" 

If  E^  is  not  less  than  5  times  E«,  then  the  formulee 

'-=«-{'+M;l'  -^  5=M'-M} 

are  correct  within  1  per  cent. 

If,  however,  B<  is  not  more  than  2j^  times  B«,  then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  three  of  the  terms  given  above  in  order  to  be 
correct  within  1  per  cent.  In  such  cases  the  logarithmic 
formulae  would  probably  be  but  little  more  laborious  to  work 
out,  and  would,  of  course,  give  exact  results. 

637.  A  direct  means  of  ascertaining  the  Insulation  Besistance 
per  mile  of  an  insulated  wire  is  the  following ; — 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  on  page  430,  we  have  an  equation 


«^  =  -, 


where  r  is  the  conductivity  resistance  per  unit  length,  and  » the 
insulation  resistance  per  unit  length,  of  the  line.  Also  on 
page  434  we  have  an  equation 


r^ 
m' 


where,  as  before,  B«  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  line  when  the 
further  end  is  to  earth,  and  Ej  the  total  resistance  when  the  end 
is  insulated.    By  combining  these  two  equations  we  have 

. 

r 


or 


»-  =  E.^\  [A] 


If  we  take  the  unit  length  to  be  a  mile,  then  r  being  the  true 
conductor  resistance  per  mile,  t  will  be  the  Insulation  Besistajtce 
per  mile. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  mileage  of  the  line  does  not  come  into 
the  equation,  this  quantity  being  represented  by 

r 

What  we  do,  in  fact,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tme  Inrndation  per 
mile  of  a  line,  is  to  multiply  the  total  resistance  of  the  line 
when  its  end  is  insulated,  not  by  the  absolute  total  conductivity 
divided  by  the  absolute  conductivity  per  mile,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  mileage,  but  bv  the  ohaerved  total  conductivity  (i,e, 
the  total  resistance  of  the  line  when  its  end  is  to  earth)  divided 
by  the  true  conductivity  per  mile. 

For  example. 

The  resistance  of  a  line,  200  miles  long,  when  the  further  Qnd 

was  insulated  was  4000  ohms.     When  the  end  was  to  earth  the 

resistance  was  2400  ohms.     The  absolute  conductor  resistance 

of  the  wire,  at  the  time  the  measurements  were  being  made,  was 

known  to  be  16  ohms  per  mile.    What  was  the  true  insulation 

.per  mile  of  the  line  ? 

2400 
i  =  4000  X  -TS-  =  600,000  ohms. 

Id 

The  value  of  i  given  by  the  ordinary  rule  would  be 

i  =  4000  X  200  =  800,000  ohms, 

4i  result  200,000  ohms,  or  33  per  cent.,  too  high. 

538.  It  must  be  evident  that  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
conductor  resistance  of  a  line  is  really  the  true  conductivity 
resistance  diminished  by  the  conducting  power  of  the  insulators. 
Conductivity  resistance,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  land  line  can 
only  be  measured  accurately  in  fine  weather,  when  the  insula- 
tion is  very  high.  To  obtain,  then,  the  value  of  r  from  equation 
[A]  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a  conductivity  test  in  fine 
weather,  and  to  note  the  temperature  at  that  time ;  and  then 
when  an  insulation  test  is  made  in  wet  weather,  to  observe  the 
temperature,  and  from  this  correct  the  value  of  r  previously 
obtained  in  the  fine  weather. 

539.  In  the  case  of  a  submarine  cable,  the  insulation  resistance 
(when  the  cable  is  in  good  condition^  is  always  so  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  conductivity  resistance  tnat  the  true  value  of  the 
latter  is  obtained  at  once  by  measuring  the  resistance  of  the 
cable  when  its  end  is  to  earth.  Also  the  insulation  per  mile  is 
practically  equal  to  the  total  resistance  when  the  end  is  insulated, 
multiplied  by  the  mileage. 
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Testing  Telegraph  Lines  by  Eeceiyed  Currents. 

540.  The  syBtem  of  daily  testing  for  insulation,  described  in 
Chapter  L,  page  6,  and  which  was  in  general  use  on  the  lines 
of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department,  has  been  superseded  by  a 
system  of  testing  by  received  currents,  which  possesses  many 
advantages  over  the  old  method  of  testing. 

Every  day  at  a  definite  time,  currents  from  batteries,  each  of 
an  approximately  definite  electromotive  force,  are  transmitted 
over  the  different  lines,  or  sections  of  lines,  and  the  strengths  of 
the  currents  received  at  the  further  ends  are  measured.  It  is 
evident  that  the  strengths  of  these  currents  will  vary  with  the 
amounts  of  leakage  on  the  lines,  that  is  with  the  state  of  their 
insulation ;  if  then  the  battery  power  employed  for  transmitting 
the  currents  be  constant,  the  strengths  of  the  received  currents 
observed  from  day  to  day  will  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  lines. 

The  way  in  which  this  general  principle  is  practically  carried 
out  is  as  follows : — 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  145)  represent  the  section  of  line  to  be  tested, 
then  to  each  end  of  tiie  latter,  resistances,  B,  B,  of  10,000  ohms 

Fio.  145. 


^„&;>1 


'        W,000 


6oe 


&00 


B  It  ^ 

W,OifO 


-L 


0" 


STE 


each  are  connected,  together  with  a  galvanometer  G  (whose 
resistance  is  320  ohms)  and  a  battery  E  Twhose  resisttmoe  is 
also  approximately  320  ohms),  as  shown.  Although  the  sections 
tested  are  not  all  of  equal  lengths  or  resistances,  yet  practically 
they  are  such  that  they  may  all  be  assumed  to  have  a  mean 
conductor  resistance  of  1000  ohms. 

Now  it  can  be  demonstrated  mathematically  that  if  the 
resistances  B,  E,  are  very  great,  then  a  "  resultant "  fault  *  / 

*  Bee  page  265,  §  288. 
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(that  is,  tlie  total  iDBulation  resistance  of  the  line)  will  produce 
very  nearly  the  same  effect  on  the  current  received  on  the  gal- 
Yanometer  G,  whether  this  fault  is  at  the  middle,  at  the  end,  or 
at  any  intermediate  point  on  the  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
fault  has  the  greatest  influence  when  it  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
line,  and  the  least  influence  when  it  is  at  either  of  the  ends,  but 
when  the  resistances  B,  H,  are  each  about  10  times  the  con- 
ductor resistance  of  the  line,  then  the  difference  in  the  two  cases 
is  practically  very  small.  If  then  we  assume,  for  convenience  of 
calculation,  that  the  resultant  fault  is  at  the  middle  of  the  line> 
we  have 

C=— ^ x-^-=       ^f 

where  C,.  is  the  current  received  on  the  galvanometer  G,  E  th& 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and  B^  the  total  resistance 
on  either  side  of  the  fault/. 
From  this  equation  we  get 

/•-_5il_-__i_ 

Now  the  battery  from  which  the  current  is  sent  consists  of 
50  Daniell  cells,  and  if  we  take  the  electromotive  force  of  & 
Daniell  cell  to  be  1  *  07  volts  approximately,  we  have 

E  =  60x  1-07  =  63-5  volts. 
We  also  have 

El  =  320  +  10,000  +  500  =  10,820  ohms; 
therefore 

/= ? 

•'  53-5  2 


10,820  X  10,820  X  C,   10,820 

ohms, 

00000046698  _.^Q^j3^^ 


where  C^  is  measured  in  amperes. 

If  now  we  so  adjust  the  galvanometer  G  by  means  of  the- 
directing  magnet,  that  one  milliamp^re   (roW^  ampere)  of 
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current  gives  a  deflection  of  80  divisions,  then,  if  d  be  the  de- 
flection given  by  any  otlier  cnrrent,  we  must  have 

d 
80  X  1000  ~  ^  ^  '0000125  amperes. 

From  this  last  equation,  then,  we  can  obtain  the  strength  (0^) 
of  the  received  current,  in  amperes,  corresponding  to  any 
particular  deflection;  whilst  from  the  previous  equation,  by 
inserting  this  value  of  C^  we  can  obtain  the  corresponding  value 
of/,  that  is  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the  line. 

For  example. 

Suppose  d  =  136 ;  then 

G,  =  136  X  -0000125  =  '0017  amperes; 
therefore 

f  =  .00000045698 ZZTTi  =  ^^'^^^  ''^°^' 

■0017 -00018484 

or  11,900  ohms,  iipproximately. 

541.  In  order  to  save  calculation,  a  table  showing  the  values 
of  Cr  and /corresponding  to  the  various  deflections  (d°),  is  pro- 
vided at  each  of  the  different  test  offices ;  this  table  is  arranged 
as  on  p.  497. 

542.  In  order  that  the  station  transmitting  the  currents  may 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  his  50-cell  battery  is  in  proper 
condition,  he  can  test  its  electromotive  force  in  the  following 
wot: — 

The  battery  being  joined  up  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer 
and  two  of  the  10,000  ohms  resistances,  the  deflection  is  noted. 
Now  if  the  50  cells  are  in  proper  condition,  their  total  electro- 
motive force  would  be 

50  X  1-07  =  53-5  volts. 

Taking  then  the  resistance  of  the  battery  to  be  320  ohms 
approximately,  and  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  being 
1070  ohms,*  the  current  deflecting  the  needle  will  be 

53-5  X  1000  ^  ^^^^     .„. 

320  +  10,000  +  10,000  +  1070  =  2-5012  milliamp^res. 

*  When  this  test  is  being  made,  the  ^Ivanometer  resistance  is  320  +  750 
=  1070  ohms;  the  750  ohms  is  a  resistance,  connected  to  the  instrument, 
whose  use  will  be  explained  in  describing  the  latter. 
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But  the  adjustment  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  ehonld  be 
STkoh  that  1  milliamp^re  of  current  sjirea  80  diyisions;  conse- 
quently if  the  electromotive  force  of  the  50  cells  is  equal  to 
53  *  5  voltSi  the  deflection,  d^,  obtained  should  be  such  that 


that  is, 


d^:  80::  2-5012:1; 


dj  =  80  X  2 '5012  =  200-096  =  200  approximately. 

200  then  is  the  deflection  which  should  be  obtained  if  the 
battery  is  in  proper  condition ;  if  the  latter  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, uien  the  power  is  brought  up  to  its  approximate  proper 
value  by  adding  on  an  extra  cell  or  two  until  the  deflection  is 
increaseii  to  200  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  is  seldom  necessary, 
however,  to  do  this  in  practice. 

543.  The  measurement  of  the  currents  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  tangent  galvanometer  of  the  pattern,  and  with  the  scale, 
shown  on  pages  22  and  30  respectively,  and  with  the  standard 
cell  described  on  page  137,  §  149. 

Fig.  146  shows  in  general  plan  the  arrangement  of  the 
galvanometer. 

Fig.  146. 


In  this  instrument  there  are  three  coils  of  wire,  the  one 
nearest  the  needle  consisting  of  No.  35  copper  wire  wound  to  a 
resistance  of  320  ohms.  The  other  two  coils  are  of  No.  18 
gauge — ^the  one  between  C  and  D  making  three  turns,  and  the 
one  between  D  and  E  making  twelve  turns  in  the  opposite 
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direction.  The  latter  coils  are  for  making  rough  tests  of 
batteries.  Let  c  be  the  current  whose  strength  is  to  be  tested, 
then  if  we  connect  the  wires  conveying  this  current  on  to 
terminals  C  and  D,  we  get  an  effect 

c  X  3  =  3  c. 

If  we  connect  the  wires  to  terminals  C  and  E,  the  effect 
will  be 

cxl2-cx3  =  9c. 

Again,  if  we  connect  the  wires  to  terminals  D  and  E,  the 
effect  will  be 

c  X  12  =  12  c. 

Lastly,  let  terminals  C  and  E  be  coupled  together  by  a  piece 
of  wire,  and  let  the  connecting  wires  conveying  the  current  to 
be  measured  be  connected  to  terminals  C  and  D,  then  the 
current  c  will  split,  and  the  amount  going  through  the  12  turns 
of  wire  will  be 

3        _      1 

and  the  amount  gcing  through  the  3  turns  of  wii»  will  be 

12       _     4 

The  effect  produced  by  the  current  going  through  the  12 
turns  of  wire  will  be 

and  the  effect  produced  by  the  current  going  through  the  M 

turns  will  be 

4      o  12 

c^  X  3  =  c  — . 

o  o 

Therefore  since  the  currents  both  affect  the  needle  in  the 
same  direction,  the  joint  effect  will  be 

12    .      12  24 

c—  +  c—  =  c—  =  c  4-8. 
5  5  o 

We  can  therefore   obtain  degrees  of  sensitiveness  in  the 

proportions 

3:4-8:9:  12 

2  k2 
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or 

1:1-6:3:  4. 

These  relative  values  are,  however,  only  approximate.  The 
resistances  of  the  wires  are  practically  nil. 

An  adjusting  magnet  (as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  page  22)  is  set  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  instrument. 

544.  In  testing  the  strength  of  a  current  in  milliamp^res, 
the  standard  cell  is  connected  to  A  and  B,  and  both  plugs  aro 
removed  from  the  plug-holes ;  there  is  then  in  circuit  a  total 
resistance  of  1070  ohms,  viz.  760  +  320.  As  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  standard  cell  is  1  *  07  volts,  the  resulting  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer-needle  ("which  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
adjusting  magnet  to  80  divisions  on  the  outer  scale)  will  be  due 
to  a  current  of 

1-07 

=  "001  ampere,  or,  1  milliampere, 


1070 


and  any  other  deflection  obtained  with  any  particular  current, 
compared  by  direct  proportion  with  the  standard  deflection, 
will  give  the  strength  of  that  current  in  millisimperes. 

When  the  standard  deflection  is  obtained,  the  standard  cell 
is  removed  and  the  circuit  from  which  the  received  current  is 
to  be  measured  is  connected  to  terminal  A,  terminal  B  being 
put  to  earth. 

In  order  to  enable  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  to  be  checked 
as  quickly  as  possible,  a  key  is  provided,  which  short  circuits 
the  instrument  on  being  depressed. 

To  DETERMINE  THE  INSULATION  EeSISTANCE  OP  A  LiNB  WHEN 
THE  StREBTGIHS  OF  THE  SbNT  AND  KbGETVED  CURRENTS  ARE 
KNOWN. 

646.  The  further  end  of  the  line  being  to  earth,  and  I  being 
the  length  of  the  line,  we  have  from  equation  [2],  page  430,  by 
putting  X  =  ly 


Current  sent 


=  C.  =-^  fAe"'  -Be--»"|; 


and  from  the  same  equation  by  putting  ^  =  0, 

Current  received  =  C,  =  — JA  —  B; 
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therefore 


C.       Ae-'-Be- 


Ml 


C,  A  -  B 

but  from  equation  [4],  page  387,  we  have 

A       '"  +  ' 


<r  —  —  1 

r 

therefore 

C,  "  2 

by  inserting  the  valves  of  e"",  «""",  and  — ,  given  by  equations 
[10]  and  [13],  pages  434  and  435,  we  get 


C.  _  V  VB}  -  VB.  VK.B.  ^^)    \/  VK<  +  VB.  VB.B.  "^    /. 
C,~  2 


2  VK<  -  K. 


VR.+ 


<r 


VB, 


^xO*k)- 


The  valtie  of  E,,  although  it  could  be  determined  from  this 
equation,  would  be  represented  by  a  somewhat  complex  fraction ; 
if,  however,  we  have  <r  =  0,  we  then  get 


In  which  equation,  C,  and  C,  (being  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
portion) may  be  measured  in  amperes  or  milliamp^res,  or  indeed 
in  any  multiple  or  submultiple  of  an  ampere. 
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For  example. 

The  resistanoe  of  a  line  when  to  earth  at  the  farther  end 
"was  1 500  ohms  (BJ.  The  strengths  of  the  sent  and  reoeived 
currents  were  2*8  and  2*6  milliamp^res  respectively.  What 
was  the  total  insolation  resistance  of  the  line  ? 

B*  =  1500  2.82^1  2. 6»  =  ^^'^^^  ^^'^^• 

The  measnrement  of  the  received  current  must  be  made  by 
means  of  a  low  resistance  galvanometer  in  order  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  the  quantity  o-  into  the  formula. 

546w  Having  obtained  E^,  the  insulation  per  mile  could  be 
obtained  in  the  manner  shown  on  page  492,  §  537 ;  a  simpler 
method  of  doing  this  is  the  following : — 

If  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  sending  the 
Gurrenty  then  we  have 

by  substituting  this  value  in  equation  [B]  we  get 

^'-  B.(C.2-C,')' 
Again,  for  equation  [A]»  page  492,  we  have 

r 


f  =  B<  ~,    or,    B*  =  g" » 


where  %  is  the  true  insidation  resistance  per  mile  of  the  line, 
and  r  its  true  conductivity  resistance  per  mile ;  therefore 

%r  I?  .  E' 


or,     f  = 


'  2\» 


B.      B.(C.2-aO'         '  r(a^-C,^) 

in  which  C,  and  C,  are  in  amperes,  E  in  volts^  and  %  and  r  in 
ohms.  If  Cj  and  C^  are  measured  in  miUiamp^res,  then  we 
have 

.  _  (E  X  lOOOy      E^  X  1,000,000 

For  example. 

The  strengths  of  the  sent  and  received  cun*ents  on  a  line 
were  12  and  10  milliamp^res  respectively,  the  sending  battery 
being  a  10-cell  Daniell  (10  volts  approximately);  the  line  had 
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an  average  estimated  conductivity  resistance  of  14  ohms  per 
mile.    What  was  the  insolation  per  mile  of  the  line? 

.       10«  X  1,000,000       ^  ^^  ^^^    ^ 
*  "^    14  (12^  -  10')   "^  1^2,000  ohms. 

Eirchoff's  Laws« 

547.  These  laws  are  two  in  nnmber ;  the*  first  is : — 
The  algebraical  sum  of  the  current  strengths  in  aU  those  wires 
which  meet  in  a  point  is  equal  to  nothing. 

The  tmth  of  this  law  is  almoet  obvious ;  thus,  if  we  have, 
say,  five  wires  meeting  in  a  point,  as  shown  by  Fig.  147,  then 
as  the  point  A  cannot  be  a  reservoir,  the  sum  of  the  currents 
c^j  Cj,  approaching  A  must  equal  the  sum  of  the  currents  C3,  c^, 
C5,  receding  from  A,  that  is 


or 


Ci  +  C2  =  C^  +  C^  +  Cfi, 
Cj  -|-  ^2  "•  C3  —  C^  —  Cg  =   U. 

Fig.  147. 


It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  point  out  that  although  the 
quantities  c^,  c^,  C3,  C4,  O5,  are  partly  positive  and  partly  negative, 
yet  they  together  constitute  an  algd)raical  '*  sum,'*  for  the  equa- 
tion may  be  written 

C1  +  C2  +  (-  C3)  +  (-  O  +  (-  C5)  =  0; 

the  quantities  C3,  c^,  and  C5,  in  fact,  are  negative  because  the 
currents  they  represent  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
currents  c^,  Cj.* 

548.  The  second  law  of  Kirchoff  is  as  follows : — 

The  algebraical  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  current  strengths 

*  It  Ib  important  that  cdgehraiedl  sum  shoiild  not  be  oonfoonded  with 
arithmetical  sum ;  the  latter  signifies  a  nnmber  of  quantities  connected  by  pZua 
signs,  whilst  in  the  former  the  signs  may  be  partly  negative  and  partly 
positive,  or,. indeed,  all  negative.  As  a  rule,  when  the  word  **  sum "  is  used 
in  stating  a  law,  it  is  the  aigebraiodl  smn  which  is  meant. 
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and  renHancea  in  aJl  the  wires  forming  an  endoaed  Jigtare^  equals 
the  algebraical  mm  of  all  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  circuit. 

The  trtitli  of  this  law  follows  as  a  consequenoe  from  the  laws 
we  inyestigated  on  pages  292>295 — viz. : 

(A)  The  difference  of  the  potentials  at  two  points  in  a  resistance 
(in  which  no  electromotive  force  exists)  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
current  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  points. 

(B)  TJie  difference  of  the  potentials  at  two  points  in  a  resistance 
in  which  an  electromotive  force  exists^  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
current  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  points^  added  to  ihe  electro- 
motive  force  in  the  resistance,  this  electromotive  force  being  negative 
if  it  acts  with  the  current,  and  positive  if  it  opposes  it. 

If  we  refer  to  Fig.  148,  and  we  consider  any  closed  circuit  in 
it,  then  we  can  see  that  the  snm  of  the  differences  of  the 

Fio.  148. 


^ 


¥ 


c^ 


potentials  between  the  points  in  that  circuit  must  be  equal  to  0 ; 
thus  if  we  take  the  closed  current  formed  by  the  sections  A  B, 
B  C,  G  D,  D  A,  for  example,  then  it  is  evident  that 

(J I  -  V,)  +  (V,  -  Va)  +  (Vj  -  VO  +  (V,-  VO 

is  the  same  as 

Vi  -  Vi  +  Va  -  Va  +  V3  -  Va  +  V4  -  V4, 

which  equals  0. 

Now  from  laws  (A)  and  (B)  we  have 

Vj  -  Vj  =  C  B  -  e 

V  2  —    V  3  =  C3  1*3 

V  4  —  Vi  =  —  Cj  Tj ; 

*  These  quantities  are  negative  because  the  currents  e^  and  e,  flow  in  the 
revene  direction  to  the  currents  Cj  and  e^ 
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tLerefure,  by  addition,  we  get 

CE  -  e  +  c^r^  -  c^r^  +  E  -  c^r^  =  0; 

C  E  +  <53  »'3  —  ^4  »*4  —  <?2  *'a  =  ^  "  E, 


or 


which  proves  the  law. 

As  in  the  case  of  KirchofiTs  first  law,  we  have,  in  the  last 
•eqnation,  algebraical  sums,  for  this  equation  may  be  written : 

CE  +  Cgra  +  C-c^rO  +  C-  c^r^  =  c  +  (-E); 

«4,  Cj,  and  E,  in  fact,  are  negative,  because  the  currents  in  the 
sections  (C  t>  and  D  A)  in  which  these  quantities  occur  are  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  the  currents  in  the  other  sections  (A  B 
and  B  C). 

Pollard's  Theorem. 

549.  Let  E  be  a  battery  of  internal  resistance  r,  which  is 
ehunted  by  a  shunt  S  and  is  in  circuit 
with  a    resistance    E,  then   cun"ent  ^<*«  l^^- 

through  battery  is 


£ 


E 


»•  + 


SE 


E  (S  +  E^ 


S  +  E""Sr  +  Er  +  SE 

__  __E(SjfE)_ 
"  Sr  +  E(S  +  r)' 

and  current,  C,  through  E,  is 

E  (S  +  E) 


^^ 


c  = 


s 


S 

ES  . 
Br +  E(S  +  r) 


E 


S  +  r 


Sr 
S  +  r 


[A] 


+  E 


that  is  to  say,  a  battery  E,  having  a  resistance  r  and  shunted  by 
a  shunt  S,  is  equivalent  to  a  battery  of  electromotive  force 

E  7=—- — ,  and  internal  resistance  ^— — • 
S  +  r  b  +  r 

550.  Now  if  we  call  e  the  electromotive  force  of  the  shunted 
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battery,  then  we  have 

S  + «" 
or 

er  =  E=— — , 
S  +  »' 

that  is 

e  :  E  ::  -— —  :  r. 

6  +  r 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  theorem  that  the  original  electro- 
motive  force,  E,  is  to  the  reduoed  electromotive  force,  6,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  original  resistance  of  the  battery  to  the  shunted 
resistance  of  the  same. 

A  Method  of  MEAsuRma  the  Besistance  of,  and  the  Cukbent 
FLowiNo  through,  Electrio  Lamps  when  burning. 

551.  This  method  is  an  adaptation  of  the  methods  given  on 
page  312,  §  347,  and  page  377,  §  429,  and  is  as  follows : — 

A  resistance,  K  (Fig.  160),  is  in- 
FiG.  150.  sorted  in  the  circuit  of  the  lamp 

whose  resistance  is  to  be  measured, 

and  then  the  potential,  Y,  between 

the  points,  A  and  B,  is  measured.    A 

B       COD        siDailar  measurement  is  then  taken 

■^-ismnnr^ iD~~     ^^  *^®  potential,  Vj,  between  the  ter- 

^  minals,  C  and  D,  of  the  lamp.    We 

then  have — 

x  =  E— '• 

For  example. 

^  Suppose  the  resistance,  E,  were  1  ohm,  and  suppose  that  the 
discharge  deflection  obtained  by  the  condenser  from  the  points, 
A  and  B,  were  250  divisions,  there  being  no  shunt  to  the  galva- 
nometer; also  suppose  that  the  discharge  deflection  obtained 
from  between  the  points,  C  and  D,  were  60  divisions,  the  galva- 
nometer, whose  resistance  was  6100  ohms,  being  shunted  with 
a  shunt  of  200  ohms ;  then  we  have 

V  =  250 
V,  =  260  x^H^±^  =  8190; 
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therefore 


a?=  1  X  ^^  =  32-8  ohms. 


If  the  discharge  given  by  a  standard  Daniell  cell  (page  137) 
were  140,  then  we  should  have 


250 
140 


=  1-92. 


Electromotive  force  between  A  and  B  =  1*079  X 

The  current  flowing,  therefore,  equals 

1*91 

— —  =  1 '  92  amperes. 

In  cases  where  the  current  is  powerful,  and  where  it  is  not 
advisable  to  introduce  so  high  a  resistance  as  1  ohm  into  the 
circuit,  B  could  be  made,  say,  -j^th  of  an  ohm. 


Fig.  151. 


A  Method  of  measuring  Low  Besistances. 

552.  This  method,  like  the  foregoing,  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  the  method  given  on  page  371,  §  429,  and  is  shown  in 
principle  by  Fig.  151. 

E  is  a  single  Daniell  cell,  B  a  resistance  of  1  ohm,  and  B  C 
the  resistance,  a;,  to  be  measured.  Between  B  and  C  a  Thomson 
galvanometer  (page  46)  in  circuit 
with  a  resistance  is  connected. 

Now,  taking  the  resistance  of  the 
cell  E  to  be,  say,  4  ohms,  then  if  x 
be  T^(fth  of  an  ohm,  the  potential  be- 
tween B  and  G  will  be  approximately 
■y^th  of  a  volt,  and  the  potential 
between  A  and  B,  ^th  of  a  volt,  con- 
sequently if  we  can  measure  these 
two  potentials  accurately  we  can  de- 
termine the  value  of  a  resistance  of 

yj^th  of  an  ohm  to  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy.  Now  a 
Thomson  galvanometer,  wound  to  about  6000  ohms  resistance, 
will  give  a  deflection  of  100  divisions  with  one  Daniell  cell, 
there  being  in  circuit  a  total  resistance  of  10,000,000  ohms.  If 
there  be  no  resistance  in  the  circuit  beyond  that  of  the  galvano- 
meter itself  (5000  ohms)  the  deflection  would  be 


100  X 


10,000,000 
5000 


=  200,000  divisions. 


representing  an  electromotive  force,  or  potential,  of  1   volt 
approximately ;  hence  200  divisions  would  represent  a  potential 
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of  ToW*!^  ^^  *  ^^^^-  ^®  ^^  easily,  therefore,  measure  a 
potential  of  yiT^th  of  a  volt. 

In  order  to  make  a  measurement  we  should  proceed  as 
follows : — 

The  battery,  resistances,  etc.,  being  connected  up  as  shown  in 
Fig.  161,  and  the  shunt  being  removed  from  the  terminals  of  the 
.galvanometer,  the  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  latter  must  be 
varied  until  a  good  deflection  (about  300  divisions)  is  obtained. 
Let  d^  be  this  deflection,  and  let  Q  and  B^  be  the  respective 
resistances  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  resistance  in  circuit 
with  the  latter;  then  if  r^  be  the  difference  of  potential  between 
B  and  C,  the  cunent  c^  flowing  through  the  galvanometer 
will  be 

e    -        ^^ 

The  galvanometer  and  the  resistance  in  its  circuit  are  now 
cLisconneoted  from  B  and  G,  and  are  connected  to  A  and  B,  the 
Y^j^th  shunt  being  joined  up  to  the  terminals  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  resistance  in  its  circuit  is  then  varied  until  a 
deflection  (Ij,  approximately  the  same  as  d^  is  obtained ;  then  if 
B,  be  this  resistance,  and  if  Vj  be  the  potential  between  A  and  B, 
and  further  if  Cj  he  the  current  producing  the  deflection  (Ij,  we 
have 


C,    = 


^2  +  9        lOOO' 


where  g  is  the  combined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and 
«hnnt. 

Wie  have  therefore 


but 
or 

and  as 
or 

we  get 


^2 


£i   =  (R2  +  9)  1000  ^  ^. 
^2  (Bi  +  G;       "^  1;/ 

v^  :  V2  ::  X  :  a, 

~     '  B' 

£1    =     ^ 
2  2 

il  =   (^2  +  9)  1000  ^  f 
dj  (B,  +  tt)  E ' 
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or  (Rj  +  G)        d, 

(Kj  +  ^)  1000  •  djj ' 

For  example. 

The  deflection  obtained  between  the  points  B  and  C  was  eqnal 
to  320  divisions  (cZJ,  there  being  a  resistance  of  8000  ohms  (Rj) 
inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer.  When  the  latter 
was  connected  between  A  and  B,  the  y^j\j^th  shunt  was  inserted, 
together  with  a  resistance  of  1200  ohms  (Ej);  the  deflection 
obtained  was  then  equal  to  310  divisions  (d^X  The  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  was  5000  ohms  (G),  and  the  resistance,  E, 
1  ohm.     What  was  the  value  of  »  ? 

,     (8000  +  5000)      320         ^_,    ^ 

a?  =  1  -7^ -^— T .  —  =  'Olll  ohms. 

(1200  +  5)  1000     310 

We  are  not,  of  course,  necessarily  bound  to  use  the  tdW*^ 
shunt,  but  in  practice  it  would  almost  always  have  to  be 
employed. 

553.  The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  test  could  be 

made  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  values  of  the  deflections  d^ 

and  d^ ;  and  as  we  should  endeavour  to  make  them  both  as  high 

as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  both  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  the 

8  200 
"  Percentage  of  accuracy  "  would  practically  be  --= — ,  where  8 

is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflections 
could  be  read. 

The  Silvertown  Compound  Key  for  Cable  Testing. 

554.  This  key,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Bymer  Jones,  and  which 
is  in  general  use  in  the  testing  rooms  of  the  India  Eubber, 
Gutta  Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Company,  Silvertown,  is 
an  excellent  arrangement,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  execution 
of  the  "  Inductive  capacity  "  and  "  Insulation  "  tests  of  insulated 
wires  or  of  cables ;  it  is  particularly  useful  when  a  large  number 
of  wires  have  to  be  tested.  The  apparatus  (Fig.  152)  consists 
of  two  keys,  of  the  form  shown  by  Figs.  102  and  103,  pages  281 
and  282,  mounted  on  one  base. 

Supposing  the  connections  to  be  made  as  shown  by  the  figure, 
then  m  order  to  measure  the  "  discharge  "  from  the  cable,  levers 
C  and  D  are  set  in  the  positions  shown.  Lever  B  is  now 
pressed  to  the  left  so  that  its  projecting  piece  n  comes  in  contact 
with  lever  A;  the  brass  tongue  of  lever  B  is  then  in  contact 
with  6,  so  that  the  battery,  whose  zinc  pole  is  joined  to  lever  B, 
is  connected  to  the  cable.    If  now  lever  A  is  pressed  over  to  the 
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I'igbt,  then  lever  B  is  also  moved  and  the  tongue  of  the  latter 
consequently  leaves  h  whilst  the  tongue  of  A  comes  in  contact 
with  a,  and  thus  puts  the  cable  in  connection  with  the  galvano- 
meter. As  the  second  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  connected 
to  the  piece  c  d,  the  circuit  is  completed  to  earth  through  d  and 
the  tongue  of  lever  D. 

To  measure  the  discharge  from  a  condenser,  one  terminal  of 
the  former  would  be  connected  to  the  piece  a  h  and  the  other 
terminal  to  earth;  the  manipulation  of  the  levers  would  of 
course  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  cable. 


!    Fio.  152. 


frM^ 


to  CatvT 


t€  GtJv! 


EaHh, 


To  take  the  «'  Insulation  "  test  (p.  368)  of  the  cable,  levers  A 
and  B  would  be  set  over  to  the  right  so  that  the  tongue  of  lever 
A  is  in  contact  with  a  whilst  the  tongue  of  B  is  disconnected 
from  h.  The  short-circuit  key  of  the  galvanometer  being  closed, 
lever  C  is  now  pressed  over  to  the  right,  so  that  the  tongue 
of  lever  C  comes  in  contact  with  c,  whilst  the  tongue  of  lever  D 
becomes  disconnected  from  d ;  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery  thus 
becomes  connected  through  c  with  one  terminal  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  as  the  other  terminal  is  connected  (through  lever  A 
and  a)  with  the  cable,  the  circuit  is  complete.  The  short-circuit 
key  of  the  galvanometer  is  now  depressed,  and  the  deflection 
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noted  in  the  usual  manner  (p.  369).  As  soon  as  the  observa- 
tions are  completed  the  short-circait  key  of  the  galvanometer  is 
raised,  and  lever  D  being  pressed  over  to  the  left  the  battery 
becomes  disconnected  from  the  galvanometer  terminal  and  the 
latter  is  connected  to  earth,  so  that  the  cable  discharges  itself. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  short-circuit  key  of 
the  galvanometer  is  raised  before  lever  D  is  pressed  over  to  the 
left,  otherwise  the  whole  discharge  from  tne  cable  will  pass 
through  the  galvanometer  coils,  and  the  needles  may  either  be 
demagnetised,  or  at  least  the  "  constant  '*  of  the  instrument  be 
altered. 

655.  The  battery  power  with  which  the  "  Insulation  "  test  is 
taken  is  much  greater  than  that  required  for  the  "Inductive 
Capacity  "  test ;  consequently  after  the  latter  test  has  been  made 
(with  about  10  Daniel!  cells  usually),  the  battery  power  has  to 
ie  changed  to  the  required  larger  amount. 

Method  of  testing  Batteries  in  the  Postal  Teleobaph 

Department. 

556.  One  form  of  apparatus  employed  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Department  for  battery  testing  is  shown  by  Figs.  153  and  154.- 


Fig.  153. 


Fig.  154. 


It  consists  of  two  sets  of  resistance  coils  E^,  B^,  the  former  being 
in  the  direct  circuit  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  *  G,  and  the  latter 
being  a  shunt  between  the  terminals  of  the  battery  x  when  the 
shunt  plug  S  is  inserted.  The  values  of  the  resistance  coils  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E  and  F,  in  Ej,  are  1070,  3210,  4280,  8560,  17,120,  and 
34,240  ohms,  respectively ;  that  is.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are  in 
the  proportion  of  1  :  3  :  4  :  8  :  16  :  32. 

*  This  galvanometer  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  making  the  dally 
morning  teste  by  received  currento  (Fig.  13,  page  22,  and  Fig.  146,  page  498). 
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Eleciromoiive  Force  Test. 

557.  The  principle  of  the  method  of  testing  for  electromotive 
force  is  as  follows  : — 

If  the  standard  cell  (page  137,  §  149)  were  joined  up  in  circuit 
with  the  tangent  galvanometer,  both  plugs  being  out,  then  the 
deflection  obtained  would  be  that  due  to  an  electromotive  force  of 
1  '070  volts  (the  approximate  electromotive  force  of  the  standard 
cell)  acting  through  a  resistance  of  1070  ohms.  If,  saj,  five 
Daniell  cells  were  in  circuit,  and  also  a  total  resistance  of  5  X  1070 
ohms,  then  the  deflection  obtained  should  be  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  standard  cell,  provided  the  total  electromotive  force 
of  the  five  cells  were  five  times  that  of  the  standard  cell,  or,  in. 
other  words,  if  the  average  elec^iromotive  force  per  cell  were 
1  •  070  volts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  with  a  still  larger  number 
of  cells  there  were  placed  in  circuit  a  total  resistance  as  many 
times  greater  than  1070  ohms  as  there  are  cells  to  be  tested,  then 
if  the  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  battery  were 
equal  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell,  the  deflec- 
tion obtained  would  be  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  latter.  If 
the  deflection  were  less,  it  would  show  that  the  average  electro- 
motive force  per  cell  of  the  battery  must  be  proportionately  less. 

For  example. 

Suppose  the  standard  cell  gave  a  deflection  of  26°,  then  if,  say, 
a  30-cell  battery  with  a  total  resistance  in  circuit  of  30  x  1070, 
or  32,100  ohms,  gave  a  deflection  of  22°,  the  average  electro- 
motive force  per  cell  of  the  battery  would  be  •  928  volts,  thus, 

1-070  X  P^o  =  1-070  X  ^  =  -928  volts, 
tan  25°  •4bb 

Now,  if  instead  of  the  resistance  in  circuit  being  increased  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  cells  tested,  it  had  been  in- 
creased in  a  less  proportion,  then  the  deflection  representing  an 
electromotive  force  of  1*070  volts  would  be  correspondingly 
higher. 

For  example. 

If,  when  the  30  cells  were  tested,  there  were  in  the  circuit,  not 
30  X  1070  ohms,  but  12  X  1070  ohms,  then  the  deflection  which 
would  indicate  that  the  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  of 
the  battery  is  1*070  volts  would  be  491°,  thus, 

tan  25°  X  ^  =  -466  X  ^  =  1-165  =  tan  49i°. 
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If,  therefore,  the  total  resistance  ia  the  circuit  of  the  battery 
tested  is  made  equal  to 

1070  X  number  of  cells  tested  X  J ,  [A] 

and  if  25^  is  the  deflection  ^ven  by  the  standard  cell  through 
a  total  resistance  of  1070  ohms,  then  49^°  will  be  the  deflection 
given  by  a  battery  whose  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  is 
1'070  volts,  and  any  deflection  other  than  49 J°  will  (by  pro- 
portion of  the  tangents  of  the  deflections)  represent  the  actual 
electromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  battery. 

Far  example. 

If  the  deflection  obtained  were  40^  then  the  electromotive 
force  per  cell  of  the  battery  would  be  '767  volts,  thus, 

*an40^       .  ^^^        -839 

•070  X  ^   .,.  =  -767. 


1-070  X 


tan49i^' 


=  1 


1-171 


If  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  tested  is 
made  equal  to 

1070  X  number  of  cells  tested  x  f ,  [B] 

then  the  deflections  obtained  will  represent  average  electro- 
motive forces  per  cell  which  are  double  those  which  they 
represent  when  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  that  indicated  by 
formula  [A].  So  that  if  formula  [A]  is  applied  when  Daniell 
cells  are  tested,  and  formula  [B]  when  Bichromates  are  tested, 
the  range  of  deflections  required  in  the  two  cases  will  be  the 
same,  since  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Bichromate  battery  is 
double  that  of  a  Daniell. 

558.  In  order  to  facilitate  calculation,  tables  constructed  on 
the  foregoing  principles  are  employed ;  portions  of  these  tables 
are  as  shown : — 

Table  L 


Number  of  Cells  to  be  tested. 

Coils  to  be  placed  in 
ClrcQit  in  Bi. 

. 

Danielle. 

Bichromates. 

Leclancbis. 

5 

•  • 

3 

A 

10 

5 

6 

B 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

0 

15 

•  • 

10 

A  +  C 

20 

10 

12 

B  +  C 

25 

*  • 

16 

A  +  B 

80 

15 

18  and  20 

B  +  D 

85 

a  • 

•  • 

A  +  C  +  D 

2 

L 
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The  way  in  which  these  tables  would  be  used  would  be  as 
follows : — 

The  26°  constant  deflection  having  been  obtained  correctly, 
the  standard  cell  is  removed  from  terminals  B,  and  the  battery 
to  be  tested  joined  in  its  place,  resistances  having  been  pre- 
vionsly  inserted  in  resistance  coils  E^,  according  to  Table  I.  For 
example,  if  35  Daniells  are  to  be  tested,  the  resistances  to  be 
inserted  wonld  be  A,  C,  and  D.  The  two  plugs  in  the  galvano- 
meter must  still  remain  ont  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  latter 
(1070  ohms)  is  included  in  the  circuit. 

The  deflection  obtained  being  now  noted,  the  electromotive 
force  per  ceU  of  the  battery  is  given  by  Table  II. ;  thus  if  the 
deflection  is  46^°,  the  electromotive  force  per  cell  is  •  930,  and 
the  percentage  of  fall  from  the  normal  electromotive  force  is 
13-09. 

559.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  Leclanch6  batteries, 
the  resistances  te  be  placed  in  circuit  and  the  deflections  corre- 
sponding te  the  various  electromotive  forces,  have  te  be  taken  in 
a  somewhat  different  proportion  from  that  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Daniell  or  Bichromate  batteries,  as  the  cells  are  made  up  in 
sete  of  6,  8,  and  10,  and  not  in  sete  of  5,  and  moreover  the 
normal  electromotive  force  of  a  Leclanch6  is  intermediate  in 
value  between  a  Daniell  and  a  Bichromate  battery ;  the  general 
principle,  however,  upon  which  the  resistences  and  deflections 
are  arranged  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
batteries. 

560.  The  accuracy  of  the  method  of  testing  electromotive  force 
depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  batteries  being  small  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  external  resistence,  and  this  is  attained  by  making 
the  latter  very  large,  so  as  to  reduce  the  error  beyond  sensible 
limits. 

Besistance  Test 

561.  This  test  is  made  by  the  "Diminished  deflection  shunt 
method"  described  in  Chapter  YL,  page  133.  The  resistance 
Ri  being  very  high,  the  resistance  of  the  battery  is  given  by 
formula  [G],  page  135,  in  the  test  referred  to,  that  is  to  say  we 
have 

For  examjple. 

If  by  the  insertion  of  a  shunt  Ej  of  25  ohms,  the  deflection 
D°  of  45i''  were  reduced  to  23°  (d°)y  then  resistance  (x)  of  batteiy 

2  L  2 
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would  be  35*0  ohms,  thns, 

562.  To    facilitate    calculation,  a    table    giving    values    of 

1 7 -^  —  1  j  for  various  values  of  D°  and  (T,  is  employed ;  hence 

it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  corresponding  quantity  by 
Ej,  and  the  result  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  battery. 

563.  In  exceptional  cases  where  an  odd  number  of  cells  have 
to  be  tested  for  electromotive  force,  i.e.  a  number  which  is  not 
included  in  Table  L,  the  resistances  inserted  in  B^  are  those  cor- 
responding to  the  number  in  the  table  next  above  the  odd 
number ;  thus  if  13  Bichromates  are  to  be  tested,  the  resistances 
corresponding  to  15  cells,  viz.  B  and  D,  are  inserted  in  R^.  The 
deflection  obtained  having  been  noted,  the  result  corresponding 
to  that  deflection  in  Table  II.  is  multiplied  by  the  even  number 
of  cells  and  divided  by  the  odd  number,  the  result  being  the 
electromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  battery. 

564.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  range  of  the  apparatus  is 
considerable,  it  being  possible  to  test  from  5  to  160  Daniell  cells, 
or  5  to  80  Bichromate  cells,  with  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  with  equal  facility. 

Direct  Beading  Battery  Testing  Instrument. 

565.  In  order  to  simplify  the  method  of  estimating  the  electro- 
motive force  and  resistance  of  batteries,  and  lessen  the  time 
necessary  for  the  tests,  a  new  instrument  has  recently  been 
devised  by  Mr.  A.  Eden,  which  has  partially  superseded  the 
foregoing  apparatus,  and  which  obviates  the  necessity  for  any 
calculation,  or  any  reference  to  Tables. 

The  theory  of  ike  instrument  is  as  follows : — 

Electromotive  Force  Test 

566.  The  constant  of  the  galvanometer  is  so  adjusted  by  means 
of  the  controlling  magnet  that  a  deflection  of  80  divisions  *  on  the 
skew  tangent  scale  (page  30)  is  obtained  with  the  standard  cell 
(page  137,  §  149)  connected  to  the  instrument;  this  deflection 
then  represents  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell.  If 
now  we  place  in  circuit  n  cells,  each  having  an  electromotive  force 

*  This  deflection  is  taken  because  It  is  found  to  be  the  highest  that  cfji  be 
obtained  with  certainty  on  the  instrument. 
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equal  to  that  of  the  standard  cell,  and  at  the  same  time  we  add 
sufficient  resistance  in  the  circuit  to  make  the  total  resistance  n 
times  as  great  as  it  was  originally,  then  the  deflection  will  still 
be  80  divisions,  provided  the  cells  are  each  equal  in  force  to  the 
standard  cell.    .If,  instead  of  increasing  the  toted  resistance  in 

circuit  to  n  times  its  original  value,  we  make  it  as  great, 

then  it  is  obvious  that  the  deflection  given  by  the  n  cells  will  be 
100  divisions  provided  all  the  cells  are  la  good  condition.  If 
the  force  of  the  oells  is  less  than  their  normal  value,  then  the 
deflection  observed  will  be  lower  than  100,  and  the  value  of  this 
deflection  will  obviously  directly  represent  the  percentage  value 
of  the  force ;  thus,  if  the  deflection  were  93  divisions,  then  this 
would  mean  that  the  eeUs  have  but  93  per  cent,  of  their  normal 
power. 


Since  the  total  resistance  in  circuit  with  n  cells  is 


n  X  80 
100 


times 


the  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  standard  cell,  and  as  this  latter 
resistance  is  1070  ohms  (page  500,  §  543),  therefore  this  total 

resistance  is  — ttwT—  X  1070  =  n  x  876  ohms. 

In  order  that  a  similar  standard  deflection  QlOO  divisions)  may 
be  obtained  with  Bichromate  and  Leclanche  batteries,  shunts 
and  compensating  resi&tances  (§  568,  page  519')  are  connected  to 
the  galvanometer  when  those  batteries  are  being  tested,  so  that 
the  same  resistance  per  cell  in  the  case  of  the  three  kinds  of 
batteries  can  be  inserted  in  circuit. 


Fig.  155. 


Betistance  Test 

567.  The  general  theory  of  this  test  is  as  follows : — 

Let  r  f  Fig.  1 55)  be  the  battery  which 
can  be  shunted  by  a  shunt,  «,  and  B  a 
high  resistance  which  can  be  shunted 
by  a  shunt,  S,  and  let  O  be  a  galvano- 
meter of  negligeable  resistance.  First 
suppose  both  the  shunts  to  be  discon- 
nected, then,  since  E  is  very  large,  the 
current,  C,  through  the  galvanometer 
will  be 

E  being  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery. 
Next  suppose  the  shunts  to  be  both  connected  up,  thea  from 
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equation  [A],  page  505,  we  can  see  that  if  S  and  B  are  very 
great  compaied  with  8  and  r,  the  current,  C\  through  the 
galvanometer  will  be 

^  ~     SE 


S  +  E 
If  the  enrrents  in  the  two  cases  are  the  same,  then  we  get 

^      8 


or 


or 


that  is, 


or 


E 
E~ 

JU ; — 

SB 

S  +  B 

S 
8  +  E 

8 

•*f 

-x  +  r, 

E 

S 

r 

r  = 

«B 

■  s  • 

Now  r  (the  total  resistance  of  the  battery)  is  eqnal  to  the 
resistance  per  cell,  r^  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cells  of  which 
the  battery  is  composed;  if,  therefore,  we  make  E  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  cells,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the 
electromotire  force  test,  that  is,  if  we  make 


then  we  get 


or 


E 

s; 

»Bi, 

nti 

= 

«nBi 

S    » 

• 

= 

'  S' 

From  this  it  is  obvious  that  if  Ej  and  S  are  constant  quantities. 
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then  8  multiplied  by  a  constant  will  directly  give  the  value  of  r^ 
(that  is,  the  resistance  per  cell  of  the  battery),  no  matter  what 
number  of  cells  are  being  tested.  In  making  the  electromotive 
force  test  we  insert  in  circuit  a  resistance  n  K^,  B^  being  of  such 
a  value  that  (as  we  have  seen^  the  galvanometer  deflection  is 
100  divisions  if  the  battery  is  m  good  order.  The  value  which 
it  is  preferable  to  give  to  S  is  that  equal  to  the  highest  value 
which  n  E^  will  have ;  this  in  practice  is  the  case  when  n  is  60. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  value  of  n  B^  is  n  x  856  ohms,  that  is,  B^ 
is  856  ohms,  therefore  the  value  of  S  should  be  60  x  856,  or 
51,360  ohms. 

Since  S  is  60  times  B^,  we  get 

Bi     _^ 

*'^"'*60Bi"'60' 

that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  per  cell  of  the  battery  being  tested 
is  ^V^h  the  resistance  of  the  shunt.  If  therefore  the  resistances 
of  which  the  shunt  is  composed  are  marked  with  values  which 
are  ^th  of  their  actual  values,  then  these  marked  values  wilL 
give  at  once  the  resistance  per  cell  of  the  battery  under  test. 

The  theoretical  values  for  S  and  B  are  only  applicable  when 
the  battery  resistance  is  inappreciable  in  comparison  with  tho 
external  resistance,  and  when  the  galvanometer  is  either  of  very 
low  resistance,  or  double  wound,  so  as  to  admit  of  one  half  of 
the  coils  being  placed  in  circuit  with  B,  and  the  other  half  in 
the  shunt,  S. 

568.  The  use  of  a  galvanometer  which  has  a  resistance  of  320 
ohms,  and  which  is  outside  of  the  shunt,  S,  makes  it  necessary 
to  compensate  for  the  inaccuracies  so  introduced ;  this  is  done 
by  making  B^  equal  to  428  instead  of  856  ohms,  also  by  making 
S  equal  to  25,200  instead  of  51,360  ohms,  and  by  shunting  the 
galvanometer  by  a  permanent  shunt  of  320  ohms,  thus  reducing 
the  resistance  of  the  instrument  to  160  ohms.  As  a  further 
compensation,  when  the  two  shunts  are  connected  up  a  resistance 
of  28  ohms  is  cut  out  of  circuit  from  the  n  B^  coils.  These 
compensations  are  not  based  on  any  strictly  theoretical  basis, 
but  are  a  compromise  which,  it  is  found,  reduces  the  general 
error  to  practical  limits. 

569.  The  joining  up  of  the  shunts  in  the  latest  form  of  the 
apparatus  is  effected  by  means  of  a  plunger  key,  so  that  the 
actual  manipulation  for  the  resistance  measurement  consists  iu 
adjusting  the  shunt, «,  until  it  is  found  that  the  galvanometer  de- 
flection remains  unaltered  when  the  key  is  depressed  or  raised. 

570.  It  must  be  obvious  that  as  the  value  of  the  shunt,  «,  is 
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practically  the  same  for  eyery  size  of  battery,  the  accuracy  with 
which  a  test  can  be  made  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
cells  of  which  the  battery  is  composed,  but  practicably  sufficient 
accuracy  is  obtainable  in  all  cases. 

571.  The  actual  form  of  the  battery  testing  instrument 
embodying  the  foregoing  principles,  as  most  recently  arranged, 
is  shown  by  Fig.  156.    In  this  fig.,  E  are  the  resistances  which 

Fig.  156. 


are  inserted  in  circuit  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cells  to 
be  tested.  B  are  the  resistances  for  shunting  the  battery,  h  is 
a  switch  which  can  be  turned  to  three  different  positions  accord- 
ing as  Bichromate  (B),  Daniell  (D),  or  Leclanch6  (L)  have  to 
be  tested,  a  is  a  pluuger  key  which,  on  being  depressed,  con- 
nects up  the  shunts  8  and  S  (Fig.  155).  c  is  a  switch  which,  on 
being  turned  to  the  right,  alters  the  connections  in  such  a  way 
that  a  half-deflection  test  *  for  resistance  can  be  made  as  a  check, 
if  desired. 

Combined  Eesistances. 

672.  Problem — Required  the  joint  resistance  of  the  resistances 
(t,  6,  c,  dj  and  g.  between  the  points  A  and  B  (Fig.  157). 

If  we  call  R  the  resistance  of  the  combined  resistances  between 
the  points  A  and  B,  then  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  obtain  an 
equation  of  the  form 

E 


<^6  = 


r  +  K 


tanD 


*  This  test  follows  from  fomiula  [G],  page  135,  if  we  put  tan  d  = 
fcr  then  r  =  S„  the  S,  in  this  case  corresponding  to  the  « in  Fig.  155,  page  517. 
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Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  R  oaa  be  in  no  way  depen* 
dent  upon  the  value  of  r,  hence  in  order  to  simplify  the  problem 
we  may  assume  r  to  be  equal  to  0. 

By  Airchoff's  laws  (page  503)  we  have  the  following  six 
equations,  showing  the  connection  between  the  resistances 
a,  by  Cy  d,  and  g,  the  current  strengths  c^,  Cj,  63,  e^,  C5,  and  c^,  and 
the  electromotive  force  E : — 


Cg  -  Ci  -  Ca  =  0 
^4  —  Cg  —  Ci  =  0 

C3  +  <56  -  ^2  =  ^ 
c^d  +  c^b  -'K  =^  0 

Cj  a  —  Cj  6  —  Cg  ^  =  0 

Cgci  —  c^ic  —  Ce(7  =  0. 

Fro.  157. 


1 
2 

[3] 
4 

5 


In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  c^  from  these  six  equations 
we  must  first  find  the  value  of  Ci  from,  say,  equation  [1],  and 
substitute  this  value  in  the  other  equations,  thereby  getting  rid 
of  c^ ;  again  in  like  manner,  if  we  find  the  value  of  c,  from,  say, 
equation  [3],  and  substitute  throughout,  we  get  rid  of  e^,  and  so 
on.  As  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  show  all  these  substitutions, 
we  shall  confine  oarselves  to  one  or  two  only;  thus  firom 
equatioil  [1]  we  have 


Cj  ^  Cj  —  Cj  —  u,    or,    Cj  —  ^6  ""  ^3 » 


therefore  we  get 


C4  -  Ce  -  C5  +  Ca  =  0 

«3  +  «6  -  Cj  =   0 

c^d  +  e^b-^^  =  0 
C5  a  —  C3  a  —  Cj  6  —  Cg  ^ 
C3  cJ  —  C4  a?  —  Cg  ^  =  0 . 


=  0 


2 
3 
4 

[5 
[6] 
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By  oontinuing  this  process,  we  at  lengtli  get 

f     .  »N  E  —  c«  6 

and 

\E    —    Cat 

therefore 

c^{o.d^hi^hQ'\-dg)  =  c^iah  +  ad)  —  E(a  +  6) 
and 

By  dividing  one  equation  by  the  other,  c^  is  eliminated,  that 
is,  we  get 

ad  +  &d  +  6gr  +  (?gr  _    c^  (a  6  +  a d)  --  E  (a  +  b). 

or 

E 

By  dividing  the  nnmerator  and  denominator  of  the  firaction 
below  the  thick  line  by  a  +  a?,  we  finally  get 

_      E . 

^*  "  ^  [(g  +  g)  (b  +  <i^)]  +  q  b  (<^  +  g)  +  d  a;  (g  +  6)  ' 
g\_(a  +  a)  +  (6  +  (i)]  +  (g  +  h)  {d  +  a;). 

that  is  to  say, 

The  combined  resistance  of  the  resistances,  a,  6,  c,  df,  a;,)  _ 

and  (/,  between  A  and  B  /  " 

g  [{a  +  x){h  +  d)]  +  a  h(d  +  x)  +  dx(a +  h) 
g[{a  +  x)  +  (b  +  d)]  +  (a  +  h){d  +  x)       • 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  ^  =  co ,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  remove 
g,  then  we  get 

Combined  1  ^  _g[(a  +  xl(h  +  dy]    ^    (g  +  x)  (h  +  d) 
resistance  j       gl(a  +  x)  +  {h  +  d)]      (g  +  a;)  +  (6  +  d) 

which  is  the  joint  resistance  of  (g  +  a;)  and  (b  +  d). 
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If  we  have  ^  =  0,  that  is  to  aay  if  we  join  together  the  two 
points  connected  by  Qy  then  we  get 


Combined)  _  ah(d  +  x) +  dx{a  +  V)  _    ah 
resifltancef  (a+h)(d  +  x)  a  +  h 


dx 

d  +  x* 


which  is  the  joint  resistance  of  a  and  ft,  added  to  the  joint 
resistance  of  d  and  a?. 

The  truth  of  these  simplifications  is  obvioxis. 

Combined  Condicnsebs. 

573.  Problem — Eeqnired  the  joint  electrostatic  capacity  of 
two  or  more  condensers  joined  np  in  *'  cascade." 

Let  a,  ft,  and  c,  /,  Fig.  158,  be  the  plates  of  the  two  condensers, 
then  if  we  suppose  these  plates  to  be  of  equal  size,  and  di  and  d^, 
to  be  the  distances  separating  them,  the  respective  capacities  C^ 
and  C3  will  be  in  the  proportion 


Ci :  C2 : :  d^ :  d^ , 


or 


Now  the  plates  ft  and  c,  being  joined  together,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  one  plate  as  diown  by  the  dotted  line  ft  c.  Fig.  159 ; 
moreover  as  the  latter  plate  is  in  no  way  connected  with  leither 


Fig.  158. 


4^ 


FiQ.  159. 


.—         4- 


l\0 


'<J0 


of  the  charging  wires  +  and  — ,  it  practically  does  not  afiEect 
the  joint  capacity  of  the  arrangement ;  hence  we  can  represent 
this  joint  capacity  as  being  due  to  a  condenser  formed  of  the 
plates  a  and  /,  separated  by  a  distance  d^  +  d^.    The  capacity 
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Gx  of  the  oombination  must  therefore  be  given  by  the  propor- 
tion 

Ca?:  Cj ::  di :  di  +  <ia, 
or 

^    0,d,  1         ^       1 

*     d^  +  d^      IrA.     lj--l' 

If  we  had  a  third  condenser  of  a  capacity  C3,  in  the  circuit  of 
Oi  and  C21  then  the  joint  capacity  C'^;,  of  this  condenser  in 
<x)inbination  with  Cx  must  be 


1+1  1+1+1 

Cx     C3     Cj      C2      Cj 

and  so  on  with  any  number  of  condensers.    Hence  we  have  the 
law: — 

The  joint  electroatatic  caj^acity  of  any  number  of  condensers  joined 
together  in  '*  cascade  "  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the 
reciprocals  of  (heir  respective  capacities. 
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Tablb  n.* — ^RsazsTJiNOB  OF  A  ENOT-Fomn>  of  Copfxb  Wibi  of  yarious 

Conductivities,  at  75^  Fahb. 


Percentage 

ofGon- 
dnctiTity. 

Renlrtance. 

Percentage 

of  Con- 
ductiylty. 

Resistance. 

Penentage 

of  Con- 

dnctlTity. 

ResiBtance. 

Percentage 
of  Con- 
ductivity. 

Resistance. 

100 

•0 

1196 

•7 

97 

5 

1227' 

4 

95' 

0 

1259' 

7 

92-5 

1293 

4 

99 

•9 

1197 

•9 

97 

-4 

1228 

6 

94 

9 

1261' 

0 

92-4 

1294- 

8 

99 

•8 

1199 

1 

97 

3 

1229 

9 

94 

8 

1262' 

4 

92-3 

1296' 

1 

99 

'7 

1200 

3 

97 

2 

1231 

2 

94' 

'7 

1263 

7 

92-2 

1297' 

4 

99 

-6 

1201 

5 

97 

1 

1232 

5 

94 

6 

1264 

0 

921 

1298' 

8 

99< 

5 

1202' 

'7 

97- 

0 

1233 

7 

94 

5 

1266' 

4 

920 

1300' 

1 

99 

4 

1203 

•9 

96 

•9 

1285' 

0 

94 

4 

1267' 

7 

91-9 

1301' 

6 

99' 

3 

1205 

1 

96 

8 

1236 

2 

94 

3 

1269' 

1 

91-8 

1303' 

1 

99 

2 

1206 

4 

96' 

7 

1237' 

5 

94 

2 

1270' 

4 

91-7 

1304' 

6 

99 

1 

1207 

6 

96 

6 

1238' 

8 

94 

1 

1271' 

8 

91*6 

1306' 

1 

99 

0 

1208 

8 

96 

5 

1240' 

1 

94 

0 

1273 

1 

91-5 

1307- 

6 

98- 

9 

1210 

0 

96' 

4 

1241' 

4 

93 

9 

1274' 

5 

91-4 

1309- 

1 

98' 

-8 

1211 

2 

96' 

3 

1242' 

7 

93 

8 

1275 

8 

91-3 

1310 

6 

98- 

7 

1212 

5 

96' 

2 

1244' 

0 

93 

■7 

1277 

2 

91-2 

1312 

1 

98 

6 

1218 

•7 

96 

1 

1245 

3 

93 

6 

1278 

6 

911 

1314 

6 

98- 

5 

1214 

•9 

96 

0 

1246' 

'6 

93 

5 

1280' 

0 

91  0 

1315 

1 

98 

4 

1216 

2 

95 

•9 

1247 

9 

93' 

4 

1281' 

3 

90*9 

1316 

5 

98 

3 

1217 

•3 

95 

•8 

1249 

2 

93 

•3 

1282' 

'7 

90-8 

1318 

0 

98 

2 

1218 

'6 

95 

'7 

1250 

5 

93 

2 

1284 

•0 

90-7 

1319' 

4 

98 

1 

1219 

9 

95 

6 

1251 

8 

93 

"1 

1285 

'4 

90-6 

1320' 

9 

98 

•0 

1221 

1 

95 

5 

1253 

1 

93 

•0 

1286 

■8 

90-5 

1322 

'4 

97 

9 

1222 

4 

95 

4 

1254 

•4 

92 

9 

1288 

■1 

90*4 
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'8 

97 

•8 
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6 

95 

3 
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'7 

92 

•8 
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-4 

90-3 

1325 

3 

97' 

7 

1224 

9 

95 

'2 

1257 

"0 

92 

•7 

1290 

•8 

90-2 

1326 

•8 

97' 

6 

1226' 

1 

95' 

1 

1258 

•4 

92-6 

1292 

1 

90-1 

1328*2 

BesiBtanoe  of  '*statute-mile-poand"  equals  j^stanoe  of  *' knot-pound'* 
multiplied  by  •  752422.  log  •  752422  =  1  •  8764614. 

*  See  page  409,  §  478. 
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PDOOdB 
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•001414 
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•2644 
•8018 

•3775 
•4715 

•6056 
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•9623 

I^I26 

1-823 
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2^488 
3036 
3-785 


•00008027 

'0001046 

•0001636 

•0002552 

•0004210 

•0005242 

•0007579 

•001063 

•001456 

•002008 

* 003249 

•004601 

•007108 

•01058 

•0x645 


12460 

9567 
6x14 
3919 

»375 
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1320 

940^8 

686^9 
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307*8 
217-8 

140-7 
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Tablv  IY.* — OovFFioiKNTB  for  oonecting  the  Obsebysd  Besistanoi  of  Purb 
GoFPEB  WiBi  at  any  Temfiratubm  to  75^  Fahb.,  or  at  76°  to  any 

TXMFIBATUBB. 


Teiiip«r»- 

Tnnpcnir 

Temperv 

Tempei»- 

tnre-ln     ^. 
Degntm    ^ 

«fflci«nt. 

tnrein 

Ooeffldent. 

torein 
DegTMft 

OoefBctont. 

tuieln 
Degrees 

Ooeffldent. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

100 

9484 

82-5 

•9842 

65 

10214 

47-5 

1-0601 

99-5       • 

9494 

82 

9853 

64-5 

0225 

47 

0612 

99 

9504 

81-5 

9863 

64 

0286 

46-5 

0628 

98-5       • 

9514 

81 

9874 

63-5 

0247 

46 

0634 

98 

9524 

80-5 

-9884 

63 

-0258 

45-5 

0646 

97-5 

9534 

80 

•9895 

62-5 

0269 

45 

0657 

97 

9544 

79-5 

'9905 

62 

•0280 

44-5 

0668 

96-5 

9554 

79 

-9916 

61-5 

-0290 

44 

-0679 

96 

9564 

78-5 

•9926 

61 

0301 

43-5 

0690 

95-5 

•9575 

78 

9937 

60-5 

■0312 

43 

•0702 

95 

•9585 

77-5 

'9947 

60 

■0328 

42-5 

•0714 

94-6 

'9595 

77 

'9958 

69-5 

■0334 

42 

•0725 

94 

•9605 

76-5 

'9968 

59 

■0345 

41-5 

■0736 

«3-5 

•9615 

76 

■9979 

58-5 

■0356 

41 

■0748 

93 

•9626 

75-5 

■9990 

58 

■0367 

40*5 

•0759 

92-5 

-9636 

21 

■0000 

57-5 

0378 

40 

•0771 

92 

•9646 

74-5 

•0011 

57 

-0389 

89-5 

'0782 

91-5 

■9656 

74 

•0021 

56-5 

■0400 

39 

•0793 

91 

•9666 

73-5 

•0032 

56 

•0411 

38-5 

•0804 

90-5 

•9677 

73 

•0042 

55-5 

•0422 

38 

•0816 

90 

•9687 

72-5 

•0053 

55 

•0433 

37-5 

•0828 

S95 

•9697 

72 

•0064 

54-5 

•0444 

87 

-0839 

89 

■9708 

71-5 

•0074 

54 

■0455 

86-5 

•0851 

88-5 

•9718 

71 

•0085 

53-5 

■0466 

36 

-0862 

88 

■9728 

70-5 

•0096 

53 

•0478 

35-5 

•0873 

87-5 

•9738 

70 

•0106 

52-5 

-0489 

35 

■0885 

87 

•9749 

69-5 

•0117 

52 

•0500 

84-5 

■0896 

86-5 

•9759 

69 

•0128 

51-5 

■0511 

84 

-0908 

86 

■9769 

68-5 

■0139 

51 

•0522 

33-5 

0920 

85-5 

■9780 

68 

•0149 

50-5 

-0533 

33 

0932 

85 

■9790 

67-5 

•0160 

50 

■0544 

32-5 

-0943 

84-5 

•9801 

67 

0171 

49-5 

■0556 

82 

-0955 

84 

9811 

66-5 

•0182 

49 

■0567 

31-5 

■0966 

83-5       • 

9821 

66 

0193 

48-5 

-0578 

31 

0978 

83 

9832 

65-5 

1-0204 

48 

10589 

80-5 

1-0990 

8«e  page  416. 
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Table  V.* — Coxffioibnts  for  oorrecting  the  Obsebyed  Bxbistakob  of  Obdiraet 
Ck)PFBB  Wibb  at  any  Tehpebatube  to  75°»  or  at  75°  to  any  Tehpebatube. 


Temp. 

Fahr.  ei 

B^nt.  ^^riihm. 

Temp.   ( 
Fohr.  effi 

ctoit.  Log»ri*»»°^- 

Terop. 
Fahr.  eiS 

Ident.  ' 

iiOgarithm. 

100 

9491  1- 

9772950 

77 

9958 1  ■ 

9981836 

54    1 

•045  0 

•0190722 

99-5   • 

9501   • 

9777491 

76- 

5   ■ 

9969  ' 

9986377 

53 

•5  1 

•046 

•0195263 

99 

9510   • 

9782032 

76 

'9979 

■9990918 

53 

•047 

-0199804 

98-5   • 

9520   ■ 

9786573 

75 

5 

'9990  ' 

'9995459 

52 

5  1 

•048   • 

0204345 

98 

■9530   • 

'9791114 

3i 

•000  0 

•0000000 

52 

•049   ' 

•0208886 

97-5 

■9540 

■9795655 

74 

5  1 

001 

•0004541 

51 

5  1 

•050  ' 

■0213427 

97 

■9550 

■9800196 

74 

■002 

•0009082 

51 

•051   ' 

0217968 

96-6 

'9560  ■ 

•9804737 

73 

5  1 

•003   ' 

•0013623 

50 

•5  1 

•053 

0222509 

96 

'9570 

•9809278 

73 

004   ■ 

0018164 

50 

•054  ' 

0227050 

95-5 

•9580 

•9813819 

72 

•5  1 

•005   ' 

•0022705 

49 

•5  1 

•055   ' 

0231591 

95 

■9590 

•9818360 

72 

•006 

•0027246 

49 

■056  ■ 

0236132 

94-5 

■9600 

•9822901 

71 

•5  1 

•007 

•0031787 

48 

•5  1 

•057   ' 

■0240673 

94 

9610 

•9827442 

71 

•008 

•0036328 

48 

•058   ' 

0245214 

93-5 

•9621   « 

9831983 

70 

■5  1 

•009 

•0040869 

47 

•5  1 

•059   • 

■0249755 

93 

■9631   ' 

■9836524 

70 

•010 

■0045410 

47 

•060   ' 

025429e 

92-5 

9641   ' 

•9841065 

69 

•5  1 

•012 

•0049951 

46 

•5  1 

•061 

0258837 

92 

9651   ' 

9845606 

69 

•013 

•0054492 

46 

•062 

■0263378 

91-5 

'9661   • 

9850147 

68 

5  1 

•014   ' 

•0059033 

45 

5  1 

•064 

•0267919 

91 

9671   • 

9854688 

68 

•015   • 

■0063574 

45 

•065   • 

0227460 

90-5   ■ 

•9681   • 

■9859229 

67 

5  1 

016 

■0068115 

44 

•5  1 

•066 

•0277001 

90 

•9691   • 

•9863770 

67 

017 

0072656 

44 

■067   ' 

0281542 

89-5   ' 

9701   ■ 

9868311 

66 

5  1 

018 

0077197 

43 

•5  1 

■068   ' 

■0286083 

89 

9711 

9872852 

66 

019   ' 

0081738 

43 

069 

0290624 

88-5   • 

9722   ■ 

9877393 

65' 

•5  1 

020   ' 

•0086279 

42 

•5  1 

070   ' 

0295165 

88 

9732   ' 

■9881934 

65 

021   ' 

0090820 

42 

071   • 

0299706 

87-5   • 

•9742   ■ 

•9886475 

64 

'5  1 

022   ' 

0095361 

41 

5  1 

072   • 

0304247 

87 

'9752 

'9891016 

64 

023 

■0099902 

41 

074   • 

0308788 

86-5 

■9762 

•9895557 

63- 

•5  1 

024 

•0104443 

40 

5  1- 

075   ' 

0313329 

86 

■9772 

•9900098 

63 

025 

•0108984 

40 

076   ' 

0317870 

85-5 

•9783 

•9904639 

62 

•5  1- 

026   ' 

•0113525 

39 

5  1 

077  • 

0322411 

85 

•9793 

•9909180 

62 

027   • 

•0118066 

39 

078   ' 

■0326952 

84-5   ' 

•9803 

•9913721 

61 

5  1 

029   ' 

•0122607 

38 

•5  1 

079   ' 

0331493 

84 

•9814 

•9918262 

61 

030   ■ 

0127148 

38 

080   ■ 

0336034 

83-5 

•9824 

'9922803 

60 

•5  1 

•031 

•0131689 

37 

5  1 

082 

0340575 

83 

•9834 

•9927344 

60 

032   • 

0136230 

37 

083   - 

0345116 

82-5 

•9844   ■ 

•9931885 

59 

•5  1 

033   • 

0140771 

36 

5  1 

084   • 

•0349657 

82 

•9855   ■ 

9936426 

59 

034   ' 

0145312 

36 

085 

0354199 

81-5 

•9865 

•9940967 

58' 

5  1 

035   • 

0149853 

35 

5  1 

086   • 

0358739 

81 

■9875 

•9945508 

58 

036   • 

0154394 

35 

087   • 

0363280 

80-5 

'9886   ■ 

•9950049 

57 

5  1' 

037   • 

0158935 

34 

5  1 

088   • 

0367821 

80 

•9896   • 

9954590 

57 

038   ' 

0163476 

34 

089   • 

0372362 

79-5   < 

•9906   ' 

•9959131 

56 

5  1 

039   ■ 

0168017 

33' 

5  1 

091   • 

0376903 

79 

•9917   • 

9963672 

56 

041   ■ 

0172558 

33 

092   • 

0381444 

78-5  ' 

9927   ' 

9968213 

55- 

'5  1- 

042   ' 

0177099 

32 

5  1 

093   • 

0385985 

78 

9937   ■ 

9972754 

55 

043   ' 

0181640 

32 

094   • 

0390526 

77-5  • 

9948   ' 

9077295 

54-5  1" 

044   • 

0186181 

31-5  1 

095   • 

0395067 
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Table  VI.* — CoEFnoiBirrs  for  correcting  the  Obsebtbd  Bbsistakov  of  **  Biltbb- 
TOWN  '*  GaTTA-PBBOHA  at  any  Tehpbratubi  to  75°  Fahb. 


Temp,  ^j 

Co-   I 
Bcient.  ^ 

iOgarithm. 

Temp. 

Co-    J 
efBcieiit. 

logarithm. 

Temp. 

Co- 
eflBcient. 

Logarithm. 

100 

1494  1- 

1744650 

77 

•85891 

•9339572 

54 

4-937  ( 

)•  6934494 

99-5 

1552   • 

1909757 

76- 

5 

8922  ' 

9504679 

53 

•5 

5 

•128 

•7099601 

99 

1612   ■ 

2074864 

76 

9267  ' 

9669786 

53 

5 

327 

•7264708 

98'5   • 

1675   • 

2239971 

75- 

5 

9627  ■ 

9834893 

52 

5 

5 

533 

•7429815 

98 

1740   • 

2405078 

75 

000  0- 

0000000 

52 

5 

748 

•7594922 

97-5 

1807   • 

2570185 

74- 

5 

039   • 

0165107 

51 

5 

5 

970 

•77600211 

97 

1877   • 

2735292  ! 

74 

079   • 

0330214 

51 

6- 

202 

•7925136 

96-5 

•1950   < 

•2900399  i 

73- 

5 

121   • 

0495321 

50- 

5 

6 

442 

•8090243 

96 

■2026   • 

3065506  ! 

73 

1&4   • 

0660428 

50 

6 

692 

•8255350 

95-5 

•2104   • 

3230613 

72- 

5 

2i)9   ' 

0825535 

49" 

5 

6 

951 

•8420457 

95 

•2186   • 

3395720 

72 

_ 

256   • 

0990642 

49 

7- 

220 

-8585564 

94-5 

•2270   • 

3560827 

71- 

5 

305   ■ 

1155749 

48 

5 

7- 

500 

•8750671 

94 

•2358   • 

3725934 

71 

355   ■ 

1320856 

48 

7' 

791 

•8915778 

93-5 

•2150   • 

3891041 

70" 

•5 

408   ' 

•1485963 

47 

5 

8' 

093 

•9080885 

93 

2545 

•4056148 

70 

463 

•1651070 

47 

8- 

406 

-9245992 

92-5 

•2643 

•4221255 

69 

5 

•519   ' 

•1816177 

46 

5 

8- 

732 

•9411099 

92 

■2746   ' 

•4386362 

69 

•578 

•1981284 

46 

9 

•070 

•9576206 

91-5 

■2852 

•4551469 

68 

5 

•639 

•2146391 

45 

•5 

9 

•422 

•9741313 

91 

•2962   ' 

•4716576 

68 

•703 

■2311498 

45 

9 

■787 

•9906420 

90-5 

■3077 

•4881683 

67 

■5 

■769  ' 

•2476605 

44 

•5 

10 

•17  ] 

[•0071527 

90 

•3197 

•5046790 

67 

•837 

•2641712 

44 

10 

•56 

•0236634 

89-5 

•3320 

•5211897 

66 

•5 

•908 

•2806819 

43 

5 

10 

•97 

•0401741 

89 

•3449   - 

■5277004 

66 

•982 

•2971926 

43 

11 

■39 

•0566848 

88-5 

•3583 

•5542111 

65 

•5 

2 

■059 

•3137033 

42 

•5 

11 

■84 

•0731955 

8S 

■3722 

•5707218 

65 

2 

•139 

■3302140 

42 

12 

•29 

•0897062 

87-5 

■3866 

•5872325 

64 

■5 

2 

•222 

•3467247 

41 

•5 

12 

•77 

•1062169 

87 

•4016 

■6037432 

64 

2 

•308 

•3632354 

41 

13 

•27 

•1227276 

86-5 

•4171 

■6202539 

63 

■5 

2 

■397 

•3797461 

40 

•5 

13 

•78 

•1392383 

86 

•4343 

•6367646 

63 

2 

•490 

■3962568 

40 

14 

■31 

•1557490 

85-5 

•4501 

•6532753 

62 

•5 

2 

■587 

•4127675 

39 

'5 

14 

■87 

• 1722597 

85 

■4675 

•6697860 

62 

2 

■687 

•4292782 

39 

15 

44 

-1887704 

84-5 

■4856 

•6862967 

61 

■5 

2 

•792 

•4457889 

38 

5 

16 

•04 

•2052811 

84 

•5044 

•7028074 

61 

2 

•899 

•4622996 

38 

16 

66 

•2217918 

83-5 

•5240 

•7193181 

60 

5 

3 

012 

•4788103 

37 

5 

17" 

'31 

•2383025 

83 

•5443 

■7358288 

60 

3 

•128 

•4953210 

37 

17- 

•98 

•2548132 

82-5 

•5654   ■ 

•7523395 

59 

5 

3 

'250   • 

•5118317 

36 

•5 

18« 

68 

•2713239 

82 

■5873 

•7688502 

59 

3 

•376 

■5283424 

36 

19" 

40 

•2878346 

81-5 

■6100 

•7853609 

58 

5 

3 

•506  ' 

•5448531 

35 

5 

20' 

15 

•3043453 

81 

■6337   • 

•8018716 

58 

3 

642   ' 

•5613638 

35 

20- 

93 

•3208560 

80-5 

■6582 

•8183823 

57 

5 

3 

•783   • 

•5778745 

34 

5 

21' 

74 

•3373667 

80 

■6837   ' 

•8348930 

57 

3 

'930   ' 

•5943852 

34 

22' 

59 

•3538774 

79-5 

•7102   ' 

■8514037 

56 

5 

4 

•082 

•6108959 

33 

5 

23 

46 

-3703881 

79 

■7378 

•8679144 

56 

4 

•240 

•6274066 

S3 

24' 

37 

-3868938 

78-5 

•7663   ' 

8844251 

55 

■5 

4 

•405   ' 

•6439173 

32 

5 

25 

32 

•4034095 

78 

•7960   ' 

■9009358 

55 

4 

•575 

•6604280 

32 

26" 

30 

•4199202 

77-5 

■8296   • 

9174465 

54-5 

4-753 

•6769387 

31-5 

27-32 

-4364309 
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HANDBOOK  OF  ELEOTBICAL  TESTING. 


Tablb  YIL* — Ck)EFFiciEi7T8   foF   oonectiog  the   Obbebted   Bssistahce  or 
"WiLLOUOHBT  Smith's"  Gutta.-pbboha  at  any  Texfsbatubb  to  75^  Fahb. 


Temp.  ^ 

Co- 

sfBdent. 

Logarithm. 

Temp. 

Co- 

efBdent. 

Logarithm. 

Temp. 

Co- 

etBdent. 

Logarithm. 

100 

•1992  i 

•2992893 

77 

•87891 

•9439395 

54 

5083  0 

►  •7061201 

99-6 

•2057 

•3132343 

76^5 

•9077 

•9579423 

535 

5-284 

•7229628 

99 

•2125 

•3273589 

76 

•9375 

•9719713 

53 

6492 

•7397305 

98-5 

•2194 

•3412366 

75-5 

•9682 

•9859651 

52-5 

5-709 

•7565600 

98 

•2266 

•3552599 

h'5 

1^000  C 

1-0000000 

52 

5^934 

•7733475 

97-6 

•2340 

•3692159 

1039 

-0166155 

51-5 

6-168 

•7901444 

97 

•2417 

•3832767 

74 

1080 

•0334238 

51 

6-412 

•8069935 

96-5 

•2497 

•3974185 

735 

1123 

•0503798 

50-5 

6-665 

•8238002 

96 

•2579 

•4114513 

73 

1167 

•0670709 

50 

6-928 

•8406079 

95-5 

•2667 

•4260230 

72-5 

1^213 

•0838608 

49-5 

7-201 

•8573928 

95 

•2751 

•4394906 

72 

1^26l 

•1007151 

49 

7-485 

•8741918 

94-5 

•2841 

•4534712 

71-5 

1-296 

•1126050 

48-5 

7-781 

•8910354 

94 

•2934 

•4674601 

71 

1-363 

• 1344959 

48 

8-088 

•9078411 

93*5 

•3030 

•4814426 

70-5 

1417 

•1513699 

47-5 

8-407 

•9246410 

93 

•3130 

•4955443 

70 

1-473 

•1682027 

47 

8^739 

•9414617 

92-2 

•3232 

•5094714 

69-5 

1-531 

•1849752 

46-5 

9^084 

•9582771 

92 

•3338 

•5234863 

69 

1-591 

•2016702 

46 

9-442 

•9750640 

91-5 

•3448 

•5375673 

685 

1^654 

•2185355 

455 

9-815 

•9918903 

91 

•3561 

•5515720 

68 

1^719 

-2352759 

45  . 

10-203  ] 

L- 0087279 

90-5 

•3678 

•6656117 

67-5 

1^787 

•2521246 

44^5 

10-606 

•0255516 

90 

•3798 

•5795550 

67 

1^858 

•2690457 

44 

11  024 

•0423392 

89-5 

•3923 

•5936183 

66-5 

1931 

•2857823 

435 

11^460 

•0591846 

89 

•4051 

•6075622 

66 

2  007 

•3025474 

43 

11-911 

•0759842 

88-5 

•4184 

•6215917 

65-5 

2^086 

•3193143 

42-5 

12-382 

•0927908 

88 

•4321 

•6355843 

65 

2169 

-3362596 

42 

12-870 

•1095785 

87-5 

•4463 

•6496269 

64^5 

2-254 

•3529539 

41  5 

13-378 

•1263912 

87 

•4609 

•6636067 

64 

2-343 

•3697723 

41 

13-906 

•1432022 

86-5 

•4761 

•6776982 

63-5 

2-436 

•3866773 

40-5 

14-455 

•1600181 

86 

•4917 

•6917002 

63 

2-532 

•4034637 

40 

15  025 

•1768145 

85-5 

•5078 

•7056927 

62-5 

2-632 

-4202859 

39^5 

15^618 

•1936254 

85 

•5245 

•7197455 

62 

2-736 

•4371161 

39 

16 •235 

•2104523 

84-5 

•5417 

•7337588 

61^5 

2-844 

•4539296 

38-5 

16^876 

•2272695 

84 

•5594 

•7477225 

61 

2-956 

•4707044 

38 

17-542 

•2440791 

83-5 

•5778 

•7617775 

60-5 

3-073 

•4875626 

37^5 

18^235 

•2609058 

83 

•5967- 

•7757560 

60 

3-194 

•5043349 

37 

18-954 

•2777009 

82-5 

•6163 

•7897922 

59-5 

3-320 

•5211381 

36-5 

19-702 

•2945103 

82 

•6365 

•8087984 

59 

3-451 

•5379450 

36 

20-480 

•3113300 

81-5 

•6574 

•8178297 

58-5 

3-587 

•5547314 

35-5 

21-288 

•3271349 

81 

•6789 

•8318058 

58 

3-729 

•5715924 

35 

22-128 

•3449422 

80-5 

•7012 

•8458419 

57^5 

3-876 

•5883838 

34-5 

23-002 

•3617656 

80 

•7227 

•8589585 

57 

4-029 

•6051973 

34 

23-910 

•3785796 

79-5 

•7480 

'•8739016 

56^5 

4-188 

•6220067 

335 

24 •853 

•3953788 

79 

•7725 

•8878985 

56 

4-354 

•6388884 

33 

25-834 

•4121917 

78-5 

•7978 

•9018940 

55-5 

4^526 

•6657145 

325 

26-854 

•4290090 

78 

•8240 

•9159272 

55 

4^704 

•6724673 

32 

27-913 

•4458065 

77-5 

•8510 

•9299296 

54^5 

4-890 

•6893089 

31-5 

29-014 

•4626076 

# 

4 
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Table  YIII.* — Of  the  Multipltiko  Power  of  Sottkts  kmflotkd  with  a 

QALTANOiurrKB  of  6000  Ohms  BssifiTAHCB. 


Com* 

bined 

Retlst- 

anceof 

Qalva- 

nometer 

and 
Shunt. 

1 

OomUned 

BMlflt- 

Logarithm 

Reaiat- 

Logarithm 

of 

Multiplying 

Power. 

Beslat- 
anceof 

Resist- 

Lofl^thm 

OmnUned 
Resistance 

anoe  of 
Shunt. 

of 

Mnlttplying 

Power. 

anoeof 
Shunt. 

Galva- 
nometer 
and 

ance  of 
Shunt. 

Multiply. 
Ing  Power. 

ofGalva^ 

nometer 

and  Shunt. 

Shunt. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

obms. 

ohms. 

1 

3 

■7782236 

1 

■0 

75 

•9084850 

74- 

1 

950 

'8642618 

818  •  3 

2     '3 

•4772660 

2 

•0 

80 

-8808136 

79- 

0 

1000 

•8450980 

857-2 

3 

3 

•3012471 

3 

•0 

85 

-8548402 

83 

8 

1100 

•8098626 

929-6 

4 

3 

■ 1763807 

4 

■0 

90 

-8303769 

88- 

7 

1200 

•7781513 

1000^0 

5 

3 

■0795430 

5 

■0 

95 

•8072508 

93- 

5 

1300 

•7493807 

1068^5 

6 

3 

0004341 

6 

•0 

100 

'7853298 

98- 

4 

1400 

•7231107 

11357 

7 

2- 

9335581 

7 

0 

110 

7446450 

108- 

0  ' 

1500 

•6989700 

1200  0 

8 

2- 

8756399 

8' 

0 

120 

•7075702 

117 

7 

1600 

•6766936 

1263-2 

9 

2 

8245619 

9 

•0 

130 

■6735185 

127' 

2 

1700 

•6560407 

1324^7 

10 

2- 

7788745 

10 

0 

140 

■6420488 

136- 

8  ' 

1800 

•6368188 

1384 • 6 

11 

2' 

7375504 

11 

•0 

150 

'6127839 

146' 

3 

1900 

•6188636 

1443 •! 

12 

2' 

6998377 

12 

0 

160 

5854607 

155- 

9 

2000 

•6020600 

1500^0 

13 

2- 

6651493 

13 

0 

170 

5598348 

165' 

3 

2200 

•5713943 

1609-7 

14 

2- 

6320441 

14 

■0 

180 

5357118 

174- 

8| 

2400 

•5440680 

1714-8 

15 

2' 

6031444 

15 

0 

190 

5129244 

184- 

2  ! 

2600 

•5195201 

1814-0 

16 

2 

5751878 

16- 

0 

200 

4913617 

193- 

6 

2800 

•4973306 

1909-1 

17 

2- 

5489296 

17' 

■0 

220 

4513719 

212' 

2 

3000 

•4771213 

2000^0 

18 

2 

5241753 

17 

■9 

240 

4149733 

230- 

8 

3300 

•4499718 

2129^0 

19 

2 

5007578 

18 

■9 

260 

■8816024 

249- 

2 

8600 

•4259742 

2250-0 

20 

2 

•4785665 

19 

9 

280 

■3508099 

267- 

5 

4000 

•3979400 

2400^0 

22 

2 

■4373224 

21 

•9 

300 

3222193 

285 

7 

4300 

•3793780 

2504  8 

24 

2 

3996737 

23 

■9 

330 

'2828939 

312 

8 

4600 

•3625579 

2603  7 

26 

2 

3650572 

25 

9 

360 

'2461628 

340 

4 

5000 

•3424227 

2727-3 

28     2 

3330239 

27 

■9 

400 

•2041200 

375 

0 

5500 

•3182929 

2883^1 

80     2 

3031961 

29 

•9 

430 

•1747574 

401 

2 

6000 

•3010300 

3000-0 

33 

2 

2620237 

32 

•8 

460 

•1461280 

428 

6 

6500 

•2840019 

3120-0 

36 

2 

2244554 

35 

•8 

500 

1139434 

461 

•5 

7000 

•2688353 

3230-8 

40 

2 

■1789769 

39 

•7 

550 

•0722867 

508 

-0 

7500 

•2552725 

3333-3 

43 

2 

■ 1477999 

42 

•7 

600 

■0413927 

545 

•5 

8000 

•2430380 

3428-6 

46 

2 

•1187276 

45 

•6 

650 

•0131744 

582 

•1 

8500 

•2319536 

3517-2 

50 

2 

■0827854 

49 

-8 

700 

•9809755 

617 

•6 

9000 

•2218574 

8600-0 

55 

2 

■0378646 

54 

•5 

750 

•9542425 

666 

•7 

9500 

•2126137 

3677-4 

60 

2 

■0043214 

59 

•5 

800 

•9294189 

705 

•9 

10000 

•2041200 

3750-0 

65 

1 

■9699189 

64 

3 

850 

•9062704 

744 

•5 

10500 

•1962946 

3818-2 

70 

1' 

9380892 

69 

2 

900 

•8846085 

782 

•6 

11000 

•1890562 

38823 

See  page  375  (§  424). 
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Tabli  IX.* — Of  tho  MuLTiPLTiNO  PowsB  of  Shumts  kmploted  with  8 

Galvanometeb  of  10,000  Ohxb  Besistancb. 


Com- 
bined 
Resist- 
ance  of 
Galva- 
nometer 
and 
Shunt. 

Combined 

Resist- 
ance of 
Shunt. 

Logarithm 

of 

If  ultiplylng 

Power. 

BesUt- 

anoe 

of 

Shunt 

Logarithm 

of 

Multiplying 

Power. 

Resist, 
anoeof 
Oalva- 
nometer 
and 

Resist.    I 
anoe 

or     ^ 

Shunt 

iOgarithm 

of 
[ultiplylng 
Power. 

Combined 
Resistance 
of  Galva- 
nometer 
and  Shunt 

Shunt 

ohms. 

ohmn. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

1 

3*0000434 

1 

•0 

75 

2 

-1281838 

74 

4 

950   1' 

0616905 

863 

'6 

2 

3-6990569 

2 

■0 

80 

2 

■1003705 

79 

4 

1000   1 

0413927 

900 

•9 

8 

3-5230090 

3 

■0 

85 

2 

•0742570 

84- 

3 

1100   1 

0039303 

982 

1 

4 

3-3981137 

4 

•0 

90 

2 

■0496487 

89- 

2 

1200      ' 

•9700368 

1061 

7 

5 

3-3012471 

5 

•0 

95 

2 

0264827 

94 

1 

1300      ' 

•9391350 

1140 

4 

6 

3-2221092 

6 

•0 

100 

2 

-0043214 

99' 

0 

1400     • 

9107769 

1228' 

1 

7 

3  1552059 

7 

0 

110 

-9633585 

108- 

8 

1500      ' 

•8846065 

1304 

4 

8 

3  0972573 

8 

•0 

120 

9259993 

118- 

6 

1600      ' 

8603380 

1379' 

3 

9 

3-0461482 

9 

0 

130 

8916660 

128" 

3 

1700     ' 

8377370 

1453' 

0 

10 

3-0004341 

10 

0 

140 

•8599100 

138 

1 

1800      • 

8166095 

1525 

4 

11 

2-9590848 

11 

0 

150 

•8303747 

147 

8 

1900     • 

7967934 

1596- 

8 

12 

2-9213396 

12 

0  ' 

160 

•8027737 

157 

5 

2000      • 

7781512 

1666 

7 

13 

2-8866208 

13 

0 

170 

■7768721 

167' 

2 

2200      ' 

7439371 

1803' 

3 

14 

2-8544796 

14- 

0 

180 

7524753 

176' 

-8 

2400      • 

7132105 

1935 

5 

15 

2-8245597 

15 

0 

190 

•7294206 

186 

5 

2600      ' 

6853972 

2063 

5 

16 

2-7965743 

16- 

0 

200 

•7075702 

196' 

1 

2800      ' 

6600520 

2187 

5 

17 

2-7702888 

17" 

0 

220 

-6670282 

215 

8 

3000      ' 

•6368221 

2307 

7 

18 

2-7455085 

18 

0 

240 

-6300888 

234 

4 

3300     ' 

6053377 

2481 

2 

19 

2*7220708 

19 

•0 

260 

5961741 

253 

4 

3600     ' 

5772364 

2647' 

1 

20 

2-6998377 

20" 

■0 

280 

-5648351 

272- 

4 

4000 

•5440680 

2857' 

1 

22 

2-6585137 

22 

0 

300 

-5357159 

291' 

3 

4300      ' 

•5218675 

3007' 

0 

24 

2-6208299 

23 

9 

330 

•4955864 

319 

5 

4600 

-5015951 

3150- 

7 

26 

2-5861544 

25 

•9 

360 

-4590573 

347 

5 

.5000     " 

'4771213 

3333' 

8 

28 

2-5540563 

27 

■9 

400 

-4149733 

384 

•6 

5500 

-4499690 

3548 

•4 

SO 

2-5241796 

29 

9 

490 
460 

-3848158 

412 

2 

6000 

-4259687 

3750' 

0 

83 

2*4829169 

32 

9 

•3567739 

439 

•8 

6500     ' 

•4045705 

8939' 

4 

86 

2*4452582 

35 

•9 

500 

-3222193 

476 

•2 

7000      ' 

'3853509 

4117' 

6 

40 

2-3996737 

39 

8 

550 

-2828898 

521' 

'3 

7500 

•3679767 

4285' 

7 

43 

2-3683950 

42 

■8 

600 

-2471546 

556 

-0 

8000     ' 

•3521825 

4444' 

4 

46 

2-3392354 

45 

8 

650 

-21443G2 

610 

3 

8500 

-3377528 

4594 

6 

50 

2-3031961 

49- 

8 

700 

1842858 

654 

•2 

9000      ' 

•3245111 

4736 

8 

55 

2-2620194 

54 

7 

750 

-1563472 

697 

-7 

9500 

•3123110 

4871 

-8 

60 

2-2244467 

59- 

6 

800 

- 1303338 

740 

-7 

10000 

•3010300 

5000 

•0 

65 

2-1899004 

64 

6 

850 

-1060108 

784 

-1 

10500 

•2905646 

5122 

0 

70 

2-1579315 

69-5  ' 

900 

1-0831840 

825-7 

11000 

-2808266 

5238-1 

See  page  375  (§  424> 


TABLES. 

035 

Table  X. — Standard  Wire  GAUGE.t 

No. 

Diameten.                    • 

.No.    • 

DtHseten. 

Mils* 

DiflTerences. 

MIlllmetx«s.  i 

Mill.*  1 

Hffemioefl. 

MllUmetret. 

0,000,000 

500 

12-70 

23 

24 

4 

•610 

000,000 

464 

36 

11-78     ;    24 

22 

2 

-559 

00,000 

432 

32 

10-97    ; 

25 

20 

2 

-508 

0,000 

400 

32 

10- 16     1    26 

18 

2 

-457 

000 

372 

28 

9-45     j 

27 

16-4 

1-6 

•417 

00 

348 

24 

8-84 

28 

14-8 

1-6 

-376 

0 

324 

24 

8-23         29 

13-6 

1-2 

•345 

1 

300 

24 

7-62         30 

12-4 

1-2 

-315 

2 

276 

24 

7-01 

31 

11-6 

-8 

•295 

3 

252 

24 

6-40 

32 

10-8 

•8 

•274 

4 

232 

20 

5-89 

33 

100 

-s 

•254 

5 

212 

20 

5-38 

34 

9-2 

'S 

•234 

<5 

192 

20 

4-88 

35 

8-4 

•« 

•213 

7 

176 

16 

4-47 

36 

7-6 

•8 

•193 

S 

160 

16 

406 

37 

6-8 

•8 

•178 

9 

144 

16 

3-66 

38 

6-0 

•8 

•152 

10 

128 

16 

• 

3-25 

39 

5-2 

•8 

•132 

11 

116 

12 

2-95 

40 

4-8 

•122 

12 

104 

12 

2-64 

41 

4-4 

•112 

13 

92 

12 

2-34 

42 

4-0 

•102 

14 

80 

12 

203 

43 

3-6 

•0914 

15 

72 

8 

1-83 

44 

8-2 

•0813 

16 

64 

8 

1-63 

45 

2-8 

•0711 

17 

56 

8 

1-42 

46 

2-4 

•0610 

i                        18 

48 

8 

1-22 

47 

2-0 

•0508 

19 

40 

8 

1-016 

48 

1-6 

-0406 

20 

36 

4 

•914 

49 

1-2 

•0305 

21 

32 

4 

•813 

50 

1-0 

•2 

-0254 

22 

28 

4 

•711 

1 

*  1  Mil.  =  pl^th  of  an  inch. 

t  Tbis  gauge  is  the  only  legal  standard  wire  gauge  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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INDEX. 


AoOTJifrLATioH  joint  test,  Clark's,  402 

Ampere,  definition  of^  1 

Angle  of  maxlmnni  senritiTeness  in  galTanometen,  23,  78 

Arc,  multiple,  70 

Astatio  galyanometGr,  18 

B. 

Balance,  Wheaistone's  (see  "Wlieatatone  bridge) 
Batteries,  283 

,  Clark's  standard,  140 

^.DelaBne's    „     143 

1  Fleming's      „     139 

,Mnirliead's    „     141 

,  Post  Office     „     137 

,  Wheatstone's  „     137 

,  Leolanch^  284 

,  Minotto,  283 

,  Electromotiye  force  of,  comparison  of  (eee  ElectromotlTe  foroe) 
f  1  and  100  cells,  300 


-  of  low  resistance,  measurement  of  resistance  of,  299 
-,  polarisation  in,  measnrement  of,  299 
-,  Besistance  of,  measnrement  of,  113 

,   by   condenser  method,   295,   297, 


298,299 

■  deflection  method,  4 

dinunished     deflection     direct 


method,  130 

'" ■  ■■  "     ■■  '        * '  ••  M  shnnt 


method,  133 

— ■^— — ^-^— — ^— —  electrometer  method,  361 

IWiie's  method,  172, 176 

half  deflection  method,  5, 113 

Kempe's  method,- 295, 299 

Ifanoe's  method,  124, 127 
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Batteries,  Besistanoe  of,  measurement  of^  by  Mairhead's  method,  297 

Munio's  method,  298 

Postal   Telegraph   method,  611, 

516 

^^— — — — — ^^^^— ^—  Siemens'  method,  118 
— — — ^— ^— — — ^■^— ^  Thomson's  method,  114 

Wheatstone  bridge  method,  241 


-,  shunted,  Pollard's  theorem  in,  505 


Battery  resistance,  nse  of  table  for  calculating,  516 
— *-—  testing  apparatus,  Eden's,  516 
Bridge^  Wheatstone's  (tee  Wheatstone  bridge) 

0. 

Cables,  completed,  tests  of,  870,  374 

,  compound,  tests  during  laying  of^  396 


— ,  conductor  resistance  of,  method  of  measuring,  240 

— ,  corrections  for  effects  of  temperature  on  conductor  and  insulation 

resistance  of,  414 

— ,  earth  readings  on,  870 

— ,  electrostatic  capacity  of,  measurement  of,  325 

— ,  fjftults  in,  localisation  of  (see  Faults) 

— ,  final  tests  of,  479 

— ,  insulation  of,  measurement  of,  868 

— ,  laying  of,  tests  during,  896,  397,  899 

— ,  manu&ctnre  of,  specification  for,  461 

» tests  during,  465, 478 


,  single  wire,  tests  during  laying,  897,  399 

Calibration  or  graduation  of  galvanometer  scales,  46,  76 
Capacity,  electrostatic  ($ee  Electrostatic  capacity) 
Cardew's  method  of  measuring  current  strength,  805 
Carey  Foster's  method  of  measuring  low  resistances,  228 
Cells,  standard,  Clark's,  140 

,  De  la  Rue's,  143 

• ,  Fleming's,  139 

,  Muirhead's,  141 

,  Poet  Office,  137 


-,  Wheatstone's,  137 


Chaige,  loss  of  (sea  Potential,  loss  of) 
Chloride  of  silver  battery,  143 
Chrystal's  standard  ohm,  219 
Clark's  accumulation  joint  test,  402 

correction  for  condenser  discharge,  289 

electromotive  force  test,  181 

fall  of  potential  fault  test,  377 

■  method  of  eliminating  ec^th  currents,  259 
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Clark's  standard  cell,  140 

Coefficient  for  effect  of  temperatnro  on  oondnotor  resistaDoe^  414 

insulation  xesistanoe,  419 

Coils,  for  core  of  cable,  tests  of,  465 

,  resistance,  10 

y  Dial  pattern,  14, 192 

,  for  cable  testing,  12, 14, 192 

,  Post  Office  pattern,  13 

,  slide,  15 

,  Varleys,  210 

Combined  capacity  of  condensers,  275,  523 

conduG^vity  resistance  of  parallel  wires,  70 

insulation  resistance  of  parallel  wires,  233 

resistances,  520 

.Compensating  resistances  for  galvanometer  shunts,  71 
Compound  cables,  tests  during  laying  of,  396 

key  for  cable  testing,  509 

Condensers,  273,  523 

,  battery  resistance  measured  by  means  of,  295,  297, 298, 299 

,  connections  for  diocharge  from,  278 


-,  corrections  for  discharge  from,  289 

-,  electromotiTe  force  measured  by  means  of,  287,  300 

-,  joint  capacities  of,  275,  523 


Conduottng  power  of  copper,  effect  of  temperature  on,  oorrections  for,  414 
Conductivity  resistance,  by  Wheatstone  bridge,  231 

,  correction  for  effect  of  temperature  on,  414, 422, 425 

■  — ,  elimination  of  effects  of  earth  ooirents  in  measuring. 


235,  237,  238.  259 


-,  joint,  of  several  wires,  70 

-  of  cables,  method  of  measuring,  240 

-  of  three  wires  individually,  231 

-  of  tw(»  wires  individually,  by  loop  test,  269 

-  per  mile  of  telegraph  lines,  490 
-,  specific,  408 


Constant  for  measuiing  high  resistances,  366 
— — — insulation  resistances,  366 


morning  tests,  5 


Copper  resistance,  Mathiessen's  standard  of,  409 

wire,  effect  of  temperature  on  resistance  of^  414 

,  speciflo  conductivity  of,  408 

,  W.  T.  Glover's  table  of,  410 

Correction  for  condenser  discharge  deflections,  289 

loop  test,  265 

tangent  galvanometer,  21, 34 

Corrections  for  temperature,  414 

,  practical  appUcations  ot,  426 
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Coulomb,  deflniiioii  of,  828 

Cubic  equation,  example  of  practical  use  of,  452 

Current,  Besistanoe,  and  ElectromotiTe  force,  between  two  points  in  a  dieuii,. 

relation  between,  292 
Current  strength,  measurement  of,  801 

,  by  Cardew's  differential  method,  805 

Kempe's  bridge  „      308 

difference  of  potential  deflection  method* 

812 
equilibrium    „ 

315 

direct  deflection  method,  802 

Siemens'  dynamometer,  318 


-,  unit  of,  1 


Currents,  earth,  elimination  of,  effects  of,  in  testing  by  Wheatstone  bridge, 

285,287 
f  in  testing,  259 


-,  received,  table  for  calculating,  497 
y  testing  telegraph  lines  by,  494, 500 


D. 

Daily  or  morning  table  for  calculating,  8,  497 

tests  of  land  lines,  8, 494 

Dead-beat  galvanometer,  D'Arsonval-Deprez's,  61 

— ,  Thomson's,  69 

Deflections,  galvanometer,  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  reading,  42 

,  method  of  reading,  41 
De  la  Bue's  standard  battery,  148 
Deprez-D'Arsonval  dead-beat  reflectiug  galvanometer,  61 
Dial  pattern  of  resistance  coils,  14, 192 
Discharge  deflections,  connections  for  measuring,  278 
,  correction  for,  289 


key,  Kempe's,  278 

,  Lambert's,  280 

Bymer  Jones's,  281 

F.  C.  Webb's,  278 


-^  test  of  joint  by,  404 


Disconnection,  partial  localisation  of,  in  cables,  439 

,  total  „  „  489 

Dynamometer,  Electro,  Siemens',  318 


Eabth  current,  to  eliminate,  in  testing,  259 
,  by  Wheatstone  bridge,  885, 237 
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Earth  faults,  a  method  of  localising,  447 

readings,  on  cable,  870 

J  table  of,  8 

,  zeeistance  of  an,  to  measure,  233 


£den*B  battery-testing  apparatus,  516 

Electric  lamps,  method  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  and  onixents  flowing 

through,  506 
Electrification,  369 

,  influence  of  temperature  on,  369 

Eleotrodynamometer,  Siemens*,  318 
Electrometer,  Thomson's  quadrant,  348 

> 1  fJEkU  of  charge  in  cable  by,  361 

,  gauge  of,  352 

,  grades  of  sensitiyeness  of,  859 

,  induction  plate  of,  353 

,  measurements  horn  an  inferred  zero,  by, 


362 

,  replenisher  of,  351 

,  reversing  key  for,  354 

,  tests  of  joints  by,  405 

,  use  of,  861 


Electromotive  force.  Current,  and  Besistance,  between  two  poinio  in  a  circuit, 
relation  between,  292 

,  measurement  of,  137, 144 

,  by  Ghurk's  method,  180 

equal  deflection  method,  146 

resistance  method,  144 

Fahie's  method,  175 

Law's  method,  287 

Lumsden's  or  Lacoine's  method,  155, 159 

Poggendozff's  method,  165 

Postal  Telegraph  „     512,  516 

Wheatstone's         „     152 

Wiedemann's         „     146 


-,  table  for  calculatiog,  514 
-,  unit  of,  1 


Electrostatic  capacity,  measurement  of,  325 

,  by  direct  deflection  method,  325 

divided  charge  method,  341 

Gott's  method,  339 

Siemens'      diminished      charge 

method,  344 

Siemens'  loss  of  charge  deflection 


method,  333 

Siemens'  loss  of  charge  discharge 


method,  327 
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Electioetatio  capacity,  medsurement  of,  by  Thomson's  method,  335 

,  speciflc,  413 

F. 

Fahib's  method  of  measuring  battery  resistance,  172, 175 

— ^— ^— ^—  testing  for  faults  in  cables,  246 

False  zero,  238,  265 

Fanner's  key  for  galvanometer  and  battery  resistance  tests,  93, 118 

Fault  resistance,  Kenelly's  law  of,  251 

Faults  caused  by  disconnection,  localisation  of,  439 

,  localisation  of,  242 

,  by  Clark's  fall  of  potential  method,  386 

combined  resistance  and  discharge  test,  40S 

Fahie's  method,  246 

Jacob's  deflection  method,  253 

Kempe's  loss  of  current  method,  256 

Loop  test,  259 

Lumsden's  method,  245 

Mance's  „        249 

Siemens'  equilibrium  method,  393 

— ^— — — ^— —  or  Lacoine's  equal  potential  method,  390 


-,  in  coils  of  insulated  wire,  Jacob's  method,  438 

-,  Warren's    „       436 


-,  of  high  resistance,  428 


Figure  of  merit  of  galYanometers,  65 

Final  tests  of  cables,  479 

Fleming's  standard  cell,  139 

Foster's,  Carey,  method  of  measuring  low  resistances,  228 


G. 

Galyanometeb  deflections,  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  reading,  42 

,  method  of  reading,  41 


-,  astatic,  18 

-,  D'Arsonyal-Deprez's  dead-beat  reflecting,  61 

-,  Oaugain's,  36 

-,  Helmholtz's,  36 

-.  Obaoh's,  37 

',  silie,  19 

-,  tangent,  7, 19, 498 

,  best  conditions  for  using,  28 

,  correction  for,  21,  34 

-,  principle  of,  20 


-,  Thomson's  reflecting,  46 

—  ,  dead-beat  form  of,  5& 
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GalTanomeier,  Thomson's  leflecting.  Gray  and  Maioli  Webb's  arrangGment 
of,  52 

,  Jacob's  transparent  scale  for,  55 

J  lamp  and  scale  for,  54 

,  marine,  63 

-,  portable  form  of,  54 


-,  resistance  of,  54 

-,  scale  for,  56 

-,  Silvertown  form  of,  52 


Galvanometers,  angle  of  maximum  sensitiTeness  in,  23,  78 

,  calibration  or  graduation  of  scale  of,  46,  76 

,  figure  of  merit  of,  65 

for  measuring  currents,  Post  OfiBce  form,  498 


-,  method  of  adjusting,  75 

-,  resistance  for  best  effect  from,  457 

-,  Besistance  of,  measurement  of,  79 

,  by  deflection  method,  3 


diminished  deflection  direct 


method,  82 


method,  89 


»  » 


shunt 


-,  sensitiycDess  of,  66 
-,  shunts  for,  59 


equal  deflection  method,  83 
half         „  „        5,79 

PhiUipe'  method,  282 
Thomson's    „       93,98 


Gaugain's  galvanometer,  36 

Gauge  for  electrometer,  352 

Glover,  W.  T.,  table  of  resistances,  etc.,  of  copper  wire,  410 

Gott's  electrostatic  capacity  test,  339 

method  of  sealing  up  faults  for  testing,  456 

■  proof  condenser  method  of  measuring  resistances,  881 

Gray,  B.  K.,  arrangement  of  reflecting  galvanometer,  52 
Gutta-percha,  effect  of  temperature  on  resistance  of^  369 

,  electrification  of,  369 

,  specific  inductive  capacity  of^  413 

_^— — ^— insulation  of,  411 

H. 

Half-ohaboe,  fall  to,  383 

Halving  deflection,  resistance  of  battery  by,  5, 113 

— — . —  galvanometer,  by,  5,  79 

Helmholtz's  galvanometer,  36 

High  resistances,  localisation  of  faults  of,  428 

,  by  Jacob's  method,  458 
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High  resistanoee,  localuation  of  fimlta  of,  by  Warren's  method,  436 

,  meaBorement  of;  5,  864 

,  by  lofls  of  potential,  880 

,  Qoi^B  proof  oondanaer  method,  881 

I. 

iHDiABrsBiB,  electrification  of,  369 
Individnal  resiBtance  of  three  wires,  231 

two       „     269 

Induction  plate  of  electrometer,  353 
Inductive  capacity  (see  Electroetatio  capacity) 

1  specific,  413 

Inferred  zero,  65, 862 

TnwiUtflfl  wires,  detection  of  faults  in,  by  Jacob's  method,  438 

Warren's  method,  436 

TpfpTlAiimij  correction  for  effect  of  temperature  on,  419, 424,  425 

i  joint,  of  several  wires,  233 

,  measnrement  of,  5, 7 

,  by  received  currents,  494 

■  tangent  galvanometer,  8 
— — ^— ^^— — —  transmitted  and  received  currents,  500 
Wheatstone  bridge,  233 


-,  of  cables,  368 

-,  by  Jacob's  method,  875 


,  of  two  sections  of  wire,  234 

,  per  mile  of  telegraph  lines,  490 

,  specific,  411 

,  standard  ot  for  land  lines,  6 

,  table  for  calculating,  8, 497 

J. 

Jacob's  foult  test,  253 

method  of  measuring  insulation  of  cables,  375 

transparent  scale  for  reflecting  galvanometers,  65 

Jenkin's  method  of  measuring  high  resistances,  862 
Joint  capacities  of  condensers,  275, 523 

conductivity  resistance  of  parallel  wires,  70 

insulation  „  „  „  233 

Joints,  testing  of,  at  sea,  405 

,  by  Clark's  accumulation  method,  402 

discharge  method,  404 

electrometer    „      405 

Warren's         „      436 

Jolin's  D'Arsonval-Deprez  dead-beat  reflecting  galvanometer,  61 
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Jdm-ThomjBon  rheoetftt,  16 
Jones,  Bymer,  diflcfaarge  key,  281 


K. 


KxMFB,  A.  B.,  on  the  leakage  of  submarine  cables,  428 
Kempe*8  battery  reflisfcanoe  test,  295,  299 

current  strength  test,  295 

^  discharge  key,  278 

loss  of  current  &nlt  test,  256 

Kenelly's  law  of  &nlt  resistance,  251 
Key,  compound,  for  cable  testing,  509 

,  discharge,  Farmer's,  for  galTanometer  and  battery  resistance  tests,  58, 118 

,  Eempe's,  278 

,  Lambert's,  280 

f  for  Thomson's  capacity  test,  838 


,  Bymer  Jones',  281 

,  P.  0.  Webb's,  276 

-,  reversing,  271 

,  for  electrometer,  354 

-,  PeU's,  272 


short-circuit,  270 
KirohofTs  laws,  156 
1  proofs  of,  503 


L. 


IjACOINb's  or  Lnmsden's  electromotive  force  test,  155, 159 

Siemens'  fault  test,  393 

Lambert's  discbarge  key,  280 

■  key  for  Thomson's  capacity  test,  338 

Lamps,  electric,  method  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  and  ounent  flowing 

through,  506 
Land  lines,  measurement  of  insulation  of,  6 

,  standard  of  insulation  for,  6 

Laws'  test  for  electromotiye  force,  287 

Laying  of  cables,  tests  during,  396,  397,  399 

Leading  wires,  elimination  of  resistance  of,  241 

Leclanch^  battery,  284 

Loop  method  of  measuring  oonduotiyity  resistance,  231 

test,  259 

,  correction  for,  288 

,  individual  resistance  of  two  wires  by,  269 

— — ,  Murray's  method,  260 

,  Varle/s        „        263 

,  Phillips'  method,  268 

2  N 


1 
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LoflB  of  conent  fault  test,  Eempe's,  256 

Low  resistanoe  batteries,  a  method  of  measnring,  299 

resistanoes,  a  method  of  measoring,  507 

,  measured  by  metre  bridge,  213 

,  Carey  Foster's  method,  228 


Thomson's  bridge,  230 


Lamsden*s,  or  Laooine's,  method  of  measuring  eleotromotiTe  force,  155, 159 
system  of  testing  for  faults  in  cables,  245 


Makcb's  method  of  eliminating  the  effects  of  earth  currents  in  oondnotivitj 

tests,  237 
testing  for  faults  in  cables,  249 


resistance  of  battery  test,  124 

with  slide  wire  bridge,  127 


Manufacture  of  cables,  specification  for,  461 

,  tests  during,  465,  478 

llarine  galvanometer,  Thomson's,  63 

Matthiessen*s  standard  of  copper  resistance,  409 

Maximum  sensitiveness,  angle  of^  in  galvanometers,  23, 78 

Merit,  figure  of,  of  galvanometers,  65 

Metre  bridge,  213 

Mile,  insulation  per,  of  lines,  490 

Milliamp^re,  495 

Minotto  battery,  283 

Morning,  or  daily  tests  of  land  lines,  8, 494 

Muirhead's  battery  resistance  test,  297 

standard  cell,  141 

Multiple  arc,  70 
Multiplying  power  of  shunts,  69 
Munro's  battery  resistance  test,  298 
Murray's  loop  test,  260 

O. 

Obach's  galvanometer,  37 

Ohm,  definition  of,  1 

— ,  standard,  219 

Ohm's  law,  1 

One  cell,  283 

,  constant  taken  with,  364 

P. 

Parallax  error  in  galvanometers,  method  of  avoiding,  23 
Parallel  wires,  joint  resistance  of,  70 
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Ihfftial  dlBoonneofcion  in  cable,  localiiBation  of;  489 

Pell's  revenizig  key,  272 

Phillipfl,  S.  E^  method  of  measniijig  the  indiYidual  Tesistanoe  of  two  wires  by 

loop  test,  269 
galyanometer  resistance,  282 


-making  loop  test,  268 


Platinoid,  nse  of,  for  resistance  coils,  10 
rheostat,  16 


Poggendorfrs  method  of  measuring  eleotromotiTe  forces,  165 

Polarisation  in  batteries,  measurement  of,  299 

Pollard's  theorem  of  a  shunted  battery,  505 

Portable  reflecting  galyanometer,  54 

Postal  Telegraph  Department,  galvanometer  used  by,  498 

,  standard  cell  used  by,  137 

,  standard  of  insulation  adopted  by,  6 

,  system  of  testing  batteries,  515,  517 

r  lines  by  reoeiyed  currents, 

494,500 

',  Wheatstone  bridge  used  by,  13 


Potential,  fall  of,  formulad  for,  382 

,  measurement  of,  284 

resistances  by,  877 

loss  of,  380 

,  Gotfs  method,  881 


-,  Clark's  test  for  &ult  by,  386 
-,  Siemens'    „  „       equilibrium  of^  398 

equal,  30 


Preece's  &11  of  potential  formula,  384 

Proof  condenser  method  of  measuring  resistances,  Gott's,  381 

Purity  or  conducting  power  of  copper,  effect  of;  on  temperature  corrections,  417 

a. 

QuADRAsrr  electrometer,  Thomson's,  348 
Quantity,  unit  of;  328 


BsoBiyzD  cunsnts,  table  for  calculating,  497 

1  testing  telegraph  lines  by,  494,  500 

Reflecting  galyanometer  (see  Galyanometers) 
Beplenisher  of  electrometer,  351 
Beeistanoe  coils,  10 
,  dial  pattern,  14, 192 


-,  for  cable  testing,  12, 14, 192 
-,  Post  Office  pattern,  13 
-,  slide,  15 
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Garxeixt,  and  Eleotromotiye  fbroe,  between  two  points  in  a  oinmit, 
relation  between,  292 

,  measnxement  of,  by  deflection,  3 

half  deflection,  5 

fall  of  potential,  877 

loss  „        880 

,  Gotf  8  method,  881 


-,  nnit  of,  1 


substitation,  2 

Wheatstone  bridge  (see  Wheatstone  bridge) 


Besistanoee,  combined,  520 

— ,  compensating,  for  galvanometer  shnnts,  71 

,  high,  measurement  ofi  5,  864 


-,  insolation,         „         868 

-,  joint,  of  several  wires,  70 

-,  low,  a  method  of  measuring,  507 

-,  measorement  by  metre  bridge,  218 

-,  Oaiey  Fostez^s  method,  228 


Thomson's  bridge,  281 


Besnltant  fault,  265 
Beversing  keys,  271 

^  for  electrometer,  854 

,  Pell's,  272 


switches,  272 


Bheostat,  Thomson-Jolin,  16 

Boberts,  Martin,  method  of  using  metre  bridge,  215 

Bymer  Jones'  discharge  key,  281 

8. 

SOALB,  and  lamp,  for  Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  54 
y  galvanometer,  graduation  or  calibration  of,  46, 47 


— ,  Jacob's  transparent,  for  Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  55 
— ,  Silvertown  form  of,  „  „  „  58 

— ,  skew,  for  tangent  galvanometer,  80 


Sealing  up  faults  for  testing,  Gtott's  method,  456 

Sections,  two,  of  wires,  insulation  of,  284 

Sensitiveness,  angle  of  maximum,  in  galvanometers,  8, 78 

,  of  galvanometers,  66 

Short  drouit  keys,  270 

Shunted  battery.  Pollard's  theorem  of,  505 

Shunts,  67 

,  galvanometer,  59 

,  compensating  resistance  for,  71 

,  method  of  adjusting,  75 


-,  multiplying  power  of,  69 
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Shunts,  galyanometer,  table  of^  75 

Siemeng'  battery  resistaiioe  meafiuiement,  118 

eleotKHlynamometer,  818 

,  eleotrofltatio  oapaoity  by  lom  of  charge  measiuementk  827, 888, 344 

,  localisation  of  fiiulta  by  potential,  890 


-,  or  Laooine's  localisation  of  fanlts  by  potential,  893 

-,  telegraph  works,  method  of  testing  completed  cable  at,  875 

->  transparent  gaWanometer  scale  in  use  at,  55 


CUlrertown  compound  key  for  cable  testing,  509 
-^— —  galYanometer  scale,  56 

reflecting  galTanometer,  52 

Bine  galvanometer,  19 

Single  "Wire  cable,  test  during  laying,  897, 899 
Skew  scale  fbr  tangent  galvanometer,  80 
Slide  resistance  bridge,  Yarley's,  210 

coils,  15 

wire,  or  metre  bridge,  218 

,  battery  resistance  by,  127 

-,  galTanometer  resistance  by,  98 


Small  resistances,  a  method  ot  measuring,  507 

,  measorement  by  metre  bridge,  218 
,  Carey  Foster's  method,  228 


Thomson's  bridge,  230 


Smith,  Willonghby,  system  of  testing  cables  during  laying,  899 
Spedfio  condnctiyity,  408 

indnotlTe  or  electiostatio  capacity,  418 

insulation,  411 

measurements,  408 

Specification  for  manu&cture  of  cables,  461 
Standard  cell,  Clark's,  140 
,  De  la  Hue's,  148 


-,  Fleming's,  189 
-,  Muirhead's,  141 
-,  Poet  Office,  187 
-,  Wheatstone's,  187 


of  copper  resistance,  Matthiessen's,  409 

r  of  insulation  for  land  lines,  6 

' ohm,  219 

Substitution  method  of  measuring  resistances,  2 
Switches,  reversing,  272 

T. 

Tablb  for  calculating  battery  resistances,  516 

: electromotiYe  forces,  514 

insulation  resistances,  8 
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Table  for  oalonlating  insnlatioii  redstanoeB  and  strengthB  of  leoeiTed  ooncllfek, 

497 
Tangent  galvanometer,  7, 19, 498 

,  angle  of  maximum  resistance  of,  23 

— ■ '■ ,  best  conditions  for  nsing,  28 

,  corrections  for,  21, 34 

,  insolation  resistance  by,  8 

,  principle  of,  20 

,  skew  scale  for,  80 

Taylor,  Herbert,  galvanometer  shunt  tables,  875 
Temperature  corrections  for  conductor  resistance,  414, 422, 425 
insulation  resistance,  419,  424, 425 


-,  effect  on  electrification,  369 

-of  cable  determined  by  conductor  resistance,  421 


Theorem,  Pollard's,  of  a  shunted  Jbattery,  505 
Thomson's  bridge,  230 

electrostatic  capacity  test,  385 

method  of  measuring  battery  resistance,  144 

galyanometer  resistance,  98, 98 


quadrant  electrometer,  848 
reflecting  galvanometer,  46 

,  dead-beat  form  of,  59 

,  Gray   and  March   Webb's   arrangement 


of,  52 

___,^^^_ ^  lamp  and  scale  for,  54 


-,  marine,  68 

-,  portable  form  of,  54 


Thomson-Jolin  rheostat,  16 

Three  wires,  individual  resistance  of,  231 

Two       „  „  „        by  loop  test,  269 

Transparent  scale,  Jacob's,  for  reflecting  galvanometer,  55 

XX. 
IJmits,  electrical,  1 

V. 

Yabley's  loop  test,  263 


slide  resirtanoe  bridge,  210 


Volt,  deflnition  of,  1 


W. 


Wabbjbn's  test  for  small  fiiults  in  insulated  wires,  436 
Webb,  F.  O.,  discharge  key,  276 

y  March,  arrangement  of  reflecting  galvanometer,  52 

Wheatstone  bridge,  188 


i 
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WheatBtone  bridge^  oonditionB  for  aooniate  measnrementB  by,  192 

; ,  oonduotiyity  xesistanoe  by,  231 

,  msalation  „         ^    233 

,  measurement  by,  when  exact   eqnilibrimn  cannot  be 

obtamed,  209 

,  of  wires  travensed  by  earth  onrrents,  285 


-,  method  of  connecting  up,  191 

-,  slide  wire  or  metre,  213 

-,  used  by  Postal  Telegraph  Department,  13 


,  Varley's  slide  resistance,  210 

Wheatitone's  method  of  measuring  electromotive  fixrce,  152 

— ^— standard  cell,  187 

Wiedemann's  method  of  measuring  electromotive  force,  146 
Willoughby  Smith's  system  of  testing  cables  during  laying,  899 
Wires,  copper,  specific  oondnctiyity  of,  408 

^  temperature  corrections  for,  414,  422,  425 

,  individual  resistance  of  three,  231 

two,  by  loop  test,  269 


-,  joint  resistance  of^  70 


ZiBO,  false,  288,  265 

,  infeired,  65,  362 

,  skew,  of  tangent  galvanometer,  30 
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